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NGLISH travellers on the Continent rarely or never take young 
children witi‘them. .French people do, Russians do, and so do 
Americans, though’ thé latter'seem ‘to prefer boys and girls just out of 
the nursery. Germans, however, seeni to be the great offenders, wealthy 
persons of that nation thinking no shame to be accompanied by entire 
families, children, governesses, nurses, wet-nurses, and all. What with 
one people and another, children are numerous enough on the great 
routes to form a distinct feature in tourist life, a class well worth study- 
ing, a race who supply to observers perhaps the most distinct and curi- 
ous of all subjects of speculation. They are, to begin with, so very 
separate and so very national. We would undertake in any hotel on 
the Continent to tell the nationality of any child by the arrangements 
made for his or her food, and by his or her relations to the servants. 
There is the American child, first, whose position is the simplest and 
easiest conceivable. She, if above three years of age, is “a grown-up,” 
paid for like any other guest, entitled to the same privileges, displaying 
the same entire independence of any kind of control, and evincing all 
the curious national contempt for servants of all grades. An American 
child of four in a Swiss hotel is perfectly capable of ordering a fetit 
verve after dinner, and if she did would get it without the slightest in- 
terference from mamma, or the governess, or indeed any human being 
except possibly the waiter, who would speedily be brought to a due 
sense of his position and responsibilities. Dining at Zurich, a few days 
since, the writer noticed a perfect specimen of the kind. She wasa 
bright-eyed, fair-haired little thing, probably seven years old, but in ap- 
pearance scarcely five, who marched into the room with the air of min- 
gled curiosity and pomp so comical in sharp children, made way for 
her father, a grave man of fifty, but calmly ordered her mother to take 
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another chair. Mamma had seated herself outside her husband, and 
Baby intended to sit between her and the governess. This arrange- 
ment accomplished, and a waiter who proffered a high chair summarily 
sent into disgrace, Baby unrolled her napkin, read the menu carefully, 
remarked that she liked sweets, and gravely went in for dinner. Of 
ten or twelve dishes that child tasted every one, insisted on a separate 
glass of claret, and at last fixed the affections of her over-filled little 
person on some cheese-cakes. First she ate her own share. Then she 
sidled up to her governess, remarked in American that she had not had 
half enough, and, in French, that the lady opposite was clearly English, 
and, under cover of her chatter, quietly stole and bolted the poor 
woman’s cheese cakes. Then she turned to her mother ; but her mother 
had passed the dish, and we thought she was at the end of her resources. 
Not a bit of it. In the shrillest and calmest of trebles she ordered the 
head waiter, then about fifty feet off, “to bring papa some more cheese- 
cakes,” clutched three, and putting one on the governess’s plate,— 
either out of a theory of restitution, as we hope, or an idea of making” 
her an accomplice, as we fear,— bolted the other two, and then nudged 
her mother for admiration. With insignificant variations of circum- 
stance she was the typical American female child as encountered in 
Switzerland, the most independent, self-helpful, greedy little imp alive. 
Male children from that continent, wa ares bound to say, are different, 
their main characteristics being+a partemtons »gtavity, and a certain 
slow, but real, politeness sondahl to behold. Outside the fable Lhite 
the last remnant of se}f- Testtaint seems ‘take throwr! eff, balconies are 
turned into play-rooms,” passages into race -coursés, tit ihe entire build- 
ing seems given over fo shrill-voiced, dyspeptic, high-spirited little imps, 
who in an hour or so attract to their sides a cosmopolitan assembly of 
all colours and ages, make them all as wicked as themselves, and, we 
are bound to add, rule them all with the most serene af/omdé. 

Next to the American children, the German are the most prominent ; 
but their prominence is not at dinner. There they are at work on the 
business of life, and are remarkable only from the half quizzical, half 
servile attention paid to them by their fathers, and their astounding 
linguistic capacity. One of them, who sat opposite us a fortnight 
since, a meek, staid-looking, self-impressed little person, with red hair, 
talked three languages with equal fluency, ordered her father’s wine, 
dictated some extraordinary combination of footstools and chairs which 
ultimately seated her about six inches above the table, and was watched 
by her father, a widower obviously, with a sort of admiring awe. Some- 
how she wa slike Pauline in Currer Bell’s Vi//e?/te, and before she had 
been in the hotel three hours some specialty in the child was recog- 
nized ; everybody nodded, or rather bowed, to her,— salutes which she 
returned with the gravest of inclinations,— and the waiters watched 
her as if their places depended on her fiat. We have an impression, 
quite without evidence, that her father was a man of considerable rank, 
but anyhow, in twenty-four hours the child had made her presence dis- 
tinctly felt throughout the house, and so completely asserted her posi- 
tion, that if she had ordered champagne for breakfast some one would 
have brought it without a glance to seek the father’s consent. She, of 
course, was not typical, being in her way a character ; and, as we sus- 
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pect, but do not know, aided by her father’s place in the world ; but it 
is true that, next to the Americans, the Germans seem to accord their 
children the most liberty, to treat them with the least reference to dis- 
parity of age. Both nations spend for their children, too, with a liber- 
ality which approaches extravagance ; the Germans lugging about small 
armies of retainers, and the Americans submitting, on their behalf, to 
the most preposterous claims. We met in the Oberland one party of 
nine, for whom a careful mother had not only engaged nine mules, but 
nine guides, all strictly charged to prevent the slightest attempt at rapid 
motion. 

The French children are much less independent. French mothers 
also allow their children to join the /ad/e d’héte, but they do not allow 
them such independence, on the contrary, restraining them, if anything, 
more than English people do. Qg the other hand, they pay them 
infinitely more attention. A Frenchman cares probably a great deal 
more about his dinner than an Englishman, but he will interrupt it 
much more frequently to talk to a child, will mix its wine more carefully, 
will discuss with a waiter more at length the suitability of particular 
dishes. The American child seems to rule the family much more ; but 
the French child absorbs it, and has, we suspect, much more influence 
upon its movements. It is very unusual, for example, for any but a 
French family to seat a servant at dinner ; but they, if they have chil- 
dren with them, do it constantly, solely that the little ones may be well 
and quickly looked after, and compelled rigidly to observe Zs convenan- 
ces. A certain forethought for the little people, a sense that they have 
rights, is very perceptible in their arrangements, the care sometimes, no 
doubt, degenerating into most injurious fondness. We saw a French 
father whose son, about five, had expressed a wish for water ev route to 
Chur, pay a franc for a glass, then, as the train started, buy the glass 
itself, and then, when the little imp threw glass and water out of win- 
dow in a pet at the delay, take him on his knee and spend half an 
hour in vain attempts to bring him to a happier mood. One could 
understand after that why freedom of bequest seems unnatural to 
Frenchmen. Sulkiness among French travelling children is, however, 
very rare. As a rule, they seem as happy as birds, and like birds they 
are everywhere at once, till they form a distinct feature in the prospect. 
‘Their momentary importance pleases them, and so does the variety of 
scene, and when not suffering torments from indigestion they generally 
contrive to fill the hotels with life, and movement, and happy if some- 
what shrill laughter. Though not left independent, they are left with 
servants much more than English children are, and not always with the 
most beueficial result. ‘They see too much of the great vice of French 
servants, their indifference to truth. Approaching Paris from the South 
a little while since, the writer and his wife noticed a child, obviously 
of very good class, attended by two nursemaids, and a young seminar- 
ist, whose relation to the party was not easily intelligible. Arriving at 
the ticket station, the superior bonne produced two tickets, and 
remarked audibly that she intended to carry the child through without 
paying for a third. The little lady was about seven ; but the conduc- 
teur was informed with all the gravity of a Frenchwoman when telling 
a deliberate lie, that she was under two. “ Under two! but— Mes- 
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dames.” It was of no use, she was under two, and the conducteur 
turned to the theological student, still reading his breviary. “ At least, 
Monsieur, you will not affirm a story so monstrous, so incredible.” 
The seminarist half-raised his eye-lids, bowed in a manner quite sacro- 
sanct, and replied, “I know the child, and she is under two.” “ Well,” 
affirmed the conducteur, with some slight temper, “if you get that child 
through the barrier without a ticket, I'll eat her,” and disappeared. 
The women seemed frightened — having, we suspect, received the fare 
from their mistress — and we anticipated a scene ; but we had under- 
rated French ingenuity. “Fan must play baby,” said the nurse, and 
Fan was obviously delighted. In a minute or two she was stripped, 
clad in a nightgown or chemise of some sort, a handkerchief folded 
over her head, her hair combed back, and she herself transformed into 
a baby in long clothes. No human being could have detected the de- 
ception, unless he had noticed that the nurse stooped with her weight. 
The little imp shut her eyes and did svgenue as if she had been bred to 
the stage, and as a baby in arms she was successfully carried into Paris, 
the seminarist leading the way through the wicket, book in hand and 
eyes on the floor. The women who played that trick, nevertheless 
watched over that child as none but the best English servants would 
have done, would have thought nothing of losing their own dinners to 
gratify any whims she might express at table. 

Does travelling benefit young children? We cannot say, for we have 
never watched English children under the ordeal ; but we suspect not. 
They are injuriously fed, keep late hours, and enjoy far too much excite- 
ment for their mental health. The constant change of scene is a strain 
upon the mind for which they obtain little or no compensation, and 
which accounts for the weary, half 4/asé look they wear on their return. 
They become querulous as the journey advances, the waiters’ habit of 
non-resistance tempts them to new demands, and they end not infre- 
quently by making themselves nuisances to all around. The new faces 
bewilder them, the new scenes overfill their minds, and the new diet 
gives them a permanent dyspepsia. Change is as good for children as 
for grown-up people, but it should neither be rapid nor frequent, and 
for any English girl or boy under twelve we should deprecate Conti- 
nental travel, and above all, Continental life in hotels. 
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PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
MR. MILDMAY’S BILL. 


T will be necessary that we should go back in our story for a very 
short period in order that the reader may be told that Phineas Finn 
was duly re-elected at Loughton after his appointment at the Treasury 
Board. There was some little trouble at Loughton, and something 
more of expense thaa he had before encountered. Mr. Quintus Slide 
absolutely came down, and was proposed by Mr. Vellum for the borough. 
Mr. Vellum being a gentleman learned in the law, and hostile to the 
interests of the noble owner of Saulsby, was able to raise a little trouble 
against our hero. Mr. Slide was proposed by Mr. Vellum, and second- 
ed by Mr. Vellum’s clerk,— though, as it afterwards appeared, Mr. 
Vellum’s clerk was not in truth an elector,— and went to the poll like 
a man. He received three votes, and at twelve o’clock withdrew. 
This in itself could hardly have afforded compensation for the expense 
which Mr. Slide or his backers must have encountered ;— but he had 
an opportunity of making a speech, every word of which was reported 
in the People’s Banner ; and if the speech was made in the language 
given in the report, Mr. Slide was really possessed of some oratorical 
power. Most of those who read the speech in the columns of the 
People’s Banner were probably not aware how favourable an opportu- 
nity of retouching his sentences in type had been given to Mr. Slide 
by the fact of his connection with the newspaper. The speech had 
been very severe upon our hero ; and though the speaker had been so 
hooted and pelted at Lgughton as to have been altogether inaudible,— 
so maltreated that in point of fact he had not been able to speak above 
a tenth part of his speech at all,—nevertheless the speech did give 
Phineas a certain amount of pain. Why Phineas should have read it 
who can tell? But who is there that abstains from reading that which 
is printed in abuse of himself? 

In the speech as it was printed, Mr. Slide declared that he had no 
thought of being returned for the borough. He knew too well how the 
borough was managed, what slaves the electors were ;— how they 
groaned under a tyranny from which hitherto they had been unable to 
release themselves. Of course the Earl’s nominee, his lacquey as the 
honourable gentleman might be called, would be returned. ‘The Earl 
could order them to return whichever of his lacqueys he pleased. 
There is something peculiarly pleasing to the democratic ear in the 
word lacquey! Any one serving a big man, whatever the service may 
be, is the big man’s lacquey in the People’s Banner.—The speech 
throughout was very bitter. Mr. Phineas Finn, who had previously 
served in Parliament as the lacquey of an Irish earl, and had been 
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turned off by him, had now fallen into the service of the English earl, 
and was the lacquey chosen for the present occasion. But he, Quintus 
Slide, who boasted himself to be a man of the people,— he could tell 
them that the days of their thraldom were coming to an end, and that 
their enfranchisement was near at hand. ‘hat friend of the people, 
Mr. Turnbull, had a clause in his breeches-pocket which he would 
either force down the unwilling throat of Mr. Mildmay, or else drive 
the imbecile Premier from office by carrying it in his teeth. Loughton, 
as Loughton, must be destroyed, but it should be born again in a better 
birth as a part of a real electoral district, sending a real member, cho- 
sen by a real constituency, toa real Parliament. In those days,— and 
they would come soon,— Mr. Quintus Slide rather thought that Mr. 
Phineas Finn would be found “nowhere,” and he rather thought also 
that when he showed himself again, as he certainly should do, in the 
midst of that democratic electoral district as the popular candidate for 
the honour of representing it in Parliament, that democratic electoral 
district would accord to him a reception very different from that which 
he was now receiving from the Earl's lacqueys in the parliamentary 
village of Loughton. A prettier bit of fiction than these sentences as 
composing a part of any speech delivered, or proposed to be delivered, 
at Loughton, Phineas thought he had never seen. And when he read 
at the close of the speech that though the Ear]’s hired bullies did their 
worst, the remarks of Mr. Slide were received by the people with reit- 
erated cheering, he threw himself back in his chair at the Treasury 
and roared. The poor fellow had been three minutes on his legs, had 
received three rotten eggs, and one dead dog, and had retired. But 
not the half of the speech as printed in the People’s Banner has been 
quoted. ‘The sins of Phineas, who in spite of his inability to open his 
mouth in public had been made a Treasury hack by the aristocratic in- 
fluence,—“ by aristocratic influence not confined to the male sex,”’— 
were described at great length, and in such language that Phineas for 
a while was fool enough to think that it would be his duty to belabour 
Mr. Slide with a horsewhip. This notion, however, did not endure long 
with him, and when Mr, Monk told him that thjngs of that kind came 
as a matter of course, he was comforted. 

But he found it much more difficult to obtain comfort when he 
weighed the arguments brought forward against the abominations of 
such a borough as that for which he sat, and reflected that if Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull brought forward his clause, he, Phineas Finn, would be bound to 
vote against the clause, knowing the clause to be right, because he was 
a servant of the Government. ‘The arguments, even though they ap- 
peared in the People’s Banner, were true arguments ; and he had on 
one occasion admitted their truth to his friend Lady Laura,—in the 
presence of that great Cabinet Minister, her husband. “What business 
has such a man as that down there? Is there a single creature who 
wants him?” Lady Laura had said. “I don’t suppose anybody does 
want Mr. Quintus Slide,” Phineas had replied ; “ but I am disposed to 
think the electors should choose the man-they do want, and that at 
present they have no choice left to them.” “ They are quite satisfied,” 
said Lady Laura, angrily. “Then, Lady Laura,” continued Phineas, 
“that alone should be sufficient to prove that their privilege of return- 
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ing a member to Parliament is too much for them. We can’t defend 

it.” “It is defended by tradition,” said Mr. Kennedy. “ And by its 

great utility,” said Lady Laura, bowing to the young member who was 

present, and forgetting that very useless old gentleman, her cousin, 

who had sat for the borough for many years. “In this country it . 
doesn’t do to go too fast,” said Mr. Kennedy. “ And then the mixture 

of vulgarity, falsehood, and pretence!” said Lady Laura, shuddering 

as her mind recurred to the fact that Mr. Quintus Slide had contami- 

nated Loughton by his presence. “I am told that they hardly let him 

leave the place alive.” 

Whatever Mr. Kennedy and Lady Laura might think about Lough- 
ton and the general question of small boroughs, it was found by the 
Government, to their great cost, that Mr. Turnbull’s clause was a real- 
ity. After two months of hard work, all questions of franchise had 
been settled, rating and renting, new and newfangled, fancy franchises 
and those which no one fancied, franchises for boroughs and franchises 
for counties, franchises single, dual, three-cornered, and four-sided,— 
by various clauses to which the Committee of the whole House had 
agreed after some score of divisions,— the matter of the franchise had 
been settled. No doubt there was the House of Lords, and there 
might yet be shipwreck. But it was generally believed that the Lords 
would hardly look at the bill,— that they would not even venture on an 
amendment. The Lords would only be too happy to let the matter be 
settled by the Commons themselves. But then, after the franchise, 
came redistribution. How sick of the subject were all members of the 
Government, no one could tell who did not see their weary faces. The 
whole House was sick, having been whipped into various lobbies, night 
after night, during the heat of the summer, for weeks past. Redistri- 
bution! Why should there be any redistribution? They had got, or 
would get, a beautiful franchise. Could they not see what that would 
do for them? Why redistribute anything? But, alas, it was too late 
to go back to so blessed an idea as that! Redistribution they must 
have. But there should be as little redistribution as possible. Men 
were sick of it all, and would not be exigeant. Something should be 
done for overgrown counties ;— something for new towns which had 
prospered in brick and mortar. It would be easy to crush up a pec- 
cant borough or two,—a borough that had been discovered in its sin. 
And a few boroughs now blessed with two members might consent to 
be blessed only with one. Fifteen small clauses might settle the redis- 
tribution,— in spite of Mr. Turnbull,—if only Mr. Daubeny would be 
good natured. ‘ 

Neither the weather, which was very hot, nor the tedium of the ses- 
sion, which had been very great, nor the anxiety of Ministers, which 
was very pressing, had any effect in impairing the energy of Mr. Turn- 
bull.. He was as instant, as oratorical, as hostile, as indignant about 
redistribution as he had been about the franchise. He had been sure 
then, and he was sure now, that Ministers desired to burke the question, 
to deceive the people, to produce a bill that should be no bill. He 
brought out his clause,— and made Loughton his instance. ‘“ Would 
the honourable gentleman who sat lowest on the Treasury bench,— 
who at this moment was in sweet confidential intercourse with the right 
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honourable gentleman now President of the Board of Trade, who had 
once been a friend of the people,— would the young Lord of the Trea- 
sury get up in his place and tell them that no peer of Parliament had 
at present a voice in sending a member to their House of Commons,— 
that no peer would have a voice if this bill, as proposed by the Gov- 
ernment, were passed in its present useless, ineffectual, conservative, 
and most dishonest form?” 

Phineas, who replied to this, and who told Mr. Turnbull that he him- 
self could not answer for any peers,— but that he thought it probable 
that most peers would, by their opinions, somewhat influence the opin- 
ions of some electors,— was thought to have got out of his difficulty 
very well. But there was the clause of Mr. Turnbull to be dealt with,— 
a clause directly disfranchising seven single-winged boroughs, of which 
Loughton was of course one,—a clause to which the Government must 
either submit or object. Submission would be certain defeat in one 
way, and objection would be as certain defeat in another,— if the gen- 
tlemen on the other side were not disposed to assist the ministers. It 
was said that the Cabinet was divided. Mr. Gresham and Mr. Monk 
were for letting the seven boroughs go. Mr. Mildmay could not bring 
himself to obey Mr. Turnbull, and Mr. Palliser supported him. When 
Mr. Mildmay was told that Mr. Daubeny would certainly go into the 
same lobby with Mr. Turnbull respecting the seven boroughs, he was 
reported to have said that in that case Mr. Daubeny must be prepared 
with a Government. Mr. Daubeny made a beautiful speech about the 
seven boroughs ;— the seven sins, and seven stars, and seven churches, 
and seven lamps. He would make no party question of this. Gentle- 
men who usually acted with him would vote as their own sense of right 
or wrong directed them ;— from which expression of a special sanction 
it was considered that these gentlemen were not accustomed to exercise 
the privilege now accorded to them. But in regarding the question as 
one of right and wrong, and in looking at what he believed to be both 
the wish of the country and its interests, he, Mr. Daubeny,— he, him- 
self, being simply a humble member of that House,— must support the 
clause of the honourable gentleman. Almost all those to whom had 
been surrendered the privilege of using their own judgment for that 
occasion only, used it discreetly,— as their chief had used it himself— 
and Mr. Turnbull carried his clause by a majority of fifteen. It was 
then 3 A. M., and Mr. Gresham rising after the division, said that his 
right honourable friend the First Lord of the Treasury was too tired to 
return to the House, and had requested him to state that the Govern- 
ment, would declare their purpose at 6 p. M. on the following evening. 

Phineas, though he had made his little speech in answer to Mr. 
Turnbull with good humoured flippancy, had recorded his vote in fa- 
vour of the seven boroughs with a sore heart. Much as he disliked 
Mr. Turnbull, he knew that Mr. Turnbull was right in this. He had 
spoken to Mr. Monk on the subject, as it were asking Mr. Monk’s per- 
mission to throw up his office, and vote against Mr. Mildmay. But Mr. 
Monk was angry with him, telling him that his conscience was of that 
restless, uneasy sort which is neither useful nor manly.“ We all know,” 
said Mr. Monk, “and none better than Mr. Mildmay, that we cannot 
justify such a borough as Loughton by the theory of our parliamentary 
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representation,— any more than we can justify the fact that Hunting- 
donshire should return as many members as the East Riding. There 
must be compromises, and you should trust to others who have studied 
the matter more thoroughly than you, to say how far the compromise 
should go at the present moment.” 

“It is the influence of the peer, not the paucity of the electors,” said 
Phineas. 

“ And has no peer any influence in a county? Would you disfran- 
chise Westmoreland? Believe me, Finn, if you want to be useful, you 
must submit yourself in such matters to those with whom you act.” 

Phineas had no answer to make, but he was not happy in his mind. 
And he'was the less happy, perhaps, because he was very sure that 
Mr. Mildmay would be beaten. Mr. Low in these days harassed him 
sorely. Mr. Low was very keen against such boroughs as Loughton, 
declaring that Mr. Daubeny was quite right to join his standard to 
that of Mr. Turnbull on such an issue. Mr. Low was the reformer 
now, and Phineas found himself obliged to fight a losing battle on be- 
half of an acknowledged abuse. He never went near Bunce ; but un- 
fortunately for him, Bunce caught him once in the street and showed 
him no mercy. “Slide was a little ’eavy on you in the Banner the 
other day,— eh, Mr. Finn ?—too ’eavy, as I told him.” 

“Mr. Slide can be just as heavy as he pleases, Bunce.” 

“'That’s in course. The press is free, thank God,—as yet. But it 
wasn’t any good rattling away at the Earl’s little borough when it’s 
sure to go. Of course it'll go, Mr. Finn.” 

“T think it will.” 

“The whole seven on’em. The ’ouse couldn’t but do it. They tell 
me it’s all Mr. Mildmay’s own work, sticking out for keeping on ’em. 
He’s very old, and so we'll forgive him. But he must go, Mr. Finn.” 

“We shall know all about that soon, Bunce.” 

“If you don’t get another seat, Mr. Finn, I suppose we shall see 
you back at the Inn. I hope we may. It’s better than being member 
for Loughton, Mr. Finn ;— you may be sure of that.” And then Mr. 
Bunce passed on. 

Mr. Turnbull carried his clause, and Loughton was doomed. 
Loughton and the other six deadly sins were anathematized, exorcised, 
and finally got rid of out of the world by the voices of gentlemen who 
had been proclaiming the beauty of such pleasant vices all their lives, 
and who in their hearts hated all changes that tended towards popular 
representation. But not the less was Mr. Mildmay beaten ; and, in 
accordance with the promise made by his first lieutenant immediately 
after the vote was taken, the Prime Minister came forward on the next 
evening and made his statement. He had already put his resignation 
into the hands of Her Majesty, and Her Majesty had graciously ac- 
cepted it. He was very old, and felt that the time had come in which 
it behoved him to retire into that leisure which he thought he had, per- 
haps, earned. He had hoped to carry this bill as the last act of his 
political life ; but he was too old, too stiff, as he said, in his prejudices, 

“to bend further than he had bent already, and he must leave the com- 
pletion of the matter in other hands. Her Majesty had sent for Mr. 
Gresham, and Mr. Gresham had already seen Her Majesty. Mr. Gres- 
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ham and his other colleagues, though they dissented from the clause 
which had been carried by the united efforts of gentlemen opposite to 
him, and of gentlemen below him on his own side of the House, were 
younger men than he, and would, for the country’s sake,— and for the 
sake of Her. Majesty,— endeavour to carry the bill through. There 
would then, of course, be a dissolution, and the future Government 
would, no doubt, depend on the choice of the country. From all 
which it was understood that Mr. Gresham was to go on with the bill 
to a conclusion, whatever might be the divisions carried against him, 
and that a new Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs must be chosen. 
Phineas understood, also, that he had lost his seat at Loughton. For 
the borough of Loughton there would never again be an election. “If 
I had been Mr. Mildimay, I would have thrown the bill up altogether,” 
Lord Brentford said afterwards ; “but of course it was not for me to 
interfere.” 

The session was protracted for two months after that,— beyond the 
time at which grouse should have been shot,— and by the 23rd of Au- 
gust became the law of the land. “I shall never get over it,” said Mr. 
Ratler to Mr. Finn, seated one terribly hot evening on a bench behind 
the Cabinet Ministers,—~ “never. I don’t suppose such a session for 
work was ever known before. Think what it is to have to keep men to- 
gether in August, with the thermometer at 81°, and the river stinking 
like,— like the very mischief.” Mr. Ratler, however, did not die. 

On the last day of the season Laurence Fitzgibbon resigned. Ru- 
mours reached the ears of Phineas as to the cause of this, but no cer- 
tain cause was told him. It was said that Lord Cantrip had insisted 
upon it, Laurence having by mischance been called upon for some 
official statement during an unfortunate period of absence. ‘There was, 
however, a mystery about it ;—but the mystery was not half so won- 
derful as the triumph to Phineas, when Mr. Gresham offered him the 
place. 

“ But I shall have no seat,” said Phineas. 

“We shall none of us have seats to-morrow,” said Mr. Gresham. 

“ But I shall be at a loss to find a place to stand for.” 

“The election will not come on till November, and you must look 
about you. Both Mr. Monk and Lord Brentford seem to think you 
will be in the House.” 

And so the bill was carried, and the session was ended. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
“THE DUKE.” 


By the middle of September there was assembled a large party at 
Matching Priory, a country mansion belonging to Mr. Plantagenet Pal- 
liser. The men had certainly been chosen in reference to their pollit- 
ical feelings and position,— for there was not a guest in the house who 
had voted for Mr. Turnbull’s clause, or the wife or daughter, or sister 
of any one who had so voted. Indeed, in these days politics ran so 
high that among politicians all social gatherings were brought together 
with some reference to the state of parties. Phineas was invited, and 
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when he arrived at Matching he found that half the Cabinet was there. 
Mr. Kennedy .was not there, nor was Lady Laura. Mr. Monk was 

there, and the Duke — with the Duchess, and Mr. Gresham, and Lord 

Thrift ; Mrs. Max Goesler was there also, and Mrs. Bonteen,—Mr. 

3onteen being detained somewhere out of the way ; and Violet Effing- 

ham was expected in two days, and Lord Chiltern at the end of the 

week. Lady Glencora took an opportunity of imparting this latter in- 

formation to Phineas very soon after his arrival ; and Phineas, as he 

watched her eye and her mouth while she spoke, was quite sure that 

Lady Glencora knew the story of the duel. “I shall be delighted to 

see him again,” said Phineas. “That is all right,” said Lady Glencora. 

There were also there Mr. and Mrs. Grey, who were great friends of 

the Pallisers,— and on the very day on which Phineas reached Match- 

ing, at half an hour before the time for dressing, the Duke of Omnium 

arrived. Now, Mr. Palliser was the Duke’s nephew and heir,— and 

the Duke of Omnium was a very great person indeed. I hardly know 

why it should have been so, but the Duke of Omnium was certainly a 

greater man in public estimation than the other duke then present,— 

the Duke of St. Bungay. The Duke of St. Bungay was a useful man, 

and had been so all his life, sitting in Cabinets and serving his coun- 
try, constant as any peer in the House of Lords, always ready to take 

on his own shoulders any troublesome work required of him, than whom 
Mr. Mildmay, and Mr. Mildmay’s predecessor at the head of the lib- 
eral party, had had no more devoted adherent. But the Duke of Om- 
nium had never yet done a day’s work on behalf of his country. They 
both wore the Garter, the Duke of St. Bungay having earned it by ser- 
vice, the Duke of Omnium having been decorated with the blue rib- 
bon,— because he was Duke of Omnium. ‘The one was a moral, good 
man, a good husband, a good father, and a good friend. The other,— 
did not bear quite so high a reputation. But men and women thought 
but little of the Duke of St. Bungay, while the other duke was regard- 
ed with an almost reverential awe. I think the secret lay in the simple 
fact that the Duke of Omnium had not been common in the eyes of the 
people. He had contrived to envelope himself in something of the 
ancient mystery of wealth and rank, Within three minutes of the 
Duke’s arrival Mrs. Bonteen, with an air of great importance, whis- 
pered a word to Phineas. “He has come. He arrived exactly at 
seven !” 

“Who has come?” Phineas asked. 

“The Duke of Omnium!” she said, almost reprimanding him by 
her tone of voice for his indifference. “There has been a great doubt 
whether or no he would show himself at last. Lady Glencora told me 
that he never will pledge himself. I am so glad he has come.” 

“T don’t think I ever saw him,” said Phineas. 

“Oh, I have seen him,—a magnificent-looking man! I think it is 
so very nice of Lady Glencora getting him to meet us. It is very 
rarely that he will join a great party, but they say Lady Glencora can 
do anything with him since the heir was born. I suppose you have 
heard all about that.” 

“No,” said Phineas ; “I have heard nothing of the heir, but I know 
that there are three or four babies.” 
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“There was no heir, you know, for a year and a half, and they were 
all au désespoir ; and the Duke was very nearly quarrelling with his 
nephew ; and Mr. Palliser ; you know it had very nearly come 
to a separation.” 

“T don’t know anything at all about it,” said Phineas, who was not 
very fond of the lady who was giving him the information. 

“It is so, I can assure you ; but since the boy was born Lady Glen- 
cora can do anything with the Duke. She made him go to Ascot last 
spring, and he presented her with the favourite for one of the races on 
the very morning the horse ran. ‘They say he gave three thousand 
pounds for him.” 

“ And did Lady Glencora win?” 

“ No ;—the horse lost ; and Mr. Palliser has never known what to do 
with him since. But it was very pretty of the Duke ;— was it not?” 

Phineas, though he had intended to show to Mrs. Bonteen how little 
he thought about the Duke of Omnium,—how small was his respect 
for a great peer who took no part in politics,— could not protect him- 
self from a certain feeling of anxiety as to the aspect and gait and 
words of the man of whom people thought so much, of whom he had 
heard so often, and of whom he had seen so little. He told himself 
that the Duke of Omnium should be no more to him than any other 
man, but yet the Duke of Omnium was more to him than other men. 
When he came down into the drawing-room he was angry with himself, 
and stood apart — and was then angry with himself again because he 
stood apart. Why should he make a difference in his own bearing be- 
cause there was such a man in the company? And yet he could not 
avoid it. When he entered the room the Duke was standing in a large 
bow-window, and two or three ladies and two or three men were stand- 
ing round him. Phineas would not go near the group, telling himself 
that he would not approach a man so grand as was the Duke of Om- 
nium. He saw Madame Max Goesler among the party, and after 
a while ke saw her retreat. As she retreated, Phineas knew that some 
word from Madame Max Goesler had not been received with the gra- 
ciousness which she had expected. There was the prettiest smile in 
the world on the lady’s face, and she took a corner on a sofa with an 
air of perfect satisfaction. But yet Phineas knew that she had received 
a wound. 

“T called twice on you in London,” said Phineas, coming up close 
to her, “ but was not fortunate enough to find you!” 

“Yes ;— but you came so late in the season as to make it impossi- 
ble that there should be any arrangements for our meeting. What can 
any woman do when a gentleman calls on her in August?” 

“T came in July.” 

“Yes, you did ; on the 31st. I keep the most accurate record of all 
such things, Mr. Finn. But let us hope that we may have better luck next 
year. Inthe meantime, we can only enjoy the good things that are 
going.” 

“ Socially or politically, Madame Goesler?” 

“Oh, socially. How can I mean anything else when the Duke of 
Omnium is here? I feel so much taller at being in the same house 
with him. Do not you? But you are a spoilt child of fortune, and 
perhaps you have met him before.” 
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“T think I once saw the back of a hat in the park, and somebody 
told me that the Duke’s head was inside it.” 

“ And you have never seen him but that once?” 

“ Never but that once,— till now.” 

“ And do not you feel elated?” 

“Of course Ido. For what do you take me, Madame Goesler?” 

“TI do,—immensely. I believe him to be a fool, and I never heard 
of his doing a kind act to anybody in my life.” 

“Not when he gave the racehorse to Lady Glencora?” 

“T wonder whether that was true. Did you ever hear of such an 
absurdity? As I was saying, I don’t think he ever did anything for 
anybody ;— but then, you know, to be Duke of Omnium! It isn’t 
necessary,— is it,— that a Duke of Omnium should do anything except 
be Duke of Omnium?” 

At this moment Lady Glencora came up to Phineas, and took him 
across to the Duke. ‘The Duke had expressed a desire to be intro- 
duced to him. Phineas, half-pleased and_half-disgusted, had no alter- 
native, and followed Lady Glencora. ‘The Duke shook hands with 
him, and made a little bow, and said something about the garrotters, 
which Phineas, in his confusion, did not quite understand. He tried 
to reply as he would have replied to anybody else ; but the weight of 
the Duke’s majesty was too much for him, and he bungled. The Duke 
made another little bow, and in a moment was speaking a word of con- 
descension to some other favoured individual. Phineas retreated alto- 
gether disgusted,—hating the Duke, but hating himself worse ; but he 
would not retreat in the direction of Madame Max Goesler. It might 
suit that lady to take an instant little revenge for her discomfiture, but 
it did not suit him to do so. The question with him would be, whether 
in some future part of his career it might not be his duty to assist in 
putting down Dukes of Omnium. 

At dinner Phineas sat between Mrs. Bonteen and the Duchess of St. 
Bungay, and did not find himself very happy. At the other end of the 
table the Duke,— the great Duke, was seated. at Lady Glencora’s right 
hand, and on his other side Fortune had placed Madame Max Goes- 
ler. The greatest interest which Phineas had during the dinner was in 
watching the operations,—the triumphantly successful operations of 
that lady. Before dinner she had been wounded by the Duke. The 
Duke had not condescended to accord the honour of his little bow of 
graciousness to some little flattering morsel of wit which the lady had 
uttered on his behoof. She had said a sharp word or two in her mo- 
mentary anger to Phineas ; but when Fortune was so good to her in 
that matter of her place at dinner, she was not fool enough to throw 
away her chance. ‘Throughout the soup and fish she was very quiet. 
She said a word or two after her first glass of champagne. The Duke 
refused two dishes, one after another, and then she glided into conver- 
sation. By the time that he had his roast mutton before him she was 
in full play, and as she ate her peach, the Duke was bending over her 
with his most gracious smile. 

“Didn’t you think the session was very long, Mr. Finn?” said the 
Duchess to Phineas. 

“Very long indeed, Duchess,” said Phineas, with his attention still 
fixed on Madame Max Goesler. 
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“The Duke found it very troublesome.” 

“T daresay he did,” said Phineas. That duke and that duchess 
were no more than any other man and any other man’s wife. The ses- 
sion had not been longer to the Duke of St. Bungay than to all the 
public servants. Phineas had the greatest possible respect for the 
Duke of St. Bungay, but he could not take much interest in the wail- 
ings of the Duchess on her husband’s behalf. 

“And things do seem to be so very uncomfortable now,” said the 
Duchess,— thinking partly of the resignation of Mr. Mildmay,-and 
partly of the fact that her own old peculiar maid who had lived with 
her for thirty years had retired into private life. 

“Not so very bad, Duchess, I hope,” said Phineas, observing that at 
this moment Madame Max Goesler’s eyes were brilliant with triumph. 
Then there came upon him a sudden ambition,— that he would like to 
“cut out” the Duke of Omnium in the estimation of Madame Max 
Goesler. The brightness of Madame Max Goesler’s eyes had not been 
thrown away upon our hero. 

Violet Effingham came at the appointed time, and, to the surprise of 
Phineas, was brought to Matching by Lord Brentford. Phineas at first 
thought that it was intended that the Earl and his son should meet and 
make up their quarrel at Mr. Palliser’s house. But Lord Brentford 
stayed only one night, and Phineas on the next morning heard the 
whole history of his coming and going from Violet. “I have almost 
been on my knees to him to stay,” she said. “ Indeed, I did go on my 
knees,— actually on my knees.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“ He put his arm round me and kissed me, and,— and,—I cannot 
tell you all that he said. But it ended in this,—that if Chiltern can 
be made to go to Saulsby, fatted calves without stint will be killed. I 
shall do all I can to make him go, and so must you Mr. Finn. Of 
course that silly affair in foreign parts is not to make any difference 
between you two.” 

Phineas smiled and said he would do his best, and looked up into her 
face, and was just able to talk to her as though things were going com- 
fortably with him. But his heart was very cold. As Violet had speken 
to him about Lord Chiltern there had come upon him, for the first 
time,— for the first time since he had known that Lord Chiltern had 
been refused,— an idea, a doubt, whether even yet Violet might not 
become Lord Chiltern’s wife. His heart wasvery sad, but he struggled 
on,— declaring that it was incumbent on them both to bring together 
the father and son. 

“T am so glad to hear you say so, Mr. Finn,” said Violet. “TI really 
do believe that you can do more towards it than any one else. Lord 
Chiltern would think nothing of my advice,— would hardly speak to 
me on such a subject. But he respects you as well as likes you, and 
not the less because of what has occurred.” 

How was it that Violet should know aught of the respect or liking 
felt by this rejected suitor for that other suitor,— who had also been 
rejected? And how was it that she was thus able to talk of one of 
them to the other, as though neither of them had ever come forward 
with such a suit? Phineas felt his position to be so strange as to be 
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almost burdensome. He had told Violet, when she had refused him, 
very plainly, that he should come again to her, and ask once more for 
the great gift which he coveted. But he could not ask again now. In 
the first place, there was that in her manner which made him sure that 
were he to do so, he would ask in vain ; and then he felt that she was 
placing a special confidence in him, against which he would commit a 
sin were he to use her present intimacy with him for purposes of making 
love. ‘They two were to put their shoulders together to help Lord 
Chiltern, and while doing so he could not continue a suit which would 
be felt by both of them to be hostile to Lord Chiltern. ‘There might be 
opportunity for a chance word, and if so the chance word should be 
spoken ; but he could not make a deliberate attack, such as he had 
made in Portman Square. Violet also probably understood that she 
had not now been caught in a mousetrap. 

The Duke was to spend four days at Matching, and on the third 
day,— the day before Lord Chiltern was expected,— he was to be seen 
riding with Madame Max Goesler by his side. Madame Max Goesler 
was known as a perfect horsewoman,— one indeed who was rather fond 
of going a little fast on horseback, and who rode well to hounds. But 
the Duke seldom moved out of a walk, and on this occasion Madame 
Max was as steady in her seat and almost as slow as the mounted ghost 
in Don Juan. But it was said by some there, especially by Mrs. Bon- 
teen, that the conversation between them was not slow. And on the 
next morning the Duke and Madame Max Goesler were together again 
before luncheon, standing on a terrace at the back of the house, look- 
ing down on a party who were playing croquet on the lawn. 

“Jo you never play?” said the Duke. 

“Oh yes ;— one does everything a little.’ 

“Tam sure you would play well. Why do you not play now?” 

“No ;—I shall not play now.” 

“JT should like to see you with your mallet.” 

“T am sorry your Grace cannot be gratified. I have played croquet 
till I am tired of it, and have come to think it is only fit for boys and 
girls. ‘The great thing is to give them opportunities fof flirting, and it 
does that.” 

“ And do you never flirt, Madame Goesler?” 

“Never at croquet, Duke.” 

“ And what with you is the choicest time?” 

“That depends on so many things,— and so much on the chosen 
person. What do you recommend?” 

“ Ah,— I am so ignorant. I can recommend nothing.” 

“What do you say to a mountain-top at dawn on a summer day?” 
asked Madame Max Goesler 

“ You make me shiver,” said the Duke. 

“Ora boat on a lake on a summer evening, or a good lead after 
hounds with nobody else within three fields, or the bottom of a salt- 
mine, or the deck of an ocean steamer, or a military hospital in time 
of war, or a railway journey from Paris to Marseilles?” 

“ Madame Max Goesler, you have the most uncomfortable ideas.” 

“T have no doubt your Grace has tried each of them,— successfully. 
But perhaps, after all, a comfortable chair over a good fire, in a pretty 
room, beats everything.” 
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“T think it does,—certainly,” said the Duke. ‘Then he whispered 
something at which Madame Max Goesler blushed and smiled, and 
immediately after that she followed those who had already gone in to 
lunch. 

Mrs. Bonteen had been hovering round the spot on the terrace on 
which the Duke and Madame Max Goesler had been standing, looking 
on with envious eyes, meditating some attack, some interruption, some 
excuse for an interpolation, but her courage had failed her and she had 
not dared to approach. The Duke had known nothing of the hovering 
propinquity of Mrs. Bonteen, but Madame Goesler had seen and had 
understood it all. 

“Dear Mrs. Bonteen,” she said afterwards, “why did you not come 
and join us? The Duke was so pleasant.” 

“'T'wo is company, and three is none,” said Mrs. Bonteen, who in 
her anger was hardly able to choose her words quite as well as she 
might have done had she been more cool. 

“Our friend Madame Max has made quite a new conquest,” said 
Mrs. Bonteen to Lady Glencora. 

“Tam so pleased,” said Lady Glencora, with apparently unaffected 
delight. “It is such a great thing to get anybody to amuse my uncle. 
You see everybody cannot talk to him, and he will not talk to every- 
body.” 

“He talked enough to her in all conscience,” said Mrs. Bonteen, 
who was now more angry than ever. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE DUELLISTS MEET. 


Lorp CHILTERN arrived and Phineas was a little nervous as to their 
meeting. He came back from shooting on the day in question, and 
was told by the servant that Lord Chiltern was in the house. Phineas 
went into the_billiard-room in his knickerbockers, thinking probably 
that he might fe there, and then into the drawing-room, and at last into 
the library,— but Lord Chiltern was not to be found. At last he came 
across Violet. 

“ Have you seen him?” he asked. 

“ Yes ;— he was with me half an hour since, walking round the gar- 
dens.” 

“ And how is he? Come ;—tell me something about him.” 

“T never knew him to be more pleasant. He would give no promise 
about Saulsby, but he did not say that he would not go.” 

“Does he know that I am here?” 

“Yes ;—I told him so. I told him how much pleasure I should 
have in seeing you two together,— as friends.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“ He laughed, and said you were the best fellow in the world. You 
see I am obliged to be explicit.” 

“ But why did he laugh ?” Phineas asked. 

“ He did not tell me, but I suppose it was because he was thinking 
of a little trip he once took to Belgium, and he perceived that I knew 
all about it.” 
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“T wonder who told you. But never mind. I do not mean to 
ask any questions. As I do not like that our first meeting should 
be before all the people in the drawing-room, I will go to him in his 
own room.” 

“Do, do ;— that will be so nice of you.” 

Phineas sent his card up by a servant, and in a few minutes was 
standing with his hand on the lock of Lord Chiltern’s door. ‘The last 
time he had seen this man, they had met with pistols in their hands to 
shoot at each other, and Lord Chiltern had in truth done his very best 
to shoot his opponent. The cause of quarrel was the same between 
them as ever. Phineas had not given up Violet, and had no intention 
of giving herup. And he had received no intimation whatever from 
his rival that there was to be a truce between them. Phineas had in- 
deed written in friendship to Lord Chiltern, but he had received no 
answer ;— and nothing of certainty was to be gathered from the report 
which Violet had just made. It might well be that Lord Chiltern would 
turn upon him now in his wrath, and that there would be some scene 
which in a strange house would be obviously objectionable. Never- 
theless he had resolved that even that would be better than a chance 
encounter among strangers in a drawing-room. So the door was 
opened and the two men met. 

“Well, old fellow,” said Lord Chiltern, laughing. ‘Then all doubt 
was over, and in a moment Phineas was shaking his former,— and 
present friend,— warmly by the hand. “So we’ve come to be an Under 
Secretary, have we ?— and all that kind of thing.” 

“T had to get into harness,— when the harness offered itself,” said 
Phineas. 

“T suppose so. It’s a deuce of a bore, isn’t it?” 

“T always liked work you know.” 

“TI thought you liked hunting better. You used toride as if you did 
There’s Bonebraker back again in the stable for you. That poor fool 
who bought him could do nothing with him, and I let him have his 
money back.” 

“| don’t see why you should have done that.” 

“Because I was the biggest fool of the two. Do you remember 
when that brute got me down under the bank in the river? That was 
about the nearest touch I ever had. Lord bless me ;—how he did 
squeeze me. So here you are ;— staying with the Pallisers,— one of a 
Government party, I suppose. But what are you going to do for a 
seat, my friend ?” 

“Don’t talk about that yet, Chiltern.” 

“ A sore subject,— isn’t it? I think they have been quite right, you 
know, to put Loughton into the melting-pot,— though I’m sorry enough 
for your sake.” 

“ Quite right,” said Phineas. 

“ And yet you voted against it, old chap? But, come, I’m not going 
to be down upon you. So my father has been here ?” 

“Yes ;— he was here for a day or two.” 

“Violet has just been telling me. You and he are as good friends 
as ever?” 

“T trust we are.” 
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“ He never heard of that little affair?” And Lord Chiltern nodded 
his head, intending to indicate the direction of Blankenburg. 

“T do not think he has yet.” _ 

“So Violet tells me. Of course you know that she has heard all 
about it.” 

“T have reason to suppose as much.” 

“ And so does Laura.” 

“T told her myself,” said Phineas. 

“The deuce you did. But I dare say it was for the best. It’s a 
pity you had not proclaimed it at Charing Cross, and then nobody 
would have believed a word about it. Of course my father will hear 
it some day.” 

“You are going to Saulsby, I hope, Chiltern?” 

“That question is easier asked than answered. It is quite true that 
the great difficulty has been got over. Laura has had her money. 
And if my father will only acknowledge that he has wronged me 
throughout, from beginning to end, I will go to Saulsby to-morrow ;— 
and would cut you out at Loughton the next day, only that Loughton is 
not Loughton any longer.” 

“You cannot expect your father to do that.” 

“No;—and therefore there is a difficulty. So you’ve had that 
awfully ponderous Duke here. How did you get on with him?” 

“ Admirably. He condescended to do something which he called 
shaking hands with me.” PF 

“ He is the greatest old dust out,” said Lord Chiltern disrespectfully 
“ Did he take any notice of Violet?” 

“ Not that I observed.” 

“ He ought not to be allowed into the same room with her.” After 
that there was a short pause, as Phineas felt some hesitation in speak- 
ing of Miss Effingham to Lord Chiltern. “And how do you get on 
with her?” asked Lord Chiltern. Here was a question for a man to 
answer. The question was so hard to te answered, that Phineas did 
not at first make any attempt to answer it. “You know exactly the 
ground that I stand on,” continued Lord Chiltern. “She has retused 
me three times. Have you been more fortunate?” 

Lord Chiltern, as he asked his question, looked full into Finn’s face 
in a manner that was irresistible. His look was not one of anger nor 
even of pride. It was not, indeed, without a strong dash of fun. But 
such as it was it showed Phineas that Lord Chiltern intended to have 
an answer. “No,” said he at last, “I have not been more fortunate.” 

“ Perhaps you have changed your mind,” said his host. 

“ No ;— I have not changed my mind,” said Phineas quickly. 

“ How stands it then? Come ;— let us be honest to each other. I 
told you down at Willingford that I would quarrel with any man who 
attempted to cut me out with Violet Effingham. You made up your 
mind that you would do so, and therefore I quarrelled with you. But 
we can’t always be fighting duels.” 

“T hope we may not have to fight another.” 

“No ;— it would be absurd,” said Lord Chiltern. “I rather think 
that what we did was absurd. But upon my life I did not see any other 
way out of it. However, that is over. How is it to be now?” 
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“What am I to say in answer to that?” asked Phineas. 

“Just the truth. You have asked her, I suppose?” 

“ Yes ;— I have asked her.” 

“ And she has refused you?” 

“ Yes ;—she refused me. ” 

“ And you mean to ask her again?” 

“T shall ;—if I ever think that there isa chance. Indeed, Chiltern, 
I believe I shall whether I think that I have any chance or not.” 

“Then we start fairly, Finn. I certainly shall do so. I believe I 
once told you that I never would ;— but that was long before I sus- 
pected that you would éfiter for the same plate. What a man says on 
such a matter when he is down in the mouth goes for nothing. Now 
we understand each other, and you had better go and dress. The bell 
rang nearly half an hour ago, and my fellow is hanging about outside 
the door.” . 

The interview had in one respect been very pleasant to Phineas, and 
in another it had been very bitter. It was pleasant to him to know 
that he and Lord Chiltern were again friends. It was a delight to him 
to feel that this half-savage but high-spirited young nobleman, who had 
been so anxious to fight with him and to shoot him, was nevertheless 
ready to own that he had behaved well. Lord Chiltern had in fact 
acknowledged that though he had been anxious to blow out our hero’s 
brains, he was aware all the time that our hero was a good sort of fel- 
low. Phineas understood this, and felt that it was pleasant. But with 
this understanding, and accompanying this pleasure, there was a con- 
viction in his heart that the distance between Lord Chiltern and Violet 
would daily grow to be less and still less,;— and that Lord Chiltern 
could afford to be generous. If Miss Effingham could teach herself to 
be fond of Lord Chiltern, what had he, Phineas Finn, to offer in oppo- 
sition to the claims of such a suitor? 

That evening Lord Chiltern took Miss Effingham out to dinner. 
Phineas told himself that this was of course so arranged by Lady Glen- 
cora, with the express view of serving the Saulsby interest. It was 
almost nothing to him at the moment that Madame Max Goesler was 
intrusted to him. He had his ambition respecting Madame Max Goes- 
ler ; but that for the time was in abeyance. He could hardly keep his 
eyes off Miss Effingham. And yet, as he well knew, his observation 
of her must be quite useless. He knew beforehand, with absolute ac- 
curacy, the manner in which she would treat her lover. She would be 
kind, genial, friendly, confidential, nay, affectionate ; and yet her man- 
ner would mean nothing,— would give no clue to her future decision 
either for or against Lord Chiltern. It was, as Phineas thought, a pe- 
culiarity with Violet Effingham that she could treat her rejected lovers 
as dear familiar friends immediately after her rejection of them. 

“Mr. Finn,” said Madame Max Goesler, “ your eyes and ears are 
tell-tales of your passion!” 

“TI hope not,” said Phineas, “as I certainly do not wish that any 
one should guess how strong is my regard for you.” 

“That is prettily turned,— very prettily turned ; and shows more 
readiness of wit than I gave you credit for under your present suffering. 
But of course we all know where your heart is. Men do not undertake 
perilous journeys to Belgium for nothing.” 
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“That unfortunate journey to Belgium! But, dear Madame Max, 
really nobody knows why I went.” 

“You met Lord Chiltern there ?” 

“Oh yes ;—I met Lord Chiltern there.’ 

* And there was a duel?” 

“ Madame Max,— you must not ask me to criminate myself.” 

“Of course there was, and of course it was about Miss Effingham, 
and of course the lady thinks herself bound to refuse both the gentle- 
men who were so very wicked, and of course P 

“ Well,— what follows ?” 

“ Ah!—if you have not wit enough to see, T do not think it can be 
my duty to tell you. But I wished to caution you as a friend that your 
eyes and ears should be more under your command.” 

“You will go to Saulsby ?” Violet said to Lord Chiltern. 

“I cannot passibly tell as yet,” said he, frowning. 

“Then I can tell you that you ought to go. I do not care a bit for 
your frowns. What does the fifth commandment say?” 

“If you have no better arguments than the commandments, Vio- 


’ 








let 

“There can be none better. Do you mean to say that the command- 
ments are nothing to you?” 

“T mean to say that I shan’t go to Saulsby because I am told in the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus to honour my father and mother,— and 
that I shouldn’t believe anybody who told me that he did anything be- 
cause of the commandments.” 

“ Oh, Lord Chiltern!” 

“ People are so prejudiced and so used to humbug that for the most 
part they do not in the least know their own motives for what they do. 
I will go to Saulsby to morrow,—for a reward.” 

“For what reward?” said Violet, blushing. 

“For the only one in the world that could tempt me to do anything. 

“You should go for the sake of duty. I should not even care to see 
you go, much as I long for it, if that feeling did not take you there.” 

It was arranged that Phineas and Lord Chiltern were to leave Match- 
ing together. Phineas was to remain at his office all October, and in 
November the general election was to take place. What he had hith- 
erto heard about a future seat was most vague, but he was to meet 
Ratler and Barrington Erle in London, and it had been understood that 
Barrington Erle, who was now at Saulsby, was to make some inquiry 
as to that group of boroughs of which Loughton at this moment formed 
one. But as Loughton was the smallest of four boroughs, and as one 
of the four had for many years had a representative of its own, Phineas 
feared that no success would be found there. In his present agony he 
began to think that there might be a strong plea made for a few private 
seats in the House of Commons, and that the propriety of throwing 
Loughton into the melting-pot was, after all, open to question. He and 
Lord Chiltern were to return to London together, and Lord Chiltern, 
according to his present scheme, was to proceed at once to Willingford 
to look after the cub-hunting. Nothing that either Violet or Phineas 
could say to him would induce him to promise to go to Saulsby. When 
Phineas pressed it, he was told by Lord Chiltern that he was a fool for his 
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pains,— by which Phineas understood perfectly well that when Lord 
Chiltern did go to Saulsby, he, Phineas, was to take that as strong evi- 
dence that everything was over for him as regarded Violet Effingham. 
When Violet expressed her eagerness that the visit should be made, she 
was stopped with an assurance that she could have it done at once if she 
pleased. Let him only be enabled to carry with him the tidings of his 
betrothal, and he would start for his father’s house without an hour’s 
delay. But this authority Violet would not give him. When he an- 
swered her after this fashion, she could only tell him that he was ungen- 
erous. “At any rate I am not false,” he replied on one occasion. 
“What I say is the truth.” 

There was a very tender parting between Phineas and Madame Max 
Goesler. She had learned from him pretty nearly all his history, and 
certainly knew more of the reality of his affairs than any of those in 
London who had been his most staunch friends. “Of course you'll 
get a seat,” she said as he took his leave of her. “If I understand it 
at all, they never throw over an ally so useful as you are.” 

“ But the intention is that in this matter nobody shall any longer have 
the power of throwing over, or of not throwing over, anybody.” 

“That is all very well, my friend ; but cakes will still be hot in the 
mouth, even though Mr. Daubeny turn purist, with Mr. Turnbull to 
help him. If you want any assistance in finding a seat you will not go 
to the People’s Banner,— even yet.” 

“ Certainly not to the People’s Banner.” 

“T don’t quite understand what the franchise is,” continued Madame 
Max Goesler. 

“ Household in boroughs,” said Phineas with some energy. 

“Very well ;— household in boroughs. I daresay that is very fine 
and very liberal, though I don’t comprehend it in the least. And you 
want a borough. Very well. You won't go to the households. I 
don’t think you will ;— not at first, that is.” 

“ Where shall I go then?” 

“Oh,—to some great patron of a borough ;— or to a club;—or 
perhaps to some great firm. ‘The households will know nothing about 
it till they are told. Is not that it?” 

“The truth is, Madame Max, 1 do not know where I shall go. I 
am like a child lost in a wood. And you may understand this ;— if 
you do not see me in Park Lane before the end of January, I shall 
have perished in the wood.” 

“Then I will come and find you,—with a troop of householders. 
You will come. You will be there. I do not believe in death coming 
without signs. You are full of life.” As she spoke, she had hold of 
his hand, and there was nobody near them. They were in a little book- 
room inside the library at Matching, and the door, though not latched, 
was nearly closed. Phineas had flattered himself that Madame Goes- 
ler had retreated there in order that this farewell might be spoken 
without interruption. “And Mr. Finn ;—I wonder whether I may 
Say one thing,” she continued. 

“ You may say anything to me,” he replied. 

“ No,— not in this country, in this England. There are things one 
may not say here,— that are tabooed by a sort of consent,— and that 
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without any reason.” She paused again, and Phineas was at a loss to 
think what was the subject on which she was about to speak. Could 
she mean —? No; she could not mean to give him any outward plain- 
spoken sign that she was attached to him. It was the peculiar merit 
of this man that he was not vain, though much was done to him to fill 
him with vanity; and as the idea crossed his brain, he hated himself 
because it had been there. 

“To me you may say anything, Madame Goesler,” he said,— “here 
in England, as plainly as though we were in Vienna.” 

“ But I cannot say it in English,” she said. ‘Then in French, blush- 
ing and laughing as she spoke,— almost stammering in spite of her 
usual self-confidence,— she told him that accident had made her rich, 
full of money. Money was a drug with her. Money she knew was 
wanted, even for householders. Would he not understand her, and 
come to her, and learn from her how faithful a woman could be? 

He still was holding her by the hand, and he now raised it to his 
lips and kissed it. “The offer from you,” he said, “is as high-minded, 
as generous, and as honourable as its acceptance by me would be 
mean spirited, vile, and ignoble. But whether I fail or whether I suc- 
ceed, you shall see me before the winter is over.” 


CHAPTER L. 
AGAIN SUCCESSFUL. 


PHINEAS also said a word of farewell to Violet before he left Matching, 
but there was nothing peculiar in her little speech to him, or in his to 
her. “Of course we shall see each other in London. Don't talk of 
not being in the House. Of course you will be in the House.” ‘Then 
Phineas had shaken his head and smiled. Where was he to find a re- 
quisite number of householders prepared to return him? But as he 
went up to London he told himself that the air of the House of Com- 
mons was now the very breath of his nostrils. Life to him without it 
would be no life. To have come withir the reach of the good things 
of political life, to have made his mark so as to have almost insured 
future success, to have been the petted young official aspirant of the 
day,— and then to sink down into the miserable platitudes of private 
lite, to undergo daily attendance in law-courts without a brief, to listen 
to men who had come to be much below him in estimation and social 
intercourse, to sitin a wretched chamber up three pairs of stairs at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, whereas he was now at this moment provided with a gorgeous 
apartment looking out into the park from the Colonial Office in Down- 
ing Street, to be attended by a mongrel between a clerk and an errand 
boy at 17s. 6d. a week instead of by a private secretary who was the son 
of an earl’s sister, and was petted by countesses’ daughters innumera- 
ble,— all this would surely break his heart. He could have done it, so 
he told himself, and could have taken glory in doing it, had not these 
other things come in his way. But the other things had come. He 
had run the risk, and had thrown the dice. And now when the game 
was so nearly won, must it be that everything should be lost at last ? 

He knew that nothing was to be gained by melancholy looks at his 
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club, or by show of wretchedness at his office. London was very 
empty ; but the approaching elections still kept some there who other- 
wise would have been looking after the first flush of pheasants. Bar- 
rington Erle was there, and was not long in asking Phineas what were 
his views. 

“Ah;—that is so hard to say. Ratler told me that he would be 
looking about.” 

“Ratler is very well in the House,” said Barrington, “but he is of 
no use for anything beyond it. I suppose you were not brought up at 
the London University?” 

“Oh no,” said Phineas, remembering the glories of Trinity. 

, Because there would have been an opening. What do you say to 
Stratford,— the new Essex borough?” 

“ Broadbury the brewer is there already!” 

“Yes ;— and ready to spend any money you like to name. Let me 
see. Loughton is grouped with Smotherem, and Walker is'a deal too 
strong at Smotherem to hear of any other claim. I don’t think we 
could dare to propose it. There are the Chelsea hamlets, but it will 
take a wack of money.” 

“T have not got a wack of money,” said Phineas laughing. 

“'That’s the devil of it. I think, if I were you, I should hark back 
upon some place in Ireland. Couldn’t you get Laurence to give you 
up his seat ?” 

“What! Fitzgibbon ?” 

“Yes. He has not a ghost of a chance of getting into office again. 
Nothing on earth would induce him to look at a paper during all those 
weeks he was at the Colonial Office ; and when Cantrip spoke to him, 
all he said was, ‘Ah, bother!’ Cantrip did not like it, I can tell 
you.” 

“ But that wouldn't make him give up his seat.” 

“Of course you’d have to arrange it.” By which Phineas under- 
stood Barrington Erle to mean that he, Phineas, was in some way to 
give to Laurence Fitzgibbon some adequate compensation for the sur- 
render of his position as a county member. 

“T’m afraid that’s out of the question,” said Phineas. “If he were 
to go, I should not get it.” 

“ Would you have a chance at Loughshane ?” 

“T was thinking of trying it,” said Phineas. 

“ Of course you know that Morris is very ill.” This Mr. Morris was 
the brother of Lord Tulla, and was the sitting member for Loughshane. 
“Upon my word I think I should try that. I don’t see where we’re to 
put our hands on a seat in England. I don’t indeed.” Phineas, as he 
listened to this, could not help thinking that Barrington Erle, though 
he had certainly expressed a great deal of solicitude, was not as true 
a friend as he used to be. Perhaps he, Phineas, had risen too fast, and 
Barrington Erle was beginning to think that he might as well be out 
of the way. 

He wrote to his father, asking after the borough, and asking after 
the health of Mr. Morris. And in his letter he told his own story very 
plainly,— almost pathetically. He perhaps had been wrong to make 
the attempt which he had made. He began to believe that he had 
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been wrong. But at any rate he had made it so far successfully, and 
failure now would be doubly bitter. He thought that the party to 
which he belonged must now remain in office. It would hardly be pos- 
sible that a new election would produce a House of Commons favour- 
able to a conservative ministry. And witha liberal ministry he, Phineas, 
would be sure of his place, and sure of an official income,—if only 
he could find a seat. It was all very true, and was almost pathetic. 
The old doctor, who was inclined to be proud of his son, was not un- 
willing to make a sacrifice. Mrs. Finn declared before her daughters 
that if there was a seat in all Ireland, Phineas ought to have it. And 
Mary Flood Jones stood by listening, and wondering what Phineas 
would do if he lost his seat. Would he come back and live in County 
Clare, and be like any other girl’s lover? Poor Mary had come to lose 
her ambition, and to think that girls whose lovers stayed at home were 
the happiest. Nevertheless, she would have walked all the way to 
Lord Tulla’s house and back again, might that have availed to get the 
seat for Phineas. ‘Then there came an express over from Castlemorris. 
The doctor was wanted at once to see Mr. Morris. Mr. Morris was 
very bad with gout in his stomach. According to the messenger it 
was supposed that Mr. Morris was dying. Before Dr. Finn had had 
an opportunity of answering his son’s letter, Mr. Morris, the late mem- 
ber for Loughshane, had been gathered to his fathers. 

Dr. Finn understood enough of elections for Parliament, and of the 
nature of boroughs, to be aware that a candidate’s chance of success 
is very much improved by being early in the field ; and he was aware, 
also, that the death of Mr. Morris would probably create various aspi- 
rants for the honour of representing Loughshane. But he could hardly 
address the Earl on the subject while the dead body of the late mem- 
ber was lying in the house at Castlemorris. The bill which had been 
passed in the late session for reforming the constitution of the House 
of Commons had not touched Ireland, a future measure having been 
promised to the Irish for their comfort ; and Loughshane therefore was, 
as to Lord Tulla’s influence, the same as it had ever been. He had 
not then the plenary power which the other lord had held in his hands 
in regard to Loughton ;—but still the Castlemorris interest would go a 
long way. It might be possible to stand against it, but it would be 
much more desirable that the candidate should have it at his back. 
Dr. Finn was fully alive to this as he sat opposite to the old lord, say- 
ing now a word about the old lord’s gout in his legs and arms, and then 
about the gout in the stomach, which had carried away to another world 
the lamented late member for the borough. 

“Poor Jack!” said Lord Tulla, piteously. “If I'd known it, I 
needin’t have paid over two thousands pounds for him last year ; —need 
I, doctor?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Dr. Finn, feeling that his patient might perhaps 
approach the subject of the borough himself. 

“He never would live by any rule, you know,’ 
brother. 

“ Very hard to guide ;— was he not, my lord?” 

“The very devil. Now, you see, I do do what I’m told pretty well,— 
don’t I, doctor ?” 
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“ Sometimes.” 

“ By George, I do nearly always. I don’t know what you mean by 
sometimes. I’ve been drinking brandy-and-water till I’m sick of it, to 
oblige you, and you tell me about— sometimes. You doctors expect a 

man to be a slave. Haven't I kept it out of my stomach?” 

“Thank God, yes 

“Tt’s all very well thanking God, but I should have gone as poor 
Jack has gone, if I hadn’t been the most careful man in the world. 
He was drinking champagne ten days ago ;— would do it you know.” 
Lord Tulla could talk about himself and his own ailments by the hour 
together, and Dr. Finn, who had thought that his noble patient was ap- 
proaching the subject of the borough, was beginning again to feel that 
the double interest of the gout that was present, and the gout that had 
passed away, would be too absorbing. He, however, could say but 
little to direct the conversation. 

“Mr. Morris, you see, lived more in London than you do, and was 
subject to temptation.” 

“TI don’t know what you call temptation. Haven’t I the temptation 
of a bottle of wine under my nose every day of my life?” 

“No doubt you have.” 

“ And I don’t drink it. I hardly ever take above a glass or two of 
brown sherry. By George! when I think of it, 1 wonder at my own 
courage. I do, indeed.” 

“ But a man in London, my lord 

“Why the deuce would he go to London? By-the-bye, what am I to 
do about the borough now?” 

“Let my son stand for it, if you will, my lord.” 

“They’ve clean swept away Brentford’s seat at Loughton, haven’t 
they? Ha, ha, ha! What a nice game for him,—to have been forced 
to help to do it himself! ‘There’s nobody on earth I pity so much as 
a radical peer who is obliged to work like a nigger with a spade to 
shovel away the ground from under his own feet. As for me, I don’t 
care who sits for Loughshane. I did care for poor Jack while he was 
alive. I don’t think I shall interfere any longer. I am glad it lasted 
Jack’s time.” Lord Tulla had probably already forgotten that he him- 
self had thrown Jack over for the last session but one. 

“ Phineas, my lord,” began the father, “is now Under Secretary 
of State.” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt he’s a very fine fellow ;— but, you see, he’s an 
out-and-out Radical.” 

“ No, my lord.” 

“Then how can he serve with such men as Mr. Gresham and Mr. 
Monk? ‘They’ve turned out poor old Mildmay among them, because 
he’s not fast enough for them. Don’t tell me.” 

“My anxiety, of course, is for my boy’s prospects. He seems to 
have done so well in Parliament.” 

“Why don’t he stand for Marylebone or Finsbury ?” 

“The money, you know, my lord!” 

“T shan’t interfere here, doctor. If he comes and the people then 
choose to return him, I shall say nothing. ‘They may do just as they 
please. ‘They tell me Lambert St. George, of Mockrath, is going to 
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stand. If he does, its the d piece of impudence I ever heard of. 
He’s a tenant of my own, though he has a lease for ever; and his 
father never owned an acre of land in the county till his uncle died.” 
Then the doctor knew that, with a little management, the lord’s interest 
might be secured for his son. 

Phineas came over and stood for the borough against Mr. Lambert 
St. George, and the contest was sharp enough. The gentry of the 
neighbourhood could not understand why such a man as Lord Tulla 
should admit a liberal candidate to succeed his brother. No one can- 
vassed for the young Under Secretary with more persistent zeal than 
did his father, who, when Phineas first spoke of going into Parliament, 
had produced so many good arguments against that perilous step. 
Lord Tulla’s agent stood aloof,— desolate with grief at the death of 
the late member. At such a moment of family affliction, Lord ‘Tulla, 
he declared, could not think of such a matter as the borough. But it 
was known that Lord Tulla was dreadfully jealous of Mr. Lambert St. 
George, whose property in that part of the county was now nearly equal 
to his own, and who saw much more company at Mockrath than was 
ever entertained at Castlemorris. A word from Lord ‘Tulla, —so said 
the Conservatives of the county, — would have put Mr. St. George into 
the seat ; but that word was not spoken, and the Conservatives of the 
neighborhood swore that Lord Tulla was a renegade. ‘The contest 
was very sharp, but our hero was returned by a majority of seventeen 
votes. 

Again successful! As he thought of it he remembered stories of 
great generals who were said to have chained fortune to the wheels of 
their chariots, but it seemed to him that the goddess had never served 
any general with such staunch obedience as she had displayed in his 
cause. Had not everything gone well with him ;— so well, as almost 
to justify him in expecting that even yet Violet Effingham would be- 
come his wife? Dear, dearest Violet! If he could only achieve that, 
no general, whoever led an army across the Alps, would be his equal 
either in success or in the reward of success. ‘Then he questioned 
himself as to what he would say to Miss Flood Jones on that very night. 
He was to meet dear little Mary Flood Jones that evening at a neigh- 
bour’s house. His sister Barbara had so told him in a tone of voice 
which he quite understood to imply a caution. “I shall be so glad to 
see her,” Phineas had replied. 

“If there ever was an angel on earth, it is Mary,’ 
Finn. 

“T know that she is as good as gold,” said Phineas. 

“Gold!” replied Barbara,—“ gold indeed! She is more precious 
than refined gold. But, Phineas, perhaps you had better not single 
her out for any special attention. She has thought it wisest to meet 
you.” 

“Of course,” said Phineas. “ Why not?” 

“That is all, Phineas. I have nothing more to say. Men of course 
are different from girls.” 

“That’s true, Barbara, at any rate.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Phineas, when I am thinking of nothing but of 
you and your interests, and when I am making all manner of excuses 
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for you because I know what must be the distractions of the world in 
which you live.” Barbara made more than one attempt to renew the 
conversation before the evening came, but Phineas thought that he 
had had enough of it. He did not like being told that excuses were 
made for him. After all, what had he done? He had once kissed 
Mary Flood Jones behind the door. 

“‘T am so glad to see you, Mary,” he said, coming and taking a chair 
by her side. He had been specially warned not to single Mary out for 
his attention, and yet there was the chair left vacant as though it were 
expected that he would fall into it. 

“Thank you. We did not happen to meet last year, did we,— Mr. 
Finn?” 

“ Do not call me Mr. Finn, Mary.” 

“You are such a great man now!” 

“Not at all a great man. If you only knew what little men we 
under-strappers are in London you would hardly speak to me.” 

“ But you are something of State now ;—are you not?” 

“Well ;—yes. That's the name they give me. It simply means 
that if any member wants to badger some one in the House about the 
Colonies, I am the man to be badgered. But if there is any credit to 
be had, I am not the man who is to have it.” 

“ But it is a great thing to be in Parliament and in the Government 
too.” 

“It is a great thing for me, Mary, to have a salary, though it may 
only be for a year or two. However, I will not deny that it is pleasant 
to have been successful.” 

“It has been very pleasant to us, Phineas. Mamma has been so 
much rejoiced.” 

“J am so sorry not to see her. She is at Floodborough, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes ;—she is at home. She does not like coming out at night 
in winter. I have been staying here you know for two days, but I go 
home to-morrow.” 

“] will ride over and cali on your mother.” Then there was a pause 
in the conversation fora moment. “ Does it not seem odd, Mary, that 
we should see so little of each other?” 

“You are so much away, of course.” 

“Yes ;—that is the reason. But still it seems almost unnatural. 
I often wonder when the time will come that I shall be quietly at home 
again. I have to be back in my office in London this day week, and 
yet I have not had a single hour to myself since I have been at Killa- 
loe. But I will certainly ride over and see your mother. You will be 
at home on Wednesday I suppose.” 

“ Yes,— I shall be at home.” 

Upon that he got up and went away, but again in the evening he 
found himself near her. Perhaps there is no position more perilous to 
a man’s honesty than that in which Phineas now found himself ;—that, 
namely, of knowing himself to be quite loved by a girl whom he almost 
loves himself. Of course he loved Violet Effingham ; and they who 
talk best of love protest that no man or woman can be in love with 
two persons at once. Phineas was not in love with Mary Flood Jones ; 
but he would have liked to take her in his arms and kiss her ; he would 
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have liked to gratify her by swearing that she was dearer to him than 
all the world ; he would have liked to have an episode,—and did, at 
the moment, think that it might be possible to have one life in London 
and another life altogether different at Killaloe. “Dear Mary,” he said, 
as he pressed her hand that night, “things will get themselves settled 
at last, I suppose.” He was behaving very ill to her, but he did not 
mean to behave ill. 

He rode over to Floodborough, and saw Mrs. Flood Jones. Mrs. 
Flood Jones, however, received him very coldly; and Mary did not 
appear. Mary had communicated to her mother her resolutions as to her 
future life. “The fact is, mamma, I love him. I cannot help it. If 
he ever chooses to come for me, here I am. If he does not, I will bear 
it as well as I can. It may be very mean of me, but it’s true.” 


(To be continued.) 


Morrison Heady. 


THE DOUBLE NIGHT.* 





TO THE SHADES OF MILTON AND BEETHOVEN. 





* Silence and Darkness, solemn Sisters, twins 
From ancient Night, who nursed the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason built resolve — 
That column of true majesty in Man — 
Assist me —I will thank you in the grave.” 
Night Thoughts. 


DARKNESS. 


Go, bring the Harp, that once with dirges thrilled, 
But now hangs hushed in leaden slumbers, 
Save when the faltering hand untimely chilled, 
Steals o’er its chords in broken numbers. 
It hangs in halls where shades of sorrow dwell, 
Where echoless Silence tolls the passing bell, 


* The following poem, under the name of “ Darkness and Silence,”’ was first published about three 
years ago in Littell’s Living Age, though without the author’s knowledge, and not in the form in 
which he wished it to be given to the world. But, in making this statement, he would not be under- 
stood as imputing blame to anybody in the matter. On the contrary, he is but too sensible of the kind- 
ness which has thereby been shown in his behalf, and is glad of the opportunity thus offered, of ex- 
pressing publicly his grateful acknowledgments to his revered friend, Mr. John G. Whittier, through 
whose instrumentality the poem found a place in the excellent periodical mentioned. 

Since then, the poem has been materially revised, and now, under a different name, and through the 
pages of the Vew Eclectic Magazine, is, for the first time, formally offered to the world. 

M. H. 
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Where shadowless Darkness weaves the shrouding spell 
Of parting joys and parting years. 

Go, bring it me, sweet friend, and ere we part, 

A lay I'll frame, so sad, ’twill wring thy heart 

Of all its pity, all its tears. 


As fitful shadows round me gather fast, 
And solemn watch my thoughts are holding, 
Comes Memory, panoramist of the Past, 
The rising morn of life unfolding. 
Now fades from view all living toil and strife ; 
Time past is now my present ; death, my life ; 
All that exists is obsolete ; 
While o’er my soul there steals the pensive glow 
Of sainted joys that young years only know, 
And past scenes, looming dimly, rise and throw 
Their lengthening shadows at my feet. 


I see a morn, domed in by pictured skies ; 
The dew is on its budding pleasures, 
The gladsome early sunlight on ‘it lies, 
And to it, from this dark, my pent soul flies, 
As misers nightly to their treasures. 
And, as I look, I see a glistering train, 
In airy throng, across the dream-lit plain 
Come dancing, dancing from the tomb ; 
Fitting in phantoms’ silence on my sight ;— 
In silence, yet all beautiful and bright — 
The ghosts of joy, and hope, and bloom. 
But passed me by ; their lines of fading light 
Tell of decay, of youth’s and beauty’s blight ; 
Then, like spent meteors shimmering through the night, 
The vision melts in closing gloom. 


Another day, in sable vesture clad, 
All drear with new-blown pleasures blighted, 
Comes blindly groping through the twilight sad, 
As one in moonless mists benighted. 
Oh! Day unhappy! could oblivion roll 
Its slumbrous billows o’er my shrinking soul, 
Living or dying, I would ne’er forget! 
A life bereft of light, no memory needs 
To tell of night that ne’er to morning leads, 
Of day that is forever set. 


From yonder sky the noonward sun was torn, 
Ere day, dawn’s rosy hue had banished ; 
A starless midnight blotted out the morn, 
Ere childhood’s dewy joys had vanished. 
No slow-paced twilight ushered in the night; 
A spangled web, the Heavens were swept from sight 
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The full moon fled and never waned ; 
And all of Earth that’s beautiful and fair, 
3ecame as shadows in the empty air— 
A boundless, blackened blank remained ! 


I heard the gates of night, with sullen jar, 
Close on the cheerful day forever ; 
Hope from my sky sank like the evening star, 
Which finds in darkness, zenith, never ; 
For scarce she knew, blithe offspring of the day, 
How there to shine, where night held boundless sway ; 
And shapes of beauty, grace and bloom, 
And fair-formed joys that once around me danced, 
Bewildered grew, where sunbeam never glanced, 
And lost their way in that wide gloom. 


Pensylla, o’er me many sunless years 
Have flown, since last the beam of heaven, 
The soft ascent of morn though smiles and tears, 
The descent soft of dreamy even,— 
Or sight of wood and fields in green arrayed, 
Vernal resplendence, or autumnal shade, 
Or Winter’s gloom, or Summer’s blaze, 
Bird, beast, or works that trophy man’s abode, 
Or him divine, the image of his God, 
Met my rapt gaze. 


Look, gentle guide! Thou see’st the imperial sun 

Forth sending far his ambient glory, 

O’er laughing fields and frowning highlands dun, 
O’er glancing streams and woodlands hoary. 

In orient clouds he steeps his amber hair ; 
With beams far slanting through the flaming air, 
3ids Earth, with all her hymning sound declare 
The praise of everlasting light. 

On my bared head, I feel his pitying ray ; 

He loves to shine on my benighted way ; 

But ah, Pensylla! He brings to me no day; 
Nor yet his setting, deeper night. 


Prime gift of God, that veil’st His sovereign throne, 
And dost of Him in sense remind me ; 
3lest light of Heaven, why hast thou from me flown? 
To these sad shades why hast resigned me? 
On pinions of surpassing beauty borne, 
When Nature hails the glad advance of Morn, 
In thine unsullied loveliness 
Thou com’st ; but to my darkened eyés in vain ; 
My night, e’en in the noon of thy domain, 
Yields not to thee, since joy of thine again 
Can ne’er my dayless being bless. 
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Next, Silence, fit companion of the night, 
In drearier depths my being steeping, 
Like the felt presence of an unseen spright, 
With muffled tread comes creeping, creeping. 
Before me close, her smothering curtain swings, 
And o’er my life a shadeless shadow flings ; 
Sinking with pitiless weight and slow, 
To shroud the last sweet glimpse of earth and man, 
And set my limits to the narrow span 
Of but an arm’s length here below. 


Oh, whither shall I fly, this stroke to shun? 
Where turn me, this side death and heaven ? 
Almost I would my course on earth were run, 
And all to night and silence given ! 
I turn to man: can he but with me mourn ? 
A like were helpless, and, as bubbles borne, 
We to a common haven float. 
To Him, the all seeing and all-hearing One, 
Behold, I turn! More hid than He 
There’s none ; 
More silent none, none more remote ! 


Alas, Pensylla, stay that pious tear ! 
Now nearer come, I fain thy voice would hear ; 
Like music, when the soul is dreaming, 
Like music dropping from a far off sphere, 
Heard by the good when life’s end draweth near, 
It faintly comes, a spirit’s seeming. 


The sounds at once entranced me, ear and soul. 
The voice of winds and waves, and thunder’s roll, 
The steed’s proud neigh, and lamb’s meek plaint, 
The hum of bees, and vesper hymn of birds, 
The rural harmony of flocks and herds, 
The song of joy or praise, and man’s sweet words — 
Come to me fainter — yet more faint. 


Was my poor soul to God’s great works so dull 
That they from her must hide forever ? 
Earth too replete with joy, too beautiful 
For me, ingrate, that we must sever? 
For by sweet-scented airs that round me blow, 
By transient showers, the sun’s impassioned glow, 
And smell of woods and fields, alone I know 
Of Spring’s approach and Summer’s bloom ; 
And by the pure air, void of odors sweet, 
(And now, save man’s sweet words, ’tis silence all.) 
By noontide beams, low slanting, without heat, 
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By rude winds, cumbering snows, and hazardous sleet 
Of Autumn’s blight and Winter’s gloom. 


As at the entrance of an untrod cave, 
I shrink —so hushed the shades and sombre. 
This death of sense makes life a breathing grave, 
A vital death, a waking slumber ! 
’Tis as the light itself of God were fled — 
So dark is all around, so still, so dead ; 
Nor hope of change, one ray I find! 
Yet must submit, though fled fore’er the light, 
Though utter silence bring me double night, 
Though to my insulated mind 
Knowledge her richest pages ne’er unfold, 
And “ human face divine ” I ne’er behold — 
Yet must submit, must be resigned. 





TO THE SHADES. 


To thee, blind Milton, solemn son of night, 
Great exile once from day’s dominion bright, 
Whose genius steeped in truth and glory, 
Like some wide orb of new-created light, 
Rose on the world, bewildering mortals’ sight,— 
I'll sing till earth’s young hills grow hoary! 
For what of joy I’ve found in life’s dark way, 
And what of excellence have reached, I may — 
Much, much is due thy wondrous rhyme, 
Which sang the triumphs of Eternal Truth ; 
Revealed blest glimpses of immortal youth, 
Of Heaven, ere angels sang of Time, 
Of light that o’er the embryon tumult broke, 
Of earth, when all the stars symphonious woke,— 
Till man, as if from heaven a seraph spoke, 
Entranced, hung on thy strains sublime. 


Day closes on the earth his one bright eye, 
That night, her starry lids unsealing, 
May ope her thousand in a loftier sky, 
God’s higher mysteries revealing. 
So when thy day from thee its light withdrew, 
And o’er thee night its rueful shadows threw, 
And “ from the cheerful ways of men” 
Thy steps cut off, thy mind, thick-set with eyes, 
As night with stars, piercing thy shrouded skies, 
And proving most illumined then, 
When darkest seeming, soared on cherub wings — 
Though star-eyed wings ; higher than ever springs 
The beam of day, to see, and tell of things 
Invisible to mortal ken. 


O’er earth, thy numbers shall not cease to roll 
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Till man to live, who to them hearkened ; 

Thy fame, no less immortal than thy soul, 

Shall shine when yon proud sun is darkened. 
Thee, now methinks I see, O bard divine! 
Where ripen no fair joys that are not thine, 
And God’s full love is pleased on thee to shine. 
Still by the heavenly muses fired, 

And starred among th’ angelic minstrel band, 
The sacred lyre thou sway’st with sovereign hand, 
While seraphs in awed rapture round thee stand, 
As one by God himself inspired. 


Sublime Beethoven, wizard-king of sound! 
Once exiled from thy realm, yet not discrowned, 
Assist me ; since my spirit thrilling 
With thy surpassing strains, is mute, spell-bound ; 
For through the hush of years they still resound — 
With music weird, my spent ear filling. 
When Silence clasped thee in her dismal spell, 
And earth-born Music sang her sad farewell, 
Thy mighty genius as in scorn, 
Arose in silent majesty to dwell, 
Where from symphonic spheres, thou heard’st to swell, 
As on celestial breezes borne, 
Sounds scarce by Angels heard, e’en in their dreams ; 
Which, at thy bidding, wrought a thousand themes, 
And pouring down in rich, pellucid streams, 
Filled organ grand, and resonant horn ; 
With rarest sweetness touched each dulcet string ; 
Made martial bugle and bold clarion ring ; 
Soft flute provoked, like the lone bird of spring, 
To warble lays of love forlorn ; 
Woke shrilly reed to many a pastoral note ; 
Thrilled witching lyre, and lips melodious smote, 
Till earth in tuneful ether seemed to float, 
As when first sang the stars of morn! 
Till wandering angels were entranced to chime, 
With harp and choral tongue, thy strains sublime, 
And bear thy soul beyond the reach of time, 
Heaven's halls harmonious to adorn. 


Ah me, could I, with ken angelic, scan 
Celestial glories, hid from mortal man, 
I’d deem this night a day supernal ! 
Could music, borne from some far-singing sphere, 
Float sweetly down, and thrill my stricken ear, 
I’d pray this hush might be eternal ! 


RESIGNATION. 


Pensylla, look! With tremulous points of fire, 
The sun, red-sinking, dights yon distant spire ; 
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O’er leafy hills and blossoming meadows, 
Spreads wide and level his departing beams, 
Then sinks to rest, as one sure of sweet dreams, 
’Mid pillowing clouds, and curtaining shadows ; 
Night draws her lucid shade o’er sky and earth ; 
Heaven’s thousand starry eyes look sweetly forth ; 
The evening hymn of praise, and song of mirth 
Rise gratefully from man’s abode. 

Oh night! I love her sombre majesty ! 

*Tis sweet, her double solitude, to me! 

Pensylla, leave me now! Alone I’d be 

With Darkness, Silence, and my God! 


Oh Thou, whose shadow is but light’s excess ! 
The echo of whose voice, but silentness ! 
Whose light and music, half expended, 
Would flood, dissolve the sphery frame ; 
*Twixt whom 
And man, no endless night can throw its gloom, 
Till long Eternity is ended — 
Which ne’er shall end,— To Thee, my trust I turn! 
To one, for whom in vain Thy lamps now burn, 
Oh, hearing deign! Nor from Thy footstool spurn 
The offering of an erring mind! 
Father, Thy sun is set ; night veils the world, 
That orbs more beauteous be to man unfurled. 
Then in my night, let me but find 
New realms, where thought and fancy may rejoice ; 
Let its long silence ne’er displace Thy voice 
From whispering hope and peace, 
And ’t were my choice 
To be thus smitten deaf and blind, 
Fill me with light and music from above, 
And so inspire with truth, faith, courage, love, 
That Thou and man, my work can well approve ; 
Father, to all I’m then resigned. 


Harp of the mournful voice, now fare thee well! 
My sad song ended, ended is thy spell. 
Perchance, thine echoes, memory haunting, 
May oft awaken, shadowing forth the swell 
Of long sung monody, and long tolled knell, 
Which o’er the dead passed, dirges chanting : 
But for me ever hang in Sorrow’s hall! 
Bid Night and Silence spread oblivion’s pall 
O’er earthly blooming joys, that seared must fall, 
And leave the stricken soul to weep :— 
Ever, till this devoted head be hoar, 
And the swart angel whispering at the door ; 
When I thy slumbers may disturb once more, 
Ere double night bring double sleep. 
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Till then I sing in happier bolder strain ; 
What’s lost to me, is God’s ; what’s left for pain 
Or joy, still His: and endless day his reign, 
And reckoning of my night He’ll keep. 
Morrison HEapy. 





Good Words. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Love Story. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


RS. VANDERDECKEN’S alarm and uneasiness did not abate, 
as she hoped it would. In the pauses of her dinner party, while 
smiling upon everybody and doing the honours of her splendid estab- 
lishment to all the “best” people of her acquaintance — it stood behind 
her velvet chair, ghost-like, and would not be driven away. Not though 
the blessings surrounding her were real and tangible — plate, and fur- 
niture, and elegant dresses ; polite neighbours treating her with the 
utmost consideration and attention, as was due to the wealthy and lady- 
like millionaire’s wife who had come into their circle ; while the things 
she dreaded were faint and shadowy, belonging to a period in her life 
which she would fain have swept away into total oblivion. 

She said to herself many times, how ridiculous it was to be so afraid! 
As if nobody besides herself had once been a governess, or had had a 
poor lover whom she had given up fora rich one! Why, such things 
happened every day ; and if this disreputable fellow, Stone, had known 
something of Julius Stedman, was that any reason that the mistress of 
Holywell Hall should trouble herself about him? A five-pound note, 
no doubt, would settle the matter and get him away from Mrs. Fox’s, 
perhaps induce him to quit the neighbourhood ; where he could only 
have come for the purpose of extorting money. But five pounds to the 
elegant wife of the miserly Mr. Vanderdecken, was as unattainable as 
if it had been five thousand. 

As she pondered, smiling all the while sweetly on her right-hand 
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neighbour, Sir Somebody Something, Stone’s face, haggard, and wild, 
and sad—yet certainly not that of a mercenary impostor—rose up be- 
fore her threateningly, and once or twice that evening, when a gentleman 
named casually the “Goat and Compasses,” she felt herself grow hot 
with fear, lest some fatality should bring into the conversation the names 
she dreaded — John Stone or — Julius Stedman. 

She woke next morning with the feeling of “something going to hap- 
pen” stronger than ever; and, as was her nature, the more her fear 
pursued her the farther she tried to flee from it. All day she avoided 
being left alone with her daughter, and did not venture once to refer to 
the subject of the Indian soldier. For, when she came to consider it, 
her plan of seeing him herself became difficult. What was she to say 
to him? How question him about poor Julius without betraying that 
this story, which had so oddly come to his knowledge, was the last which 
she would have desired to have repeated to her daughter, or to any of 
her neighbours? In truth, to try and stop the man’s mouth seemed 
more dangerous than letting him alone. It would be horrible if he 
should recognise in her — Mrs. Vanderdecken —the woman who had 
so acted that even Gertrude, her own little Gertrude, called her “a 
wicked woman,” and declared she “ hated ” her. 

Alas, there was the sting, or else it was heaven’s finger of light touch- 
ing Letty’s foolish, vain heart. More than her husband’s anger, her 
neighbours’ gossip, she dreaded the condemnation and contempt of her 
child. It seemed as if now for the first time the errors of her youth 
took their true aspect, merely from the dread she had lest her daughter 
should hear of them ; and looking back on her past, she knew what its 
blanks and misdoings must have been, by the longing she had that Ger- 
trude’s life might not be like her own. 

Two days afterwards came Sunday, and still nothing had occurred, 
and the mother had managed so that not a word had passed between 
her and Gertrude respecting John Stone. She had almost contrived to 
persuade herself that the man was got rid of entirely, when, coming into 
church, she saw him sitting in the free seats beside Mrs. Fox, as on the 
first day, and watching the Vanderdecken pew with those fierce eyes of 
his, which he never removed during the whole service. Mrs. Vander- 
decken shivered under them, and looked another way. Church being 
over, she hurried out ; but though he did not attempt to speak, or to 
interfere with them in any way, he followed them silently to their very 
carriage door. 

From that time every Sunday the man was in his place, and many a 
week-day when she drove out she saw him hanging about on the com- 
mon, or near the ledge gates, watching, she fancied, for her carriage to 
pass. But Sundays were the worst. Then, the church being free to 
all, she could not escape. Nobody could hinder his coming or order 
him to change his seat ; so there he sat, staring at her, not with admira- 
tion, and still less with impertinence, but with a cold blighting contempt 
that was almost a malediction. She felt as if he haunted her—that 
miserable man — whom she thought sometimes she must have seen be- 
fore, yet could not remember when or where. 

For Mrs. Vanderdecken was not a woman of imagination. An ac- 
cepted fact she never thought of contradicting or disbelieving. To 
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doubt that Julius Stedman was dead, or that John Stone, who knew so 
much about him, might possibly be himself, was a flight of fancy far 
beyond her. Besfdes, she never liked to face unpleasant things, and it 
was sufficiently difficult to have to put off from time to time Gertrude’s 
earnest entreaties with the promise that “she would see about the poor 
fellow by and by.” 

This sort of life went on for several weeks, and Gertrude’s tender 
heart being pacified by the sight of her friend every Sunday, she had 
almost ceased to worry her mother about him, when a small chance 
raised in Mrs. Vanderdecken’s mind a new alarm. 

Though she never looked towards the man. and tried hard not to see 
him, still one Sunday morning she did see him, drawing his thin hand 
wearily through his scanty grey hair and abundant beard. It was a re- 
markable hand, and hands often keep their individuality when time has 
changed all else. It startled Mrs. Vanderdecken by its likeness to one 
which in the days of her girlhood had so often clasped hers. 

What if it were possible — if this wretched disreputable soldier could 
be her old lover, not dead after all? She had been sorry for his death, 
but had never had courage to ask particulars about it, and beyond Ed- 
na’s brief communication by letter, that he had been “drowned,” of the 
circumstances of his end she knew nothing. During their three short 
interviews the sisters had never once mentioned Julius’s name. 

Now, Letty thought, if she could only find out exactly when and 
where and how he died, it would be a comfort and protection to her. 
Protection against what? She could not tell. She only knew that 
with this continual dread upon her mind ; with the figure of that shab- 
by man, whoever he was, pursuing her constantly, her life was a daily 
burden to her. The trifling annoyance had grown into a perpetual and 
morbid fear. 

To throw it off she determined one morning, without telling Ger- 
trude, to go to London, and find out as much as she could from her 
sister Edna, 

It is a strange thing, and sad too, but sisters do sometimes come to 
meet as these sisters met ; with mere courtesy— no more ; to call one 
another, as these did, by their married names—“ Mrs. Vanderdecken,” 
“Mrs. Stedman,” and to sit amiably conversing together on indifferent 
topics like any other ordinary acquaintances. Alas, their fates had 
drifted them apart, as brothers and sisters will drift, when there exists 
between them no real sympathy, no tie stronger than the mere natural 
instinct of flesh and blood. That may remain, and duty keeps it alive 
in a measure, still it is only the mummy of love that they dress up in 
decent clothes for the world to look at. The soul of love —deep, 
close, fraternal love —is not there. 

So it is, and must always be. Better accept the fact as Edna ac- 
cepted it, and received civilly her sister’s civil call, though internally 
thankful that her husband was out, and that none of her children were 
at hand to see into what the fraternal bond can degenerate, under 
given circumstances and with certain characters. 

And yet she was sorry for Letty, and when, her grand, patronising 
manner, and her air of extreme condescension, as she examined the 
“little poky house,” having slightly worn off, Mrs. Vanderdecken be- 
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trayed unconsciously her inward troubles, though in a round-about, 
irrelevant fashion, Edna felt more sorry still. 

“Was that what you came to speak to me about ?’* said she, with her 
usual directness. “Yes, it must be a great grief, to have your child 
setting up for independent action, making disreputable acquaintances, 
and persisting in them after you have forbidden them entirely.” 

“ But I have not done that, not exactly, for I doubt if I could make 
her obey me.” 

“There I think you are wrong,” answered Edna, in her quick, de- 
cided way, which made the people who did not like her— no person is 
liked by everybody — say she was too much given to preaching. “I 
would lay upon children as few restrictions and commands as possible ; 
but those made must be rigidly enforced. And for that low fellow, who, 
from what you say, is probably no soldier at all, but an impertinent 
beggar, I would never allow Gertrude to exchange another word with 
him.” 

“Do you think so? I wish I could do it; I wish I dared.” 

“Dared! What, dare you not do an unpleasant thing for the good 
of your own child ?” 

“Tt isn’t that, Edna, not quite ; but I will explain the matter another 
time,” said Letty, hurriedly, finding that it was impossible to get a true 
answer to the false impression which she had somehow contrived to 
give, and now felt difficult to remove. “I’m sick of the subject, let us 
talk about something else. What a fine young fellow is that eldest boy 
of yours! I met him,at the door going out with his brother.” 

“Will and Julius are constant companions. I hope they will grow 
up the same, and be friends as well as brothers. It is so sometimes, 
though not always,” said Edna, with a slight sigh. “Their father and 
I often look at them with a full heart, and wonder what their future 
will be. For Julius we have no fear. You remember how healthy he 
was — so good and sweet-tempered, even as a baby.” 

“Yes,” said Letty, with a little return of her stiff manner. 

“ But Will — the boys ought to have changed names, I think — Will 
is so delicate, so sensitive, in many things so strangely, painfully 
like F 

Edna stopped. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken felt that now or never was her chance, if she 
wanted to find out anything about her old lover, and her desperate 
anxiety to be free from the doubt which had lately come, made her 
bolder than usual. 

“Yes, Will is likely to give you some uneasiness. He does not look 
strong, as if he had something of that family weakness — was it con- 
sumption, or what?— which showed itself so plainly in poor dear 

ulius.” 
; “ Poor dear Julius!” He had sunk to that, uttered in the half-pity- 
ing, half-indifferent tone in which dead people, whose death is felt to 
be rather a gain than a loss to their friends, come to be spoken of 
sometimes. 

“ And, by-the-bye,” continued Mrs. Vanderdecken, seeing that Mrs. 
Stedman remained quite silent, “I have often wished to ask you, did 
you get that full information which you were in search of when you 
wrote me the fact—the mere fact—of his death in India?” 
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“ Yes,” replied Edna, in a grave, constrained tone. “We have, alas, 
no reason to doubt his death ; though at first we had, and it was a long 
time before we could reconcile ourselves to believe it.” 

“What!” cried Letty, turning pale ; “was he not dead after all? I 
thought he was drowned in the Hoogly?” ; 

“We supposed so, but his body was not found, and so we hoped he 
might be yet alive; had gone up the country, or sailed to Australia, or 
perhaps come direct home to England, and then shrunk from finding 
us out— but I will not trouble you with these matters.” 

“Tt’s no trouble. Please tell me. I should like to hear.” 

And though Mrs. Vanderdecken testified no distressing emotion — 
indeed the absolute fact that Julius was dead proved such a relief to 
her that she could speak about him without any hesitation — still she 
looked sad and grave, rather touched than not. 

“Do tell me all about him, Edna. Poor fellow! I did not mean him 
any harm. I had no notion he would have taken it so much to heart. 
Please tell everything.” 

And she listened, not without feeling, while Edna did tell her “ every- 
thing:” down to the miserable ending of that life, whose blessing she 
might have been, instead of its fatality and its curse. 

“Poor fellow— poor fellow,” said Letty, sobbing a good deal. 
** And was he really not seen after that day when he went to the ship 
and found me gone?” 

“Never. We advertised for him half over the world ; the advertise- 
ments could not but have reached him somewhere, if alive. And he 
would have come home to us, I am sure he would. He knew how we 
loved him.” 

“Tt must have been very painful,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken. “ And 
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“ And so, after two years of suspense, we got the evidence I told you 
of. And some months later we received his pocket-book, with his 
name written inside it, which he always carried about with him, for it 
held””—she hesitated —“it held a lock of your hair. It is all we 
have left of him. Would you like to see it?” 

“T think I should,” said Letty, in a low tone. 

“Then come up-stairs.” 

Letty followed to her sister’s bed-room —a sacred room, consecrated 
by both birth and death ; a mother’s room, where several toys strewn 
about showed that the children had still freesadmittance into its pre- 
cincts. But there was no baby in the house now, and the little crib 
which had been occupied successively so many years, was removed from 
its place beside the bed and exiled into a far corner, to be used as a 
receptacle for spare blankets and other extraneous things. The room 
and all its appointments were comfortable enough, but well-worn and a 
little old-fashioned, as if long after the need for economy was gone, 
her love for the familiar objects made Mrs. Stedman averse to any 
change in her apartment. 

“That is your old dressing-table, and the wardrobe too. I could 
almost fancy myself back in the small house — where was it? I forget — 
that you lived in when first you were married.” 

“Could you?” said Edna, as she unlocked a drawer, and took there- 
from a faded, water-stained book. 
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Letty held it gently, crying a little over it. 

“ Poor fellow! poor Julius! He was very fond of me.” 

Asking no more questions, she returned the pocket-book to her sister. 
The tribute to the dead was paid, and its painfulness got over. Her 
emotion had been sincere enough, but she was not sorry to end it and 
revert to other things. She began turning over the various contents of 
the drawer. 

“What have you here? A pair of baby shoes? I should have 
thought your stock of them had been worn out long ago.” 

“These belonged to my little girl that died.” After a pause Edna 
added, “ You never lost a child, Letty?” 

“No.” 

And then the two sisters — mothers both — stood by the small trea- 
sure drawer, where, besides the shoes, lay one or two other trifles ; 
sleeve ribbons, a sash, relics of the dead that we all are prone to keep 
somewhere or another, and learn in time to look at quietly, as one day 
others will look at relics of us. While gazing, their common woman- 
hood and motherhood melted both hearts. Letty silently clasped 
Edna’s hand. 

“ How old was she, poor little lamb ?” 

“Only four months. She was such a little delicate thing always, but 
the prettiest of all my babies. I was ill for nearly a year after she died, 
and gave a deal of trouble to my husband, but he was so good to me — 
so good!” 

“Ah!” said Letty, sighing. 

“ However, I got well in time, and the year after that my twins were 
born ; twins like you and me, you know,” added she, affectionately. 
“ They comfort me, and now I am quite happy again. Only sometimes 
I wake in the night, fancying I hear my little girl crying to me from 
her cot, and — it’s hard, Letty, it’s hard.” 

Edna leaned her head on her sister’s shoulder and burst into tears. 

Letty caressed her; kindly enough, but she was puzzled to know 
what to say, and so said nothing. Edna soon dried her eyes and quiet- 
ly locked up the drawer. 

“ That’s right ; you don’t fret about baby now, I hope? It would be 
wrong, with all your five sons.” 

“1 know that; I know all is right both for her and me, and I shall 
find my little angel again some day. Will you come down-stairs, Letty 
dear? I hear the bell for the children’s dinner.” 

At this meal “ Aunt Letty,” as she condescendingly announced her- 
self, was an object of great curiosity and awe. The young Stedmans 
evidently viewed her with a slight distrust — all save Will, ‘who, i imagi- 

native lad as he was, fell a captive at once to his beautiful aunt, sat 
beside her, paid her his pretty, boyish, gentleman-like attentions, ‘and 
watched her every movement with yes of his 





uncle Julius. Pleased and flattered, touched perhaps in spite of her- 
self, by some of those ghostly memories which the new generation 
often so strangely bring back to us all, Mrs. Vanderdecken took espe- 
cial notice of the boy, and said to his mother, half sighing, that she 
wished she had a son like Will. 

And during the hour she stayed Letty was almost the old Letty over 
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again. She placed herself in the fireside circle, where, with the mother 
as its centre, the younger children soon made themselves merry, and 
the two elders, busy with book and pencil — strangely enough Will was 
very fond of drawing -— occupied themselves steadily and quietly, some- 
times joining in the conversation just enough to prove that they were 
accustomed to be to their parents neither playthings nor slaves, but, so 
far as their years allowed, rational, intelligent companions. She talked 
kindly rather than patronisingly, and seemed anxious to make herself 
popular. Letty never could bear not to be popular—for the time 
being. 

Also — let us give her her just due — there was something in the at- 
mosphere of this warm, bright little house which touched the heart, 
such. as it was, of the unsatisfied rich woman, who had a mansion to 
dwell in, but no home; a millionaire to provide for her, but no husband ; 
and who, let her try to compel it as she might, could never win from 
her only child anything like the tender, mindful, reverential love that 
she saw in these five boys towards their mother. 

“ How fond your children are of you!” she said to her sister, as she 
stood arranging her purple ribbons round her still fair face, careful as 
ever to set it off to the best advantage. “And they seem to obey you 
too. Now Gertrude is fond of me, poor little thing, but she never 
minds me one bit. I wish I could take a leaf out of your book.” 

“Do you?” 

“And then your boys all seem to get on so well together ; never a 
cross look or a sharp word ; but I suppose that is because you are 
never cross and vexed yourself.” 

“Oh yes I am,” said Edna, smiling. “ But we are so many people 
in such a small house that we should never manage at all if we did not 
learn to keep our little tempers to ourselves. Isn’t it so, Twinnies ?” 
patting the round, curly heads which had intruded up-stairs. “Come, 
jump up on a chair and kiss your aunt Letty — your great, tall auntie — 
and tell her she must be starting — Will and Julius shall take her to the 
railway station — and she must come and see us again as soon as she 
can.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken distributed most affectionate adieus all around, 
and departed with her two nephews. But she took care to dismiss 
them at the earliest opportunity, to avoid any possible chance of meet- 
ing at the train either some of her grand acquaintances, or, worst of 
all, her husband. 

At the journey’s end her carriage was waiting for her, and she drove 
alone through the lovely Kentish country, beginning to wake up into 
all the freshness ef early spring. Did it remind her —after her long 
absence from such scenes, for they had wintered in town last year — of 
many a long-ago spring? that in the Isle of Wight, for instance, when 
Edna nursed and petted her, and Dr. Stedman was kind to her, and 
Julius adored her. Or, perhaps, of later springs, when she and Julius 
sauntered about as affianced lovers, and watched the leaves come out 
and the thrushes sing in Kensington Gardens? Days when they were 
all poor together — poor and hard-working, but very happy, or, looking 
back, it seemed that they were. And as she smoothed down her silken 
gown, and leaned lazily back on the cushions of her carriage, Mrs. 
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Vanderdecken gave more than one sigh to the memory — now a per- 
fectly safe and comfortable memory to dwell upon — of poor, drowned 
Julius, lost in his prime, forsaken, dead, and forgotten. 

Passing the school-house, she recollected that she had told Gertrude 
to wait for her there, thinking it a safe place of detention between the 
governess’s hour of leaving and her own return. But, with fatal pre- 
caution, she had overshot her mark. For, the moment after having 
descended, she saw, sitting on the bench beside the school-house door, 
with Gertrude standing beside him and eagerly talking to him, the man 
John Stone! 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s anger, not unmixed with fear, left her absolutely 
dumb — but Gertrude ran to meet her without the slightest hesitation 
— betraying no sense of having done wrong. 

“Oh, mamma, I am so glad you are come! I have been waiting to 
tell you something! Something so wonderful, which Mr. Stone has 
just told me. You will never be angry with him any more. And aunt 
Edna will be so glad ; everybody will be so glad.” 

“ At what, my dear?” asked Mrs. Vanderdecken, a faint, cold fear 
thrilling through her. 

“ Stoop down and I'll whisper it, for it is a secret still, and only you 
and I are to know,” said the little maid, her eyes bright, and her cheeks 
glowing. “ But he says— Mr. Stone, I mean — that he is quite certain 
Uncle Julius is not dead at all.” 

Had a thunderbolt dropped at her feet, Mrs. Vanderdecken could 
not have been more startled. For a moment she was silent, then she 
took to the usual refuge of fear — incredulous anger. 

“ Don’t tell me such ridiculous nonsense. I don’t believe a word of 
it. And you, Gertrude, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Did I 
not forbid you ever to speak to this — this fellow again?” 

“No, mamma,” replied Gertrude, boldly, “you forbade me to bring 
him into the park, but you never said I was not to speak tohim. I 
met him quite by chance, and he walked on beside me. How could I 
help it? the common was as free to him as tome. Besides,” added 
the little creature, roused to rebellion by what she considered injustice, 
“T would not have helped it if I could. Nothing should ever make me 
behave unkindly to a poor sick r 

“Folly! I tell you, child, he is nothing but a low impostor.” 

“TI beg your pardon, madam? What were you pleased to call me ?” 

Stone had followed, walking feebly with the help of his stick, and 
now stood before the lady, taking off his hat to her with an air of mock 
deference. 

Voices change, like faces, in course of years ; or perhaps he inten- 
tionally altered his ; or, still more probable, was the truth of the old 
adage, “None so deaf as those who will not hear.” But even now 
Mrs. Vanderdecken showed no sign of having recognised who he really 
was. Her reply was given in unmitigated anger. 

“T do not know who or what you may be, but I know you have no 
business with my daughter. I said, and I say again, that you are a 
low impostor. If you persist in following us about so impertinently, I 
will tell my husband, and he shall give you in charge to the police.” 

The man stood a minute, face to face with her, apparently feeling 
neither insulted nor afraid. Then he said, in a very low voice — 
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“ Mrs. Vanderdecken, you will neither tell your husband, nor will 
you give me in charge. to the police; I am quite sure of that. Look 
here!” and he took from his waistcoat pocket a letter, an old, foreign- 
looking letter, on which was still visible in a woman’s hand the address, 
“Julius Stedman, Esquire, Calcutta.” “I have half-a-dozen more of 
these. They came into my possession— never mind how. They are 
not very interesting reading, but they might be useful. I was just 
going to show them to your little girl here.” 

“Oh, no, for pity’s sake, no!” gasped the mother, in an agony of 
terror, and placing herself so that Gertrude could not see the letter, 
she hastily bade her run away and call the carriage, remaining in it 
till she herself came. 

Then, half blind with dread, she turned back and forced herself to 
look at this man, to find out who he really was, whether only John 
Stone, a poor wandering wretch, who had somehow got hold of her 
story, and still worse, of her letters—or some one more formidable still, 
who, she dared scarcely imagine. 

There he stood, with the sun slanting on his bare, bald head and 
gray beard, leaning on his stick, his threadbare coat wrapped round 
him, the mere wreck of a man—as much a wreck as that poor broken 
ship which they had used to watch the waves beating on, off the Isle 
of Wight coast, and yet, like it, preserving a certain amount of dignity, 
even of grace, amidst all his downfall. A man deeply to be pitied— 
perhaps severely blamed—since every one has his lot in his own hands, 
more or less, to redeem or ruin himself—but a man whom in his lowest 
plight could not be altogether despised. 

“TI see, madam, you do not remember me, though I have the fortune 
—or misfortune — accurately to remember you.” 

“How? Who are you? But no, it is quite impossible,” cried the 
frightened woman, shrinking back, yet knowing all the while how use- 
less it was to shrink from a truth which every second forced itself more 
strongly upon her. 

At that.critical moment there came out of the school-house two of 
her friends—the rector’s wife and sister, who having heard that she 
was expected, waited to consult with her about a school feast—for the 
Vanderdecken purse and the Vanderdecken grounds were always their 
prime stronghold in all parish festivities. 

They met her with much empressement—these kindly women, whom 
she liked, and who liked her—for Letty Kenderdine’s old pleasant ways 
had not faded out in Letitia Vanderdecken. She would have gone for- 
ward eagerly to meet them, but there—just between her and them — 
watching her like her evil genius, haunting her like an impending fate 
—stood this shabby, disreputable man. The man who had been the 
betrothed of her youth—whose arms had clasped her— whose lips had 
kissed her; to whom she had written those silly letters that a fiancée 
was likely to write, and unto whom she had been false with the utmost 
falseness by which a woman can disgrace herself and destroy her 
lover—an infidelity than which there is none greater or crueller, short 
of the infidelity of a married wife. There he stood—she was certain 
of it now ;—not John Stone, but Julius Stedman. 

How it came about that he was still alive, or what had brought him 
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hither, she never paused to think. She only recognised that it was, 
without a doubt, her old lover, risen up as from the very grave to 
punish her: to bring upon her her husband’s jealous anger, her daugh- 
ter’s contempt, her neighbours’ gossip. No wonder that the poor, weak, 
cowardly woman was overpowered with an almost morbid terror—a 
terror so great that she did not even perceive the faint fragment of 
right that she still had on her side ;—namely, that for any man, let him 
be ever so ill-treated by a woman, to take upon her this mean revenge, 
was a cruelty that condemned himself quite as much as it did her. 

But, there he was, undoubtedly Julius Stedman ; and Mrs. Vander- 
decken felt that if the earth would open and hide her from him she 
should be only too thankful. 

Alas! the earth does not open and hide either sufferers or sinners, 
when they desire it. They cannot escape. They must stay and meet 
the consequences of the sin ; learn to endure the suffering. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken slipped a step or two aside, and received her 
rectory friends with a nervous, apologetic smile. 

“I beg your pardon, but I was just speaking to this poor man, a 
very honest and respectable person, in whom I have complete reliance, 
and for whom I am most anxious to do all I can. I wanted to hear 
his story, but I will hear it another time, if—if he will kindly excuse 
me now * 

“ Certainly,” said the man, with a formal and stately bow. “ Cer- 
tainly. I have no wish to intrude upon you, madam. I am quite at 
your disposal any day. Good afternoon.” 

He took off his hat once more, first to her and then to the other 
ladies, and walked away slowly, in an opposite direction. 

“ T know that man by sight,” said the rector’s wife, looking after him 
in some surprise. “ He comes to church pretty regularly, I think.” 

“Fox.” 

“ Poor fellow, he seems as if he had seen betterdays. My husband 
must call upon him. What is his name?” 

“ John Stone,” replied Letty, faintly. 

“ And you have been kind to him, as you are to everybody. You 
are a real blessing to our parish, my dear Mrs. Vanderdecken.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Mrs. VANDERDECKEN’S intense fear —a fear which it was now im- 
possible either to fly from or to set aside — made her cleverer than or- 
dinary. She carried on the conversation with her friends till she had 
furtively watched this man — once her lover, now her bitterest enemy — 
safe out of sight. ‘Then she stepped into her carriage, much agitated 
indeed, but still able by a violent effort to control herself before her 
daughter, and account for her nervousness by saying how very much 
worn out she had been by her journey to London. 

“ But why did you go, mamma? Oh, I remember ; it was about a 
bonnet. Still, [ would not have you so tired and looking so ill for all 
the new bonnets in the world.” 

“ Don’t talk to me till we get into the house and have had our tea. 
T hen I shall be rested, and you can tell me all your story.” 
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“ Very well, mamma,” replied Gertrude, with her customary acqui- 
escence, and then sat looking out of the carriage window, amusing 
herself with her own thoughts, which were generally quite as interest- 
ing as her mother’s conversation. 

Upon her new discovery the little girl’s fancy dwelt with a tender- . 
ness indescribable. Stone had told her that for many months Julius 
Stedman had been “out of his mind ”— though carefully tended by 
some natives who took pity upon him, but never even knew his name. 
That he came to his right senses in some up-country station—all but 
penniless ; and had enlisted for a soldier —seen much service — and 
was finally sent home to England invalided —at which critical point in 
the story Mrs. Vanderdecken’s carriage appeared. 

But Gertrude had heard enough. Her imagination was vividly ex- 
cited. That most divine doctrine of Christianity, which comes as a 
natural instinct to the young, the gospel of repentance and the forgive- 
ness of sins, the joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, was deep 
in the inmost heart of this child. Her eyes filled with tears as she 
thought of poor Julius Stedman, looking not unlike the prodigal son in 
her pictorial Bible, coming home to his brother and sister ; taken into 
the bright little house at Brook Street, and there made happy to the 
end of his days. She forgot one thing, which over-tender people also 
sometimes forget, though it is not forgotten in the parable — that the 
prodigal first said, “ 1 have sinned,” and that in no way had Stone éver 
hinted that Julius Stedman — wherever or whatever he might be — was 
in the least sorry for anything. 

But this was an ethical question about which the child did not trou- 
ble herself. She only waited with painfully restrained impatience till 
she had leave to tell her tale. 

This was not for an hour or more. Mrs. Vanderdecken kept put- 
ting off, on any excuse, what she so much dreaded to hear. At last, 
getting one of the not unfrequent telegrams that her husband would 
dine in the city and not be home tiil next day, she took a little more 
courage, and stretching herself on the sofa in her morning-room, pre- 
pared to hear the worst, and to take things, hard as they were, at least 
as easy as she could. 

“ Now, Gertrude, while I have ten minutes to spare, tell me what 
was that silly story about Dr. Stedman’s brother being still alive, which 
Mr. Stone told you.” 

For she had satisfactorily discovered that as Stone only did the child 
know him; he had, for some reason or other, been careful to preserve 
his incognito ; nor, to Gertrude, at any rate, had he identified himself 
with Julius Stedman—if indeed he was Julius. Sometimes a wild hope 
that he was not, that her own fears and some chance resemblance had 
deluded her, came to comfort Mrs. Vanderdecken. So, as carelessly 
as she could, she repeated the name John Stone, and found that her 
daughter received it with equal indifference. So far she was safe. 

But when she began to hear the story, so minute in all its details, she 
felt that though a child might be deceived, no grown person could be, 
into believing it a tale told second-hand. Gertrude’s accurate memory 
and vivid imagination reproduced, almost as graphically as it had been 
given to her, the history of the young man’s passionate despair—how, 
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having lost his bride, he determined to lose himself—at once, and com- 
pletely as if he had been dead. 

“He wished his friends to think him dead, mamma. He thought 
they would be happier if they did; if he could drop out of the world 
and be utterly forgotten. Was that right?” 

“T can’t tell. And where ishe? How did Stone know him ?” cried 
the mother, with eager deceit—or perhaps wishful even to deceive 
herself. 

“You forget, mamma ; but then you know you are not very good at 
remembering things,” said Gertrude, patronisingly. “Have I not told 
you ever so often that Mr. Stone declares he never met Uncle Julius in 
all his life.” 

Obvious as the quibble was, Mrs. Vanderdecken took it in for the 
moment and breathed freer. 

“ Oh, yes, yes ; go on, child.” 

“ After he turned soldier he was knocked about the world in all direc- 
tions. I’m afraid,” Gertrude added gravely, “ that he was sometimes 
very naughty. Mr. Stone says so: but he wouldn’t tell me what he had 
done. I told him I thought the naughtiest thing of all was his not 
writing to his brother, who loved him so dearly, and would have been 
so happy to get him back again.” 

“Did he ever come back ?” 

“Yes. That is the delight of it. Mr. Stone says he is certain he 
is in England —in fact I almost think he knows where he is, though 
he did not say so. I fancy he—uncle Julius that is (oh, please, 
mamma, let me call him uncle Julius, for I feel so fond of him)—must 
be very poor, or very miserable, or something ; for when I asked why 
he had not gone at once to his brother, Mr. Stone said, ‘ No, he would 
never do that, for his misery would only disgrace him.’ But mamma, 
that can’t be true, can it?” said the child, appealingly. “I am sure if 
I had a brother, and he were ever so miserable, nay, even if he had 
done wrong, and were to come to me and say he was sorry, and would 
never be bad again, I would take him in and be glad to see him, and 
feel it no disgrace, even if he were in rags and tatters, like poor Mr. 
Stone. Would not you?” 

“ Yes,” said the mother, and knew she was telling a lie, and that one 
day God would surely condemn her out of her own lips before the face 
of her own child. She turned paler and paler, and scarcely could 
utter the next question — apparently needless, and yet which she felt 
she must fully assure herself of before she ventured a step further. 
“ But the lady, she who went out to India; did not Mr. Stone tell you 
the name of the lady ?” 

Gertrude’s lip curled with the supreme contempt of indignant 

outh. 

“No, he told me nothing about her, and I did not care to ask. The 
false, mean, mercenary woman! Don’t speak of her, mamma, she isn’t 
worth it.” 

No, the mother did not attempt to speak. She only turned her face 
to the wall, with a half-audible groan, wishing she could lie silent for 
ever — silent in the grave, where, at least, her child could not have the 
heart to say such cruel words, or she herself, hidden in the dust of 
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death, would not be able to hear them. And yet she knew they were 
true words—true as the warm light in Gertrude’s eyes, when feeling 
that she had somehow vexed her mother, though she could not in the 
least guess how, she crept closer to her and began caressing her and 
amusing her with careless words, every one of which stung like wasps, 
or pierced like arrows. 

“You see, mamma, she must have been such a very heartless woman, 
as well as faithless, and such a coward too. She never sent one line 
to Uncle Julius, to tell him she had changed her mind—left him to be 
told by somebody else—anybody who cared to tell him. It was the 
ship’s captain who did it, when he came on board, and he fell down on 
the deck as if he had been shot ; Mr. Stone says it felt like being shot 
—that he laughed—and it did not seem to hurt him at all for a minute, 
and he got up and staggered back to the boat and landed again. 
After that, his mind went all astray. Poorman! Poor Uncle Julius!” 

“ There, that will do,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, faintly. “You have 
talked so much you have quite made my head ache. I think you had 
better go to bed now.” 

“Oh, no; it is hardly eight o’clock ; and, besides, you will want me 
to wait upon you, and get you your paper-case and things. You know 
you have a letter to write, mother dear,” said Gertrude, coaxingly. 

“ What letter?” 

“To aunt Edna, of course, telling her that Dr. Stedman must come 
here at once.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Can’t you guess, mamma? To see Mr. Stone, and get out of him 
everything he knows about Uncle Julius. He would not tell me, but of 
course he must tell Dr. Stedman, who is Uncle Julius’s very own 
brother. No time ought to be lost. You'll write, of course, mamma?” 

“Of course,” replied the mother, actually shivering with fear as this 
new difficulty in her position opened itself out before her. Vainly she 
turned it over in her troubled brain, wondering how she was to escape 
it. Escape, indeed, was what she most thought of ; whether she could 
not by continuing utterly to ignore him, and keeping still in dead silence 
the secret which he had so far kept, get rid, temporarily or perma- 
nently, of this man, who might be Julius Stedman, and yet might not. 
But in either case it could not signify much, nor for very long. He 
was apparently in bad health—he might not live. If he were Julius, 
he probably had his own good reasons for not wishing to be recognised 
by his brother ; since, during all the weeks he had remained in Eng- 
land he had make no effort to see him. And let the silly, romantic 
Gertrude have what notions she might—theirs could not be a pleasant 
meeting. Indeed, as a physician, in good practice, it might seriously 
injure Dr. Stedman, to have thrust upon him a brother so low in the 
world. Was it not advisable, perhaps, to keep them apart? 

So reasoned this woman, long used to view all things by the light 
of custom and convenience, and half persuaded herself to take the 
easiest course, of letting things alone, when she was startled by the 
voice of her daughter—the funny, decided little voice, which often half 
coaxed, half governed her to do many things against her will. 

“ Mamma, shall I bring you your letter-case now? The post-bag 
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will go in half-an-hour ; and here is your favourite paper with the crest 
upon it. Ill get you an envelope immediately.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken knew not what to do. This, which seemed to 
her child the most natural and simple course imaginable, was to her 
nearly an impossibility—a dread indescribable at the time, and the 
opening up of endless future troubles. For of the great enmity that 
the man Stone —or Julius Stedman, whichever he was — bore her, 
there could be no doubt. He would doher harm if he could. Instead 
of aiding, she would thankfully have annihilated him. Not out of 
cruelty — poor Letty was not naturally cruel— but out of mere fear. 
Yet, are not half the wickednesses and barbarities of this world done 
out of simple fear? She did not mean to be wicked — she would have 
been horrified had any one suggested such a thing — yet more than 
once the dim thought crossed her mind — oh, if only that poor sickly 
man, whoever he was, had slipped away from the world, instead of 
coming here to be the torment and terror of her life! 

Not daring to refuse her daughter — for what possible excuse could 
she give for so doing ?— she sat with the pen in her hand — her irreso- 
lute, trembling, jewelled hand — until the stroke of nine, and then laid 
it down, 

“Tam so tired, Gertrude, so very tired, and I hate writing letters. 
It is too late now, for I ought to word it carefully so as not to startle 
them. I'll write it the first thing to-morrow.” 

“Very well, mamma,” said Gertrude, passively ; she had had only 
too much experience of her mother’s dilatory ways, her weak habit of 
putting off everything till “to-morrow.” Still, she would not complain, 
this good child which heaven was teaching, as it has to teach the luck- 
less children of some parents, by negatives. Though bitterly disap- 
pointed, she held her tongue, and indeed begun, as she often did, quiet- 
ly to lay her own plans for doing what her mother would most likely 
leave undone — or do too late. But before she could settle anything 
to her satisfaction, nurse came to carry her off to bed, where she laid 
her busy little head down, and slept off, in multitudinous dreams, in 
which Uncle Julius, Aunt Edna, and all the rest figured by turns, the 
intense excitement of the day. 

Not so her mother. Mrs. Vanderdecken not seldom had to pay the 
penalty of an idle, luxurious life; her sleep often fled from her. In 
the wakeful, silent hours every small grievance became a mountainous 
wrong. No wonder then that the same thing befel her now, and after 
a miserable night she arose sick, unrefreshed, driven by sheer desper- 
ation into what yesterday would have been the very last thing she had 
dared to do—a resolve to go and see for herself whether her fears 
were true or false ; whether she really had at her very door Julius Sted- 
man, returned alive ; who, though he could have no actual scandal to 
bring against her — Letty Kenderdine, with all her folly, had ever kept 
her fair fame clear — was acquainted with the numerous love affairs of 
her youth — in her vanity she had often teazed him with them, and 
laughed at his ridiculous jealousy. Now, even if he did no worse, he 
might repeat them all, and make her the by-word and the laughing- 
stock of her neighbours. The idea of this low fellow, who, whatever 
or whoever he had been, had now sunk to be a lodger in a village ale- 
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house, giving out to all the drunken hangers-on there that he was once 
the lover — the plighted husband —of Mrs. Vanderdecken of Holy- 
well Hall! It nearly drove her wild. 

To prevent this, by almost any sacrifice, she was driven to the daring 
expedient of attempting an interview— a private interview — with the 
man who called himself John Stone. 

At first she thought of sending for him to her own house — but Ger- 
trude might wonder, the servants might gossip — besides, the man might 
refuse to come. In any sight she had had of him he had seemed more 
and more resolved to make her feel she had cause to be afraid of him, 
not he of her. Better seize him of a sudden, before he had time to 
settle what advantage he should take of her — whether he wanted re- 
venge or only money. For still she clung feebly to her old delusion, 
that money could do anything, atone for anything. 

Yet as she pondered over these things — considering how she might 
best protect herself from him —there came more than once to her a 
vision of her young lover, who would have given his existence to protect 
her, who worshipped the very ground she trod upon, who though poor 
in worldly wealth, had been rich in everything else — most rich in the 
only treasure which makes life really happy— honest, hearty love. 
And though she had got all she wanted — nay, was in a far higher and 
more prosperous position than she had ever dreamed of as a girl, still 
she felt that something was missing out of her life— something that 
never would come into it again. She could understand dimly what 
that text meant —“ to gain the whole world and lose one’s own soul.” 

This feeling did not last, of course. Letty’s nature was too shallow 
for any emotion to last long; and she shortly turned away from it to 
consider how she could accomplish, with least observation, her meeting 
with Stone. 

It happened to be her day of district visiting — when the village was 
accustomed to see her carriage waiting about while she went from cot- 
tage to cottage, splendid and condescending, though sometimes a little 
alarming to the inmates. But Mrs. Fox’s house was not included in 
her list, partly because the good woman was not quite poor enough to 
warrant her dwelling being taker? by storm by a rich neighbour, who 
had no other excuse than the superiority of wealth to give for so doing, 
and partly because Mrs. Vanderdecken did not consider a public-house 
exactly “respectable.” 

Great therefore was the landlady's surprise when the Holywell equi- 
page stopped at her door, and its mistress, leaning out smiling, reques- 
ted to know if there was not a person named Stone lodging there? 

“Yes, sure, ma’am ; has been here since before Christmas: a very 
decent man, or I wouldn’t have had him in my house, I can assure you. 
A soldier, ma’am, just come from India.” 

“So I understand. I have had friends in India. I should like to 
see him,— and — it would be a pleasure to me to do anything I could 
for him, Will you tell him so?” 

“ That I will, Mrs. Vanderdecken, and I’m real glad too,” added the 
old woman, confidentially, “ for, to tell you the truth, he’s sometimes a 
great weight upon my mind—poor Mr. Stone: not for fear he won’t 
pay me — he does that reg’]ar — but I can see he’s’ poor enough, and 
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very sickly, and has such queer ways. I was thinking of telling our 
rector about him, in case anything did happen.” 

“Don’t, don't!” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, eagerly. “The rector has 
only too much upon his hands. If you want things for your lodger — 
food or wine —just send to the Hall.” 

“You are only too good, ma’am ; and I've said to Mr. Stone often 
and often what a kind lady you be. But here he comes to speak for 
himself. My dear soul,” darting up to him and whispering in his ear, 
“do look alive for once. Here is somebody come to see you—a kind 
lady as says she has friends in India, and wishes you well.” 

Stone, who had been creeping lazily across the common in the sun- 
shine of the lovely spring morning, looked about him in his wild, weary, 
confused fashion — he seemed sometimes half asleep, as if it was a long 
time before he could take any new idea into his bewildered brain. 

“Don't bother me, Mrs. Fox, pray? Ask the lady who she is, and 
what she comes about?” and then, deaf, and blind, and stupid as he 
seemed, he perceived the face leaning out of the carriage window. The 
mutual recognition was instantaneous. 

“What do you want with me?” asked he hoarsely. 

“T want to speak to you —just half-a-dozen words. Will you come 
into my carriage, or shall I get out?” 

“ You had better get out.” 

Driven desperate by her extreme fear, Letty obeyed. As she did so 
the mere force of habit made Stone come forward to assist her —as 
any gentleman would assist a lady—but by this time Mrs. Vander- 
decken had recovered her prudence. Pretending not to see him, she 
rested as usual on her footman’s arm, and descended leisurely from her 
carriage. 

“ Mrs. Fox,” said she, carefully addressing herself to the landlady, 
“can I have a word or two with your lodger in your little parlour? And, 
coachman, walk the horses up and down the common, it is rather chilly 
this morning. Don’t you find it so, after India, Mr. Stone?” 

Truly Letty had rather gained than lost in the art of keeping up ap- 
pearances. 

“ Mr. Stone, my dear,’ whispered the landlady, pulling him by the 
sleeve as he stood motionless. “ You're forgetting your manners, quite. 
Do go in and speak to the lady — Mrs. Vanderdecken — she is such a 
kind lady, and might turn out a good friend to you.” 

And considering him woefully blind to his own interests, which were 
somehow or other in her charge, the old woman fairly pushed him into 
the parlor and shut the door. 

So the two—once lovers — stood face to face together and alone ; 
even as when they had parted fifteen years ago, expecting to meet again 
almost as husband and wife. They stood, looking blankly at one 
another across the sea of dead years which had rolled between and for 
ever divided them. 

Hardly knowing what she did, Letty slightly extended her hand, but 
it was not taken, and then she said in a frightened voice — 

“T know who you are; but how did you come here? I thought — 
everybody thought — that you were dead long ago.” 

“You thought I was dead? Well, so I have been these many years. 
Shall I tell you who killed me?” 
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Mrs. Vanderdecken shrank back, and then bethought herself that, 
whether he were mad or not, it was advisable to pacify him. 

“TI beg your pardon, I only meant that as we are both middle-aged 
people now, we had better let by-gones be by-gones. Won’t you shake 
hands, Mr. Stedman?” 

At sound of that old name —the boyish name, his and Will’s — the 
artist’s name which he had hoped to make famous, and give, covered 
with honour, to the woman he loved — the man started, and began to 
tremble violently. 

“Don't call me thus. I have long since dropped the name ; I have 
forgotten I ever bore it. I told you I was dead — dead!” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken looked sorry, but she was too much afraid for 
herself to give way much. 

“Pray don’t talk in that sad fashion ; I am sure there is no need. 
You are, of course, a good deal changed, and I am grieved to see it. 
You must have had a hard life in India, or wherever you were. I should 
like to be of service to you, if I could ; if you would promise never to 
refer to youthful follies.” 

“ Follies!” 

“You know they were such,” said Letty, gathering courage. “Ours 
was just a boy and girl affair. We were not suited for each other, and 
should never have been happy. It was really quite as much for your 
sake as my own that I did as I did.” 

“Stop!” cried Julius, fiercely, and rose up in his rags— his old coat 
was actually ragged now—to confront the lady—so much a lady to 
look at, so graceful and so elegantly clad. “Stop. You and I may 
never meet in this world again ; so at least let us tell one another no 
lies. ‘There were lies enough told by one of us, fifteen years ago.” 

His manner was so wild, that at first Letty glanced towards the 
door ; then, rapidly calculating consequences — a new thing for her — 
she decided to propitiate him, if possible. 

“This is not kind, or even gentleman like of you—and you were 
always such a gentleman,” said she, in a soothing tone. “I dare say 
you were much annoyed with me at the time, for which I am very sor- 
ry, though I did all for the best. But you must have got over it now. 
And please don’t speak so loud ; people will hear you outside.” 

“ Oh, that is all you care for still, I see ; how things look outside.” 

His laugh was so strange, so dreadful, that Letty again doubted 
whether, at all risks, it would not be safer to get away from him. She 
looked towards the door. 

“ Excuse me, but since you have desired it, we will have out our ‘ few 
words.’ You need not be afraid, I shall not harm you. I am not in- 
sane, though the quantity of opium I eat makes me a little queer some- 
times ; nor a drunkard ; nor a thief, as you supposed me to be. But 
everything else bad that a man can be — that a woman might have 
saved him from — I am, and it is your doing.” 

“ My doing!” 

It was fortunate for Letty that at this moment her carriage passed 
the window, reminding her that she was Mrs. Vanderdecken after all. 
She rose in her stately height from the horse-hair sofa. 

“Tf you talk in this way I must really go.” 
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“ Not yet; I could not allowit. But pray be seated. Though I am 
aware it is but poor accommodation I have to offer you.” 

“I cannot stay indeed. My position as —as a married lady 

“ A married lady!” repeated he, in the sneering tone of young Julius 
Stedman, deepened tenfold. “ Fifteen years ago you were in heart and 
vow married to me. When you gave yourself to another man you did — 
what the other women do who sell themselves body and soul to any 
men, that desire them — what your Bible calls by the ugly word ” 

“T can’t listen. I won't listen,” cried Letty, flushing up. “Only a 
brute would speak in this way to me — me, a wife and a mother. Oh, 
my poor little girl!” 

There was truth in what she said, and, maddened as he was, Julius 
felt it. 

“TI have done no injury to your little girl,” said he, more quietly. 
“She in no way resembles you. She is a sweet little creature, and I 
am rather fond of her.” 

“You fond of her!” cried the mother, roused into courage by the one 
pure, unselfish instinct she had. “ And what right have you to be fond 
of her? What is she to you that you should have gone and made 
friends with her, and turned her heart against me by telling her my 
whole miserable story?” 

“T have not done so, not yet. I have never mentioned your name.” 

“ But she will find it out, when she learns who you are, as she must 
when you go home to your brother.” 

“T shall never go home to my brother. It is the last kindness I can 
show to him and his —to keep away from them. I have seen them 
all, and that is enough. To make myself known to them would only 
disgrace them. ‘They will never see me, or hear of me, any more.” 

‘The voice was so hollow, so sad, and yet so resolute, that for a min- 
ute it touched Letty. Then in her infinite relief that things were thus, 
she thought it wiser to leave them so. 

“You may change your mind,” she said, “ especially if you should 
be ill.” 

“No. Iam accustomed to be ill alone ; it will not be much harder 
— perhaps less hard —to die alone.” 

“ Ah, we'll hope not. You are too young still to talk of dying. But 
perhaps your plan is the best after all.” 

Julius regarded her, as she spoke so coldly, so indifferently — the 
woman who had been his idol, into whose hands had been given, as 
into many an other woman’s, almost unlimited power over a man, to save 
or to destroy him ; who, loving him not blindly, but faithfully, might 
have conquered his faults, developed his virtues, and led him, like his 
good angel, through the world, up to the very gate of heaven. But 
now 
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As he gazed the last trace of softness went out of the man’s heart. 
He was no longer her lover, but her bitterest enemy. 

“You are right,” he said. “ My plan is best. And now we need 
not mention my brother again. What else have you to say to me?” 

“Tt was about my little girl. I want you to promise never to meet 
my Gertrude any more.” 

“Why not?” 
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“Oh, can you not see? Only just consider.” 

“T have considered, ever since I saw you at the railway-station — 
the rich, prosperous woman whom God would not punish. But I am 
juster than He —I will.” 

“Punish me? What do you mean?” 

“T will tell you, for I like to do things fairly and openly ; it was you 
who cid them underhand. That Sunday night, by the kitchen fire in 
your little house at Kensington — do you remember it? I told you 
that you might make me either good or bad. If you refused me at 
once — point blank —I might bear it—I was young, I should ‘ get 
over it,’ as you women say. But if you trifled with me, or deceived me, 
I should never get over it,— I should turn out a vagabond and a repro- 
bate to the end of my days. This came true. See what I am! and 
I repeat, it is all your doing.” 

“Oh, Julius!” 

She said it, involuntarily, perhaps — or else to soften him — for she 
was growing more and more frightened, but it only seemed to harden 
him the more. — 

“ Never utter that name again. I told you I had renounced it, and 
shall never resume it while I live, which will not be long, thank God! 
That is, if there be a God to thank for anything.” 

“Hush! You are talking blasphemy.” 

“Who made me a blasphemer? Who taught me to disbelieve in 
everything good and holy, and sweet? Who turned me into a heathen, 
and then, as you say, into a brute? But it does not matter now; I 
shall be at rest soon. Only, before I die, I will make certain of your 
punishment.” 

“ Oh, this is horrible,” moaned Letty. “And what do you mean to 
do to me?” 

“ Nothing that shows outside, if you are afraid of that. Nothing to 
make your neighbours laugh at you, and your husband ill-treat you, 
which, I understand, he sometimes does already.” 

“Tt is not true,” cried she, faintly. 

“ True or not, itis no concern of mine. I mean to be very just, very 
judicious. I shall not disgrace you in the world’s eyes. Nobody shall 
discover who I am — nobody but you. But I shall stay here, close in 
your sight, a perpetual reminder of your falsehood towards me, as long 
as I live.” 

“You will do no worse than that? Oh, promise me.” 

“ Promises are not necessarily kept, you know. But I always had a 
trick of keeping mine ; so I would rather not promise.” 

“ Only — only—” and the mother’s voice grew sharp with misery, 
“you will not tell anything to my child — my poor little Gertrude that 
loves me?” 

“I cannot say. It is possible I might take a fit of atonement ; 
might make up for my various ill deeds by one good one, and prevent 
your daughter from growing up such a woman as yourself by giving her 
the wholesome warning of her mother’s history. It would point a 
moral, would it not?” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken groaned. “ But you cannot'prove it. You have 
no evidence but your own word.” 
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“You forget. I showed you a letter. I have kept every one you 
ever wrote to me—not many—nor very brilliant—but sufficient. 
Suppose I were some day to enclose them in an envelope, addressed, 
not ‘ Mrs.,’ but ‘ Miss Vanderdecken, Holywell Hall?’ ” 

In real life, people do not drop on their knees and beg for mercy, 
nor stand glaring at one another in fiendish malice and gratified re- 
venge ; we are too civilised for this sort of thing now-a-days. So, 
critical as the “situation” was, the poor soldier and the fashionable 
lady maintained their positions ; and nobody listening outside could 
have heard a sound beyond the ordinary murmur of conversation. 

Half frantic, Mrs. Vanderdecken fell back upon the last expedient 
that any wise woman would have tried. She put her hand in her 
pocket. 

“You must be very poor. I am poor, too. I get but a very small 
allowance. Still, I would give you this — every week, if you like.” 

Julius took the purse, and fingered its sovereigns —truly not too 
many— with a half-disdainful curiosity. 

“And so you are poor, after all; though you did not marry me? 
And you want me to accept your money? Once, you know, you might 
have taken all mine,— by dint of working, saving, almost starving. I 
had gathered a good heap of it to lay at your feet,— but now 
Excuse me, I have no further interest in examining this elegant purse.” 
He closed and returned it. 

“Will nothing persuade you then? Have you no pity for me—a 
mother with an only child?” 

“None,” said Julius. “Am not I going down to my grave, a child- 
less man, with my name blotted out upon earth? No; I have no pity 
for you — none.” 

“ Yet you cared for me once. Oh, Julius, is all your love for me 
quite gone ?” 

“You must have a strange kind of love for Mr. Vanderdecken when 
you can condescend to ask another man that question.” 

The insult — and evidently meant as such — roused every womanly 
bit of poor Letty’s nature. She started up, burning with indignation. 

“Mr. Vanderdecken is a better husband to me than ever you would 
have been, since you can so turn against me now. And for my little 
girl — my poor little girl — the only creature I have left to love me— 
if you wean her heart from me, God will punish you—I know He 
will. It is a cruel and a wicked thing to do; and if you do it, you will 
be a wickeder man than I took you for.” 

And Letty burst into tears. 

She had been given to weeping always— it was her strongest engine 
of power over Julius ; but it had no effect upon him now —at least not 
apparently. He rose and walked to the window. 

“Your carriage is still waiting, I see. Had you not better go? It 
is a pity to agitate yourself needlessly.” 

“JT will go. And you may do what you choose. I never mean to 
speak to you any more. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Vanderdecken. Allow me,” and on the latch of 
the door their hands met. Letty drew hers away with a gesture of re- 
pugnance, and passed out, never looking at him again. 
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When she was gone — quite gone, and even the faint perfume which 
her dress had left behind — Letty still liked perfumes—had melted 
out of the room, Julius sat down, exhausted, gazing wistfully on the 
place where she had stood. 

“Was I right or wrong?” said he tohimself. “But no matter. No- 
thing matters now.” 

And yet for hours after he wandered about the common, stricken with 
a vague remorse ; also, in spite of himself, with a touch of something 
approaching respect for—not Letty, but Gertrude’s mother —the 
woman whom, even while adoring, he had sometimes half-despised. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Li1TLE Miss Vanderdecken sat in rather a melancholy frame of mind 
under her yew-tree, by the pond. It was a very pleasant seat now, with 
the leaves all budding, and the birds singing on every side; but the 
little maid did not enjoy them so much as usual. There had been over- 
night one of those “convulsions of nature,” as, with a pathetic drollery, 
the clever child had a habit of calling them, which shook the whole 
household more or less — the disputes between her father and mother, 
which are so sad for a child to see, and weaken so terribly all filial res- 
pect for both. The conjugal war had been violent, and lasted long ; 
it had reached, and considerably entertained, the servants’ hall, also the 
nursery, where Gertrude had overheard not a few remarks upon 
“ Missis’s ” changeableness and selfishness, in insisting on the removal 
of the whole establishment at once to Brighton, and shutting up Holy- 
well Hall entirely, for at least three months. Quite preposterous, the 
servants thought ; giving.so much trouble for nothing ; and none of 
them wondered that master objected to it. He, being “close-fisted,” 
was with them the least popular of the two; but here they decidedly 
sympathised with him, as did his little daughter. 

Gertrude could not imagine what had come over her mother, to be 
so persistent in her fancies, since, finding all persuasion vain, Mrs. 
Vanderdecken had actually started that morning for Brighton, to take 
lodgings there on her own account, for herself and her daughter. 
Gertrude, hating Brighton, and loving every nook in the pretty park at 
Holywell, was in exceedingly low spirits at the prospect before her, of 
which she could not at all see the end; for her father was obstinate, 
too, in his way, and it was hard for him, an old man, to be driven 
from his comfortable home, and forced to travel daily a hundred miles 
by rail, as he would have to do. At seventy he still worked at his 
favourite pastime of money-making as hard as if he had been twenty- 
five. 

“I wonder how they will settle it between them, poor papa and mam 
ma!” thought the child, dwelling on them with a sort of pity. “I 
wish they wouldn’t quarrel so; but mamma says, all married people 
do quarrel ; if so, I’m sure I hope I may never be married,” added 
she, kicking away a large fir-cone as contemptuously as if it had been 
a young lover at her feet ; then stooping to pick it up again, and add 
it to a large heap which she had built round the root of the tree one 
day when she was listening to Mr. Stone’s stories. 
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L This changed the current of her thoughts, and she began to reckon 
' how soon there might come a letter, in answer to the one which, if her 
mamma had kept her promise, the Stedmans would get late last night, 
telling them that Uncle Julius was not dead. 

“Mamma must surely have written, even though she did come in 
| tired from her district-visiting. I wonder what it was that worried her 
so all day. Poor mamma!” 

But, in spite of poor mamma, who was so often worried, Gertrude’s 
thoughts wandered longingly to the cheerful house in Brook Street, 
and the good news that was coming there — nay, had come already; 
and it seemed to her quite a coincidence, an opportunity not to be 
missed, when she saw passing down the footpath that crossed the park 
an old woman, whom she felt sure was Mrs. Fox. She ran forward at 


once. “ Please tell me —I am Miss Vanderdecken, you know — how ) 
is Mr. Stone to-day ? — and — has anybody been to see him?” 
) Mrs. Fox looked surprised, but dropped a respectful curtsey. “I 


didn’t know as you know'd him, miss ; and I only wish somebody would 
come and see him, poor man. I was just going up to the Hall, to ask 
your mamma if she would do so, being such a kind lady.” 

“T am sure mamma would — but she is gone to Brighton to-day.” 

“© dear, what a pity! What shall I do?” 

“Can I do anything —take any message?” 

Mrs. Fox turned, and shrewd old body as she was, “took stock,” so 
to speak, of the child. 

“ Well, my dear, I think you're a little lady to be trusted, and the i 
servants might forget — servants in a big house often do. Would you 
please tell your mamma, when she comes back, that Mr. Stone is took 
ill, very bad, indeed ; and if she’d see after him a little —she was a- 
talking to him in my parlour for nigh an hour yesterday morning.” 

“Was she?” exclaimed Gertrude, excessively astonished, and then 
touched to think how kind her mother had been, and how she had mis- 
judged her. 

“ And I dare say she had promised to be a good friend to him, as I 
P told him she would, for I found that in his coat pocket”— handing to 
Gertrude a small packet — which felt like a bundle of papers —ad- 
dressed, “ Mrs. Vanderdecken.” “It’s likely certificates of character, 
miss ; | thought I’d better bring it at once, and ask advice as to what’s 
to Le done with the poor man, for he’s very bad indeed — quite off his 

head, and knows nobody.” 

“ How did it all happen?” asked Gertrude, greatly shocked, and yet 
feeling upon her a strange responsibility. For if this poor man lost his 
reason, or died, what means would there be of finding out anything 
about Uncle Julius? “ Please tell me, Mrs. Fox; I am nearly twelve 
years old, though I look so small, and mamma always tells me every- 
thing.” 

“T dare say she does,” said the old woman approvingly, and went on 
to explain how that after the kind lady left him, Mr. Stone had gone 
out and wandered about all day, as he often did, returning for supper 
as usual ; “though afterwards he asked me for pen, ink, and paper, 
which was the only queer thing he did. But this morning I finds him 
lying straight on his bed, like a corpse, only not dead and not insensi- 
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ble, for his eyes kept rolling about, and he seemed to know what was 
said to him, though he never spoke one word. I think it’s brain fever, 
myself, but I’d like to take advice as to what’s to be done, for I know 
nothing of him except his name. Poor fellow! and yet I’d do any- 
thing for him ; he lies like a lamb, and follows me up and down with 
his eyes ;” and the old woman wiped hers with her apron before she 
could say another word, 

“ And has nobody been to see him?” inquired Gertrude, cautious 
through all her anxiety, for she felt that the story of Uncle Julius was 
a family secret not to be gossipped about in the village. 

“Who was there to come, miss? he hasn’t a single relative or friend, 
as I knows of. But I thought your mamma might have heard — he 
might have told her something yesterday — she being a lady, and some- 
how I’ve often fancied Mr. Stone was a born gentleman. And, any- 
how, she might have got him a good doctor.” 

“JT know a doctor,” cried Gertrude, eagerly, “I'll send for him at 
once, he will be sure to come, he is my ’— uncle, she was going to say, 
but with the painful consciousness which experience had taught her, 
stopped. “If I write the letter, can you find anybody to take it at once 
to him — to London?” 

“Tommy will ; but would the doctor come, miss?” 

“Oh, yes—I am quite sure he will come at once— if I say some- 
thing to him which I shall say.” 

And not without a spice of enjoyment at the romantic mystery which 
lurked under her compassionate errand, Gertrude fled into the house, 
and scribbled, as fast as pen could go, her impulsive letter. 


“ DEAR UNCLE STEDMAN, 


“T write to you, because mamma is not home to write herself, as I 
know she would. Please will you come down here immediately, to the 
‘Goat and Compasses’ Holt village, where lies the poor man of whom 
mamma wrote to you yesterday: John Stone, the soldier from India, 
who knows all about your brother Julius, whom everybody thought to 
be dead. He is very ill— Mr. Stone, I mean—and if he dies you 
might never find out your brother. Please come at once. 


Your affectionate niece, 
“ GERTRUDE VANDERDECKEN.” 


It was not till the letter was written, and Mrs. Fox away, in total 
ignorance of its contents,— except that it would be sure to bring Dr. 
Stedman at once,— that Gertrude paused to consider what she had 
done. 

No harm, certainly — a common act of charity towards a sick man 
—the man who had been so kind to her. And yet she was by no 
means sure that her mamma would like it — her poor mamma, who had 
shown such an unfounded jealousy of this Mr. Stone — why and where- 
fore, Gertrude could not conceive. But, alas! the child had already, 
by sharp experience, learned to distinguish between what mamma liked 
done, and what in her keen instinctive conscientiousness, she herself 
thought right to be done. And why? Because the mother had herself 
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laid the fatal foundation for all disobedience, in teaching one thing, and 
practising another. 

“Yet I have done nothing that mamma told me not to do,” argued 
Gertrude with herself, after the letter, not the spirit ; yet only as she 
had been brought up, poor child! “I have neither written to Aunt 
Edna, nor gone to see Mr. Stone. And when mamma comes home to- 
night, of course I shall tell her everything. And, let me see, what 
shall I do with this packet? I'll put it on a high shelf, and not touch 
it again.” 

And though she was dying with curiosity to know what was inside it 
—no doubt something relating to Uncle Julius — she restrained her- 
self, and looked at it no more. Nay, she did what was harc«r still, 
though her little heart was bursting with sympathy and anxiety — lur- 
ing that whole long day, she neither went herself, nor sent any of the 
servants to inquire how things fared with poor Mr. Stone. 

* * * * * * * 

Edna and her husband were taking an afternoon’s stroll in the broad 
walk of Kensington Gardens —the place which they had haunted so 
much in their old poverty days—days when even the sweetness of 
being together hardly kept their tired feet from aching, or their anxious 
hearts from feeling that it needed all the love that was in them to main- 
tain cheerfulness. 

Now things, outwardly, were quite changed. No weary walking — 
Dr. Stedman had driven his wife to the Palace gate — and the carriage 
was to meet them at the Bayswater end. She walked beside him, clad 
“in silk attire,” and “siller had to spare,” and he had earned it all. 
Earned, too, as he rose in the world, those bits of delicious idleness 
which a man may lawfully enjoy, who having done his best for his wife 
and family, yet feels that life is not all money-making, and that it is 
sometimes wise to sacrifice a little outside luxury for inward leisure — 
and love. 

So, with a clear conscience, and a boy-like happiness, pleasant to 
see in one whose hair was already grey, he daundered on, with his wife 
hanging on his arm, listening to every bird, and noting every budding 
tree, stopping continually to look in Edna’s face and see if she were 
enjoying herself as much as he. 

She did, though ir a more subdued way. Women like her have 
natures at once lighter and deeper than men’s; and no mother of five 
children is ever long without some anxious care or other. Still, for the 
time, Mrs. Stedman put hers aside: her sons were, after all, less dear 
to her than was their father. And as she walked along these familiar 
places, where she now came seldom enough not to disturb their old 
associations — she thought of him, not as he was now, but as William 
Stedman, her lover, with his love untried, his character untested, and 
both their lives looming before them in a dim rosy haze, under which 
might lurk — what? — They knew not —no lovers can know. Un- 
married, a man or woman can stand or fall alone — but, married, they 
stand or fall together. Perhaps, if, before she was wed, Edna had felt 
this truth as strongly as she did now, she might have been more afraid. 
And yet not so, for she loved him, and love and suffering would have 
been better to her than loneliness and peace. But God had not sent 
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her suffering — at least, not more than was needed to temper her joys ; 
or it seemed so, looking back. She, like all pure hearts, had a far 
keener memory for happiness than for pain. 

And now her life was all clear, nay, it was almost half done. She 
and William had attained — one nearly, the other quite, their half-cen- 
tury, and they had been married twenty years. As she walked on — 
thoughtful, for this spring season, which had been the time of her court- 
ship and marriage, her eldest son’s birth and her baby’s death, always 
seemed to make her grave — Edna clung with a tenderer clasp than 
ordinary to the arm which had sheltered and supported her so long. 

“What are you thinking about, my wife? You have been silent these 
fifteen minutes.” 

“Only five, or I am sure I should have heard of it before,” said 
Edna, smiling. “You and the boys think something dreadful must be 
the matter if ever I chance to hold my tongue.” 

“Well, but what were you cogitating on? I like to hear. If you 
had put all your pretty thoughts into a book, you would have turned 
out a celebrated authoress by this time.” 

“Oh no, thank goodness! for then how could I look after you and 
the five boys. But, seriously, I was thinking of something which I 
dare say some of the clever people who come to our house might find 
a grand subject for writing on.” 

“What was it?” 

“ Did you notice, as we drove through Kensington, a pawnbroker’s 
shop — with a notice in the window. ‘To be sold, unredeemed pled- 
ges.’ It struck me how, in our human lives, so many early pledges are 
for ever unredeemed.” 

“That is true,” said William, sadly. 

Edna hastened to change the conversation. “ However, we did not 
come here to moralise. ‘l'ell me about the cottage at Sevenoaks.” 

This was a project, dreamed of hopelessly for many years, and this 
year in a fair way of being accomplished. ll her life Edna had hated 
London, and yet been obliged to live in it: and all his life, for the last 
twenty years, Dr. Stedman had determined that the first use he would 
make of any wealth that came to him, should be to buy a cottage, where 
his wife, country-born and country-bred, could take refuge whenever 
she liked among her beloved fields and flowers. 

“Yes, I’ll tell you all about the cottage by-and-by. It, at least, will 
not be one of the pledges unredeemed. We have not had many of 
these.” 

“Oh, no. Thank God, William — no.” 

“ Sometimes, when I look back these twenty years upon my life, and 
think what you have made it P 

“What God has made it.” 

“Yes, through you.” He stopped, and loosing her arm, “eyed her 
over,” as she called it, from head to foot. “ Such a little woman she 
is!” said he fondly, “but what a spirit! When we were poor — how 
the tiny feet kept trotting about all day long — and the small head wore 
itself out in ingenious contrivances! And what a cheerful heart she 
kept — how she met all the world and its care without one fear!” 

“ There was no need for fear —I had not a single-handed battle to 
fight. There were always two of us. And we were always agreed.” 
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“Not quite, perhaps,” said Dr. Stedman. “ Especially when we be- 
gan to rise in the world —and I might have been foolish sometimes — 
only this grave little face kept me in my balance. Who forbade the 
brougham, and made me be content with cabs, till I had a carriage I 
could honestly ride in? Who refused, year after year, to take her au- 
tumn pleasuring as many wives do, because her husband would only 
have to work the harder for it?” 

“William !” with a laugh and a stamp, though the tears stood in her 
eyes, “do hold your tongue, or I shall begin to quote against you— 

‘Who rose to kiss me when I fell, 

And would a pretty story tell, 

And kiss the place to make it well ? 

My mother.’ 

But,” added she, gravely, “though we may have made many mistakes’ 
and done many a wrong thing, perhaps even to one another — the 
pledge my husband gave me on his marriage day has not been one of 
these melancholy ‘ pledges unredeemed.’ I could begin and tell my 
tale too — of patience and tenderness and self-denial — so much harder 
fora manthanawoman. But I'll tell nothing — unless I should happen 
to go up first and tell it to the angels.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said William, hastily, and reverted at once to 
the subject of the cottage at Sevenoaks. 

The plan had so delighted him, that he entered into its minutest de- 
tails with the eagerness of a boy, and Edna was a long time before she 
had the heart to suggest the only objection she saw to it, namely, that 
it was on the same line of railway as — indeed, only a few miles distant 
from — Holywell Hall. 

“ And, if her husband has the objection that she says he has to the 
intercourse of our families, this might place my sister in rather a pain- 
ful position — poor Letty!” Somehow, after her last visit, Edna had 
always called her “ poor Letty.” ; 

“I cannot see that we need modify our plans on account of either 
Mr. or Mrs. Vanderdecken. They have never shown us any consider- 
ation, and we owe them none.” 

William spoke in that formal tone, almost akin to severity, which any 
reference to his wife’s sister always produced in him, and Edna answer- 
ed gently — 

“You are quite right, and it would be foolish in us to be affected by 
these difficulties. Still, they do exist, and I know you will feel them far 
more than I shall.” 

“ Possibly, because you only feel them for yourself, while I feel them 
for you. It makes a good deal of difference. But we will not discuss 
these matters, my dear. Whenever your sister likes to come to my 
house, she can, for it is your house too: but never expect me to enter 
hers. And I shall take this pleasant little cottage, and live in it, even 
were it under the very shadow of Holywell Hall.” 

Edna dissented no more, for she knew it was useless— her husband 
had a will of his own — and most often it was a right and just will. In 
this matter she found herself incapable of judging, especially as she 
was dimly conscious that, had she been in his place, she would have 
felt as he did — that no consideration on earth should have induced her 
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to cross the magnificent threshold of a brother who had in any way 
slighted her husband. But he had no brother — oh! poor, poor Julius! 
So she set her mind to bear for the living lost that pain which her hus- 
band had long endured for the dead—nor wondered that William, 
strong in his hatreds as in his loves — shrunk with a double repugnance 
from every mention of her sister Letty. 

She walked on silently, hoping that the thrushes would sing peace 
into his heart as well as her own, which felt a little sad and sore, in 
spite of the brightness around her. It is so easy, so blessed to see 
God’s hand moving behind some human hand, for good ; but when 
the same occurs for evil, or what appears to us as evil, the trial of faith 
is somewhat hard. It had cost her a good deal to “ forgive God Al- 
mighty,” as a forlorn mourner once expressed what many a mourner 
has thought since, for the lot of poor Julius. 

And thinking of him, in these pleasant places — where they had so 
often been together — of him far away from the world and all its riot 
and care, gone into peace, though how and where no one knew — Ed- 
na quite started when her husband said suddenly — 

“ Look, there comes Julius.” 

Julius their son, of course ; walking quickly towards them with a 
letter in his hand. 

This came just after you were gone, father. A boy brought it and 
said it was very important — about some one who was dying —so I 
hunted you up as fast as I could. I think,” he added, in a whisper to 
his mother, “ that it has something to do with the Vanderdeckens.” 

“Oh, William, what is it? Nothing very bad?” 

“Look here,” and he made her read the letter over with him — little 
Gertrude’s letter. ‘“ What does she mean? What did your sister write 
to you?” 

“* Not one single line.” 

Dr. Stedman, violently agitated as he was, again perused the letter 
carefully. “See what it says —‘ Your brother, whom everybody thought 
to be dead.’” 

“It is possible, William — only barely possible. But we must find 
out. Read on.” 

“This man — who knows all about him —this John Stone, who I 
suppose sends for me — did I ever have any John Stone among my 
patients ?” 

“No,” said Edna, decidedly, being one of the few doctors’ wives 
who are trusted with all their husbands’ concerns. 

“ A soldier, too, from India. If he had any tidings to bring, why 
did he not find me out? It was easy enough to do so.” 

“ Mother,” interposed Julius, greatly excited, “ once, lately, an In- 
dian soldier kept hanging about our house for a whole morning. 
Will and I both spoke to him. So did you.” 

“ Yes, I remember, a thin, sickly, rather elderly man, with a long 
‘grey beard. Perhaps he was John Stone. But we must not detain 
papa here. William, you will start at once?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Julius, run and look out for the carriage,” said Edna, as she took 
her husband’s arm, trying to shield his emotion even from his own son 
—fond and tender as the boy was, how could he understand it? 
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Without another word the two passed rapidly down the Broad Walk 
to the Bayswater gate, whence, almost as silently, they drove direct to 
the railway station. 

Edna kept close to her husband until the train should start. 

“ You cannot say what time you will be back, of course, but let it 
be as soon as possible.” 

“ Most certainly. Julius, you’ll take special care of your mother to- 
night ?” 

“ That I will,” said the boy, tucking her under his arm in his loving, 
protecting way. “Cheer up, mamma. Suppose papa should bring 
home some news — real news — about Uncle Julius. Or if he were 
to come back again alive after all. What a jolly thing that would be!” 

“ Hush !” whispered his mother, and then left her son’s arm to lean 
forward and whisper to his father. “I wish I were going with you. 
Take care of yourself, William my darling.” 

After Dr. Stedman reached the station he was bound for, he found 
he had a three-mile walk before him, and it did him good. His mind 
was all confused and bewildered, and the sentence in Gertrude’s letter, 
“whom everybody believed to be dead,” kept running in and out of 
his head, awakening strange hopes, which sank the next minute into 
the old dull quietness which had succeeded the long suspense of pain. 
Julius might be alive — it was just within the bounds of probability, 
but how and where had he lived, in what manner had he contrived so 
long to hide himself from them, and what steps could be taken to dis- 
cover him? Why had Mrs. Vanderdecken not written ?— so like her 
though — and what if this delay of hers were to make everything too 
late, and John Stone should die with his secret untold ? 

As Dr. Stedman thought of this chance, he ground his teeth to- 
gether — it seemed to be the last wrong Letty had done him. He 
walked on, fierce and fast. If he could have hated anything so frail 
as a woman, it would have been this woman, who, from her accursed 
weakness, had been the bane of his brother’s life. 

His brother, his own, only brother. Though William Stedman was 
no longer a young man by any means, and had been knocked about 
the world enough to make his life appear long, even to himself, still, 
as he walked to-day between the bursting hedge rows, and under the 
budding road-side trees, his boyish days came back to him, vivid as 
yesterday. He seemed to see the two little lads who used to go bird’s- 
nesting of Saturday afternoons — the two youths in their teens — al- 
ways together, !ike his own two elder boys, delighted to seize the op- 
portunity of any stray half-holiday to ramble away for miles across 
country, returning, tired indeed, but oh! so merry, with a mirth that 
never flagged, for Julius’s light nature always stirred up his own graver 
and more phlegmatic one, so that they suited better than if they had 
been more alike. And after all the years that had rolled between, 
busy and prosperous, anxious and sad, Will's heart leaped back with a 
passionate rebound to those years that were gone forever ; and he felt 
as if he would give nearly all he had in the world,— except his wife 
and children,— to have Julius back again, or only to see some one who 
could tell him how and where he died. 

Dr. Stedman reached Holt Common just at twilight. A lovely spot, 
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a heavenly evening ; just the hour and place that would be sweet to die 
in, for one unto whom death was better than life. But the doctor, ac- 
customed to fight death hand to hand, also fully recognised the bles- 
sing of life, and the duty of preserving it. Wasting not a moment in 
useless delay, he hurried as fast as he could to the door of the Goat 
and Compasses. 

“You have a lodger here,” said he, stooping his tall head to enter the 
bar, “a soldier, John Stone by name, ill, as I understand. Can I see 
him? I ama physician. My name is Stedman.” 

For he had determined not in the smallest degree to allude to the 
Vanderdeckens, or to his connection with them. 

Mrs. Fox rushed forward, infinitely relieved. “Dr. Stedman, sure? 
The gentleman the little Miss sent for? Oh, sir, I’m so glad you’ve 
come. Will you walk up-stairs?” 

“Stop a minute. Are you his sister, or mother, or what ?” 

“Only his landlady — Mrs. Fox, at your service. But I can’t help 
feeling tor him, poor fellow ; and I’m sure I'd look after him as if I was 
his mother, for he doesn’t seem to have a friend in the world.” 

“ A young man, or old?” 

“Neither, sir, Over fifty, I reckon ; or maybe a bit older than you 
are.” 

“Older than I am?” said Dr. Stedman, and a wild possibility that 
had lurked in some corner of his brain dropped out of it completely. To 
him, his brother Julius was still a young man. “ Poor fellow, I’ll go to 
him directly ; but if, as my son found out from your messenger, his brain 
is affected, I cannot talk to you much in his room; so tell me here all 
you know about him,” 

Mrs. Fox did so, but her statement was too involved and confused 
for Dr. Stedman to gain much more information from it ; so, afraid of 
losing time, he bade her take him up at once to his patient’s chamber. 

The good old woman had been very mindful over her charge. His 
sick-room was quiet and in order ; he had everything comfortable about 
him —clean linen, smoothly arranged pillows and sheets, and a neat 
patchwork counterpane, upon which the two thin hands lay stretched, 
like the dead passive hands which tender friends straighten out in 
peace, never to work any more. 

Indeed, in the darkened room, the figure on the bed looked altogeth- 
er not unlike a corpse, being quite still, with wet cloths on the head, 
and the eyes closed. But at sound of the door latch they opened, and 
met the two incomers with that strange, glassy, unseeing stare peculiar 
to brain disease. 

“This is a doctor, my dear,” whispered Mrs. Fox, soothingly. “A 
kind gentleman trom London, who has come to see you and make you 
well.” 

“ Indeed, I hope so, my poor fellow,” said the doctor, kindly, as he 
sat down by the bed-side. 

At sound of his voice the sick man turned his head feebly round, 
and looked at him with a kind of half-consciousness ; a long shiver ran 
all through his frame ; then he closed his eyes, and clasped his hands 
together as if bent upon concealing some secret, which, with the last 
remnant of life or sense that remained to him he was determined to 
keep. 
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“Let me feel your pulse; I’ll not hurt you,” said Dr. Stedman, as 
with his quiet, determined, professional manner he unlocked the rigid 
fingers, and drew the hand towards him. The face he had not recog- 
nised in the least —it was so covered with beard, so totally changed ; 
but the hand with its long fingers and delicate filbert nails —the true 
artist’s hand — startled him at once. 

“Doctor, what’s the matter?” cried Mrs. Fox. 

“ Nothing,” said he, controlling himself at once. “Only give me 
more light. I want to look at my patient.” 

“No, no!” <A sound, hollow as if out of the grave itself, came from 
the sick man’s parched lips. “No light—no! Send the doctor away. 
I want none. I want to die.” 

Without answering, Dr. Stedman rose, and drew up the blind. But 
by this time the gleam of sense had faded entirely out of the poor face ; 
it was sharp set, and vacant with the terrible vacuity of a human face 
from which — temporarily or permanently — the conscious mind is quite 
gone. 

Will stood looking at him — this utter wreck of all he had once been 
so proud of, so tender over, almost with the tenderness of a man over a 
woman. ‘Then stooping over Julius, with one great smothered sob, he 
kissed him on the forehead ; softly, as he would have kissed the dead. 

“Thank God! it may not be too late. Mrs. Fox, I must send a mes- 

senger to my wife at once. ‘This is my brother.” 


(To be continued.) 


New York World. 


BARON JAMES ROTHSCHILD. 


GREAT man has fallen in Israel. And yet neither a great man 

nor exactly in Israel. Baron James Rothschild, the fifth son of 
Meyer Anselm Rothschild of Frankfort, has been recognised by a sort 
of family compact or tradition, since the death in 1836 of the greatest 
of his house, Nathan Meyer Rothschild of London, as the head of a 
tribe less numerous, indeed, than any one of the ten which were lost 
so long ago from the zodiac of Israel, but more opulent and more pow- 
erful in the world of our times than were all the ten together in Pales- 
tine of old. After nearly fourscore years of unbroken worldly pros- 
perity, he has now been gathered to his fathers. For him the splen- 
dors of Ferrieres are become as a tale that is told. For him the great 
gates of the vast quadrangle which encloses the fabulously sumptuous 
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Hotel of the Rothschilds in the Rue Laffitte at Paris will open but 
once more forever. To call him “a great man,” would be to imply, if 
not that his life was noble, at least that his death will make an appre- 
ciable difference in the organization and the administration of such 
human affairs as he in his time had to do with.’ To say that he has 
fallen in Israel would be to imply that he was an Israelite indeed, not 
outwardly alone, but in his sympathies, his relations, and his ambition 
of race. Now none of these things can with truth be either said or 
implied of Baron James de Rothschild. The colossal moneyed inter- 
ests into the enjoyment and the management of which he was born had 
become so solidly combined under the control of his brother, Nathan 
Meyer, who deserves to be called the founder of the permanent for- 
tunes of the Rothschild family, they were so ingeniously distributed 
and interlinked, that the efforts of Baron James were rather confined 
to guarding against the possible evil influences upon his house of the 
enormous changes in the worlds of finance and of politics which have 
come to pass during the last twenty years, than directed to making the 
position already attained by the Rothschilds when he came upon the 
stage the basis of new and grander operations. And while he never 
abandoned the faith of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, he neither 
felt nor showed any such concern for the welfare of his co-religionists 
as has been felt and shown, for example, by such eminent and estima- 
ble Israelites as the excellent but eventually unfortunate Abraham 
Goldsmid in the last century, and Sir Moses Montefiore in our own 
times. The sarcasm levelled at him by Prince Talleyrand, when that 
subtle personage presented the ennobled son of the banker of the Hes- 
sian Landgrave to the head of the crusading Montmoreucies, with the 
words, “ I introduce the premier baron of Israel to the premier baron 
of Christendom,” was lost upon Baron James. He took his title in 
good faith, regarded it as a valuable reality, and felt himself to be 
rather a Frenchman of the Aawte-jinance, or, to speak more exactly, a 
Parisian of the cou/isses and the Jockey club, than a Jew. These traits 
of his disposition gave power and poisonous pungency to the terrible 
attack made upon him by Balzac in his picture of M. de Nucingen. 
And in these traits he more nearly resembled such “ successful” scions 
of his ancient oriental stock as Sampson Gideon, who founded in 
England that family of the Culling Eardleys, which in our days has 
forlornly ended in an Exeter Hall Calvinistic disciple of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and in a bigamistical baronet, than the really noble and gifted 
Israelites who have illumined the annals of modern art and modern 
letters with names like those of a Mendelssohn anda Jacoby. The 
political circumstances of the last twenty years in France have not 
been favorable to the development in the Parisian branch of the Roths- 
child family of such civic and political faculties as have earned a re- 
spectable reputation in other fields than those of finance for some of 
their British kinsmen. But Baron James had no taste for civic or po- 
litical life. ‘To be the central figure of the most powerful commercial 
house which has ever existed, (unless, indeed, we are to except that of 
the Fuggers of Augsburg at the height of their fortunes), filled the 
measure of his ambition. Need we say how much it secured for him 
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of homage and of influence among men in these days, when, as our 
own poet, Halleck, so truly sang, 
** Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
‘The Douglass in red herrings ; 
And noble name and cultured land, 
Palace and park, and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild or the Barings !” 


But homage and influence were by no means the whole revenue of 
Baron James’s vast opulence. He loved to dispense a gorgeous hos- 
pitality ; he filled his house in Paris with marvels of “ bigotry and vir- 
tue,” and his Olympian nod was all-potent behind the scenes of the 
opera with divinities neither bigoted nor virtuous. His picture-gallery 
was famous even in the city which contains the hotel of the Marquis of 
Hertford. There, in the apartments appropriated to Madame de Roths- 
child, connoisseurs admired that noble “ Boy” of Rembrandt for which 
the representatives of half the finest national galleries in Europe con- 
tended at the sale of the Baron Von Brienen’s collection ; and a Hob- 
bema, esteemed, and rightly esteemed, to be the finest specimen of the 
master to be seen in France since the Hertford Hobbemas were trans- 
ferred to one of the English palaces of the owner; and the only au- 
thentic specimen, save that in the Imperial Louvre, of the skill of Jan 
Van Eyck, the “ morning-star” of Northern art. Rembrandt’s “Stand- 
ard-Bearer ;” a delicious “ Zaitiere” from the aerial pencil of Greuze ; 
a charming portrait by Velasquez of an Infanta of Spain; a master- 
work by Quentin Metsys, the blacksmith, whom Love, as a sweet old 
legend tells us, ennobled into an artist ; and a priceless gem, “ Winter,” 
from the easel of Van de Velde,— were conspicuous among the orna- 
ments of this palace of finance. In pictures of the more modern 
schools, and particularly of the schools of France, the Baron’s gallery 
was only less rich than the incomparable collection of M. de Lacaze. 
A cabinet of painted enamels, not surpassed by those of De Ganay and 
Basilewski; store of rare Italian porcelain and fairy-like Venetian glass, 
and Persian vessels of price, rivalling the sapphire and the ruby in 
splendor ;—these, with all that upholstery, all that d7zc-a-brac e’er gave 
to bear the witness of beauty to the potency of wealth, made the resi- 
dence of Baron James de Rothschild one of the most interesting of 
museums as well as one of the most sumptuous of homes. And yet, 
from the overplus of the Rue Laffitte, the Parisian Croesus had poured 
forth upon his magnificent country seat of Ferrieres such treasures of 
art that these alone were estimated in the inventories of the insurance 
companies at more than ten millions of francs, or two millions of dol- 
lars, in value. 

The latter years of Baron James had been somewhat embittered by 
the marvellous prosperity of the great financial combinations which, 
under the direction of able and far-seeing, or of merely audacious and 
unscrupulous men, generated around the old hotel of the Rue Laffitte a 
swarm of rival fortunes, some of which, as for example those of the 
Pereires, were for a while popularly believed to be eclipsing his own. 
But the firm principles established by Meyer Anselm and by Nathan 
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Meyer wore down in the end these evanescent glories, which, having 
risen “like an exhalation,” like an exhalation in many cases began 
again to disappear while yet the Baron lived to see them fade and pass 
away. He has undoubtedly died as he was born —a financial prince 
of the first financial house of the world. With his death the sceptre of 
its affairs is likely to pass from Paris to London. The “nuptials,” to 
use the royal word, of a princess of the house of London with a prince 
of the house of Paris were celebrated, it will be remembered, some 
years ago, with a pomp which recalled the fabled magnificences of 
Beckford’s Fonthill, and which inspired the London Zimes to an epi- 
thalamium two columns long, glowing with flowers like a Chiswick 
horticultural show, and sparkling with diamonds like the regalia of a 
monarch. The perpetual interweaving of the resources and the abili- 
ties of the different branches of this extraordinary family has hereto- 
fore been the palladium of their fortunes. It will doubtless for many 
along year to come give a strength to their dynasty, within its own 
domain, which from other dynasties in the realm of politics is fast 
ebbing away. And after all, while the interest which people take in a 
dynastic family in finance simply because it is a dynastic family, and 
is rained upon like Danae of old by a golden Jupiter, is not a bit more 
respectable than interest in a royal dynasty simply because it is royal, 
the Rothschilds deserve this praise, that down to the present time 
their vast wealth has been preserved as it was won, mainly by a rigid 
adherence to the principles of probity and of punctuality in all the im- 
portant relations of life. 





The Fortnightly Review. 
THE CHURCH AND HER YOUNGER MEMBERS.* 





HE subject which has been assigned to me is obviously too wide 

for the time allotted. I might, consistently with its scope, enter 
into the details of night-schools, adult education, youths’ institutes, 
penny readings, Bible-classes, and the many other valuable ogganisa- 
tions by which the clergy have endeavoured to further the interests 
and win the affections of the young, especially among the uneducated 
and poor. But in speaking of these I should be speaking of things 
about which many of my audience have more knowledge than myself ; 





* Read before the Church Congress at Dublin. 
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and, however safe and easy such a course might be, it would be of 
little use to dwell on the practical results which are the natural out- 
come of undisputed principles. It will, I trust, give more reality, and 
therefore more utility, to what I say, if I deal only with those aspects 
of the question which have been forced most powerfully upon my 
notice, and have sprung most directly from my personal experience. 

It is probable that the large majority of this audience stand in the 
most intimate relation to younger members of our Church at this 
moment in the great public schools of England ; and you will naturally 
be interested to know whether Church influence —and by Church in- 
fluence I have no other meaning than the best and highest religious 
and Christian influence—is brought to bear upon them. And from 
a very wide knowledge of our great public schools, I answer unhesitat- 
ingly that itis. ‘They are furnished with school chapels, so enriched 
with touching memorials, so surrounded by hallowed associations, as 
frequently to become the central point of all that is best and sweetest 
in boyish reminiscences: they are gathered to worship in services so 
ordered as to secure their interest without fatiguing their attention ; 
they are addressed in sermons, short, unconventional, earnest — so 
searching that the oldest may profit by them and the youngest under- 
stand ; masters and boys stand to each other in relations so fuil of 
mutual esteem that while the system of the Confessional is happily un- 
known, the boys will often come to them for aid in things spiritual, as 
naturally and as frankly as they would go to a father whom they love. 
The long and careful preparation for Confirmation and the first Com- 
munion is solemn, and simple, and searching, and affectionate. ‘The 
essentials of religion, the great fundamental truths of Christianity, 
those infinitely important truths on which we are all equally agreed, 
are so clearly kept in the foreground, while all sectarian and party dif- 
ferences are so entirely subordinated, that I daily see clergymen be- 
longing to the most widely different schools of thought working to- 
gether in the most undisturbed and friendly harmony, while the boys, 
happily and profoundly unconscious whether their teachers are High 
or Low or Broad, see only that it is their earnest purpose to leave 
nothing undone which may tend to make them thorough gentlemen 
and true Christians. Nor are such influences thrown away ;—although 
in spite of every honest endeavour there must always be some among 
the multitude who leave us with few lessons save those of sin and sor- 
row, it is yet a law, to which I bear emphatic testimony, that each ad- 
vance in the school is usually marked by a corresponding growth in 
manliness, steadiness, and sobriety of character, and that year after 
year as our pupils leave us, they give promise of becoming “ profitable 
members of the Church and commonwealth, and partakers hereafter of 
the immortal glory of the resurrection.” 

But these youths leave us for the Universities, for public offices, for 
business, for the army, for the law ;— and it is at this point, too often, 
that they lose their allegiance and affection, I will not say for the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality, but for that national Church which should 
represent and embody them. For what too often happens? Thrown 
into the world, surrounded by the most perilous temptations at the 
very moment when they gain an exceptional freedom, they are no 
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longer presented with the broadest and most living aspects of true 
religion ; they are no longer taught its principles with an individual 
and sympathising care. They find a parochial system which from the 
very necessity of the case has utterly broken down; no clergyman 
takes them by the hand ; no special agencies are provided for them ; no 
great unsectarian schemes of corporate work help to mould their habits 
in the habit-making period by furnishing a vent for their superfluous 
energies ; and, worst of all, if they are assailed by honest doubts, 
which will not yield to immediate dogmatism, instead of being calmly 
guided they are accused of moral obliquity or inordinate conceit. 
They need the loving shelter of a Church spiritually warm, spiritually 
searching, individual, inspiring, directing, soothing ; and they find a 
Church ringing with unessential shibboleths, and torn by intestine 
_ feuds. A few of the most plastic natures may accept some party influ- 
ence, and often think that they are doing God service while they are 
but rending yet more hopelessly the seamless robe of Christ. But 
what becomes of those who are less dull or less docile? What be. 
comes of those gifted souls who seem born to lead or rule, — the bold 
and the intrepid, the keen and the subtle, the most eager intellects, 
the most passionate hearts? 

_ Look abroad into the world of English life, and you will see the an- 
swer. The alienation of the most highly educated is as much an in- 
tellectual as the alienation of the uneducated is a moral and social 
phenomenon. The Church of England fails to secure in any due 
measure the ability and genius of the rising generation. Both in the 
Universities and in many of the leading professions, our cleverest and 
most influential young men hold aloof from us with civil indifference, 
or undisguised dislike. The tone of the press, as represented by its 
foremost journals, is one of sneering patronage ; literary and scientific 
men of very different schools are the warmest advocates of opinions 
which the majority of the clergy regard as disastrous and fatal ; and it 
would: hardly be possible to draw up even a short list of the men at 
this moment most eminent as English thinkers, without mentioning not 
a few who, however remarkable for pre-eminence of intellect and stain- 
lessness of life, yet literally dislike, or openly disparage, or deliberately 
ignore the accredited representatives of that majestic society which is, 
or ought to be, the mightiest of all agencies in the cause of religion, 
of virtue, and of truth. 

If this be so (and as one sign of it we constantly see Intellect put 
down by clerical writers as one of the dangers of the age), it is our 
plain duty to consider the causes and the remedies of facts like these. 
Now, it would have been most presumptuous and unbecoming in me 
had I offered myself as in any way competent to deal with so great a 
theme ; but accepting the invitation of your committee as a command, 
although I well knew that I should stand alone and with few friends 
among you, I can best show the respect which I feel for the manliness, 
for the intelligence, for the Christian heartedness of this high audience, 
by the undisguised avowal of what I believe before God to be the best 
means of stopping that rift of difference which is beginning to be 
visible between the Established Church and those who under any 
natural state of things should be the most honoured and the most 
prominent among her younger members. 
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I. The most necessary truths are usually the commonest and the 
most primary, and the first principle which I would lay down as essen- 
tial to win over the generation which is growing up around us is she 
disavowal of sacerdotalism, the recognition to its fullest extent of the 
truth that the nation and not the priesthood, the congregation and not 
the clergy, the whole society of baptized men, and not the Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, are the Church of Christ. By an organised sys- 
tem, by extravagant pretensions, by unflinching dogmatism, by the bold 
usurpation (in fact) of an authority which is not ours, partisans may be 
gained among the ignorant, and enthusiasts among the weak ; but he 
must be blind to every sign of the present, and every lesson of the 
past, who does not see unmistakeably that there * must be an 
ultimate and fatal loss of influence in any teaching whica tends to ex- 
alt the priest above the people, or to put into sacerdotal hands an un- 
controlled authority in spiritual affairs. Christianity can only prevail 
among the young by éeimg Christianity —that is, by being the religion 
of the Spirit, the religion whereby every man may have immediate, 
direct personal access to God through Christ. I declare, without fear 
of contradiction, that this individual responsibility of the soul — this 
possibility for each one of us of a communion with God so close and 
personal that in Christ’s own language it became even expedient for us 
that he should go away —is the very key-note of Christian theology. 
And just as it is the worst virus of all Romanising systems to rob the 
soul of this Divine independence of immediate communion, so it is the 
highest strength and glory of Protestantism to overthrow every barrier 
and strike down every arm that would, with its profane ambition, thrust 
itself between us and our Father in heaven. If any teachings or cere- 
monies of ours lead men to assume that we are a privileged media- 
torial class, which we are not—if they are meant to metamorphose a 
function which is but representative into one which is vicarial —if they 
foster an exclusive claim to the priestly dignity—if they lead us to put 
forth any pretension to be the sole authorized interpreters of Holy 
Writ (a claim which in all ages the clergy have most egregiously failed 
to substantiate) — if they lend any sanction to the foolish arrogance of 
a recent clerical dictum that “it will be the high privilege of the laity 
to listen and to obey” —then they may win a narrow and temporary 
adherence by the final alienation of those lofty and energetic minds to 
which ecclesiastical dictation has ever appeared the most odious of 
tyrannies. But if, on the other hand, as a divinely appointed ministry, 
we act not for the Church, and still less as the Church, but only zth 
it— if we claim no priesthood but that which may indeed be our own, 
“the priesthood of moral holiness, the priesthood of apostolic self- 
denial,” then what we lose in superstitious reverence we shall gain a 
thousandfold in the warm and manly sympathy not of the young only, 
but of every true citizen in the commonwealth of God, “as the preach- 
ers of the eternal word of truth and love, as the models of every 
domestic and national virtue, as the flower of Christian life throughout 
the land.” 

II. The second great principle which appears to me essential, if we 
would win the attachment of our younger members, is that we must 
aim at a speedier abandonment of disproved prejudices, a readier 
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acceptance of unfamiliar truths, and a guicker and more enlightened sym- 
pathy with the spirit of our age. It is hardly likely that our ablest and 
most ardent youths will sacrifice every worldly prospect for the service 
of any Church which does not show a living appreciation of those 
thoughts and impulses which most powerfully sway the actions and 
kindle the enthusiasm of our time. If we attempt to bind the nine- 
teenth century in the intellectual swaddling-clothes of three centuries 
ago —if, in the age of Kant, and Fichte, and Ewald, and Coleridge, 
and Bunsen, we are able to offer to our most brilliant and earnest 
youths nothing better than the philosophy of Paley and the chronology 
of Ussher, or the criticism of D’Oyly and Mant — if we are to array our 
splendid authority against azy concession to liberty, against avy advance 
of knowledge, against avy measure of justice which the consciences of 
the most enlightened and the most numerous among the laity tell them 
to be indisputably right and good —then the veriest child may ascend 
to the mountain top and see the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
which will soon burst over us in storm and deluge. It is not by invok- 
ing authority to silence discussion,— which is as absurd as to try and 
make watches keep time by breaking all their mainsprings,— it is not 
by lugubrious prophecies or stern denunciations, that we shall win the 
intellectual and moral sympathies of those young athletes who to our 
logical stand-point add their own freshness of enthusiasm and felicity 
of conjecture. If they see us stigmatising as dangerous and pernicious 
the great moral and religious writers at whose feet they crowd to sit, 
they will naturally think that they cannot be regarded as orthodox 
without intellectual servitude or intellectual suicide. To win them we 
must remember that we are men, and thinkers, and citizens, as well as 
priests. If we act in blind masses —if we are guilty of taking profes- 
sional views of imperial interests —if we allow the name of religion 
to be degraded into a catchword of moral, political, and social retro- 
gression, we shall be repeating again and again the most fatal of our 
errors. A truly holy and high-minded and eminent man, and a warm 
friend to the Church of England, did not hesitate to say “that clergy- 
men seem to find it more difficult than other men to recognise the 
supreme majesty and unconditional claims of Justice in human affairs, 
and to estimate the right and wrong of an action apart from the mo 
tives which led to it.” To this charge, if there be any truth in history, 
we must cry feccavimus ; over and over again have the clergy taken 
merely ecclesiastical views of national duties, turned questions of policy 
into questions of conscience, and even as questions of conscience mis- 
judged them utterly. Great and noble and devoted as the individual 
action of the clergy has always been, yet while we have too often 
shared in foolish panics and national aberrations, on the other hand 
we have too often opposed reforms, and discountenanced concessions, 
and denounced discoveries, and made sad the hearts which God had 
not made sad. And we are running the same risk even now. The 
world is eager and hopeful, and we have clamoured so often, “The 
Church in danger,” that the expression has become a jest. Yet if Christ- 
ianity were meant to be, as undoubtedly it was, the world’s perpetual 
rejuvenescence and reviving spring, there is no reason why we should 
not breathe, and breathe perfectly at our ease, the atmosphere of the 
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age in which we live. What generous intellect would dislike, what 
passionate believer in God’s love for man would hold lightly by the 
true conception of Christianity as a great progressive society — the 
enlightener of the ignorant, the protector of the oppressed, the enno- 
’ bler of the people, the liberator of the slave — a society ever widening 
its mighty influences, a society abreast with, or in advance of, all the 
knowledge, all the criticism, all the science, all the great hopes of the 
age, and embracing in the mighty circles of its perfection every great 
ideal of charity, every massive scheme of improvement, every far-reach- 
ing discovery of truth? Never—lI say it deliberately — was there an 
age more ripe for the guidance of such a large and liberal faith—a 
faith which in the light of the great doctrine of the Incarnation should 
advocate freedom and progress, and everything that is fair and noble 
in the history of mankind. It depends on ourselves whether we preach 
it as a faith which satisfies the deepest yearnings of mankind —a faith 
capable of and intended for the regeneration of the world, the faith of 
the Apostles, the faith of the Martyrs, the faith of the Crusaders, the 
faith of the Reformation— or whether we stereotype it into “ hyperortho- 
dox subtleties,” and stamp it with an impossible finality. The working 
classes are seething with honourable impulses of legislative ameliora- 
tion. Have we blessed their aspirations after a grand ideal, or have 
we been sternly repressive and contemptuously cold? The moral 
aims of our youth of genius have been entirely noble in their intensity 
of truth; and have we not preached so conventional a morality as to 
leave them preferring Epictetus to the Bible? Thousands are throng- 
ing the temple-gates of science ; and have we not attempted, in sub- 
jects of which we were profoundly ignorant, to dictate foregone conclu- 
sions from the false exegesis of misappreciated texts? “I die.” said 
the most eminent and eloquent of modern Roman Catholics — a man 
whom children loved and youths adored— “I die a penitent Catholic 
and an impenitent Liberal.” If there were among us a similar spirit, 
the young, instead of holding aloof from us with indifference and sus- 
picion, would crowd round us with all the enthusiasm of liberty ; but 
if that deplorable day should ever come in which the Church of Eng- 
land, as an established system, shall ever present the spectacle of a 
Church, disunited in matters of doctrine, disunited in matters of Church 
government, disunited in matters of ritual, but united like an almost 
unbroken army in opposition to what the most eminent and the most 
cultivated of the laity regard as truths of science and measures of free- 
dom, then we shall beyond all doubt have a gradual severance from 
the rising intellect of the nation, followed by a deep, universal, and 
implacable hostility. May God deliver us from the blind unwisdom 
which shall render possible so terrible a disaster ! 

III. And the third and last great principle which I would lay down 
as indispensable for enabling us to win the services of that glorious 
youthful army which, if once heartily bound to the Church, would serve 
her with irresistible victorious power, is the principle of Zo/eration. 
Ay, aad I would plead for the toleration of opinions which I heartily 
repudiate no less than for those which I earnestly maintain. I ask it not 
for one party — if parties we must have —but for all ; I ask not for 
exclusive liberty, which is mere prerogative and monopoly, but for a 
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Church whose Creeds and Articles are our best preservatives from that 
worship of opinions which is the fruitful source of all intolerance,— 
for a Church which, like the Jerusalem which is above, is free and the 
mother of us all, “Every day,” said Lacordairé, “I grow more tena- 
cious of purity of doctrine, but charity in the appreciation of doctrines 
is the absolutely needed counterpoise to theological inflexibility.” Yet 
both before and after the Reformation, the representatives of the 
Church have shed the blood, or saddened the hearts, or silenced the 
lips of her wisest and noblest sons. The most earnest reformers, the 
most original moralists, the sincerest missionaries of forgotten or 
neglected truths —men who, decause they had the courage to herald 
unpopular truths, instead of being crushed and browbeaten, ought to 
have been tended with a thousand exquisite solicitudes.— have paid 
the price of their enlightenment by the ruin of their prosperity or the 
sacrifice of their lives. Huss and Jerome of Prague, and Wiclyffe 
and Luther and Servetus, and Wesley and Whitfield, are names that 
plead trumpet-tongued against our persecuting intolerance. And 
though the power of the Inquisition has been crushed for ever under 
the heel of men’s hatred and indignation, its spirit is yet unquelled. 
There is hardly a single very eminent or original clergyman in this 
room, or in this day, who has not been brought to law, or episcopally 
censured, or deprived, or excommunicated, or silenced, or calumniated ; 
or who has not suffered in fortune, profession, or peace of mind, from 
the opposition of those who differ among themselves, often about mere 
unessential criticisms, or metaphysical beliefs——from what Jeremy 
Taylor calls that “plain art and design of the devil to make us so in 
love with our own opinions as to call them faith and religion.” Over 
and over again, from the days of Wiclyffe to the days of Wesley, has 
the odious tyranny of majorities put into play every engine of wrathful 
ignorance, popular misrepresentation, and social martyrdom, to crush 
some single and often friendless theologian, who, with intense sincerity 
and at the cost of all that makes life sweet, has arrived by heroic and 
herculean labour at some conclusion which, however distasteful, is yet 
religiously, morally, critically, and legally defensible. These are the 
errors which discredit communities, and disestablish Churches, and 
alienate generations, and fire the whole passion of youthful generosity 
on the side of those whom authority would oppress ; and yet they are 
as ineffectual to put down criticism as the sand-barriers of an infant to 
stay the march of the tidal wave. They may win temporary victories, 
but it is at the cost of permanent catastrophes ; they may dam the 
river, but it will be to strengthen the inundation. And do not let us 
flatter ourselves that we are herein justified ; we are but injuring the 
principles which we think to defend, and laying unhallowed hands on the 
ark which we suppose will fall. Our Lord’s anger, let us remember, fell 
like lightning among the scrupulous and orthodox Pharisees, while it left 
those sceptical Sadduces, who believed neither in resurrection nor angel 
nor spirit, but little scathed ; and the type which he chose as the immor- 
tal example of the noblest and most ideal virtue was neither High 
Priest, nor Levite, nor Scribe, nor Pharisee, but one of those irrever- 
ent and heretical Samaritans, who, rejecting every other book of the 
sacred canon, accepted orly an interpolated Pentateuch. Acting in 
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accordance with this high precedent — knowing how little of dogma 
Christ and Christ’s own Apostles required of their converts — knowing 
that intellect is one of God’s most glorious gifts — knowing that we each 
of us have immediate communion with God,—I believe that the only 
way to secure the permanence and pre-eminence in the affections of the 
young of a great and honoured national Church is to discountenance all 
semblance of an usurped authority over the minds and consciences of 
men, to cultivate a quicker sympathy with all which is progressive and 
noble in the times in which we live, and to allow the fullest latitude and 
the sincerest charity within the pale of our communion to all who, what- 
ever may be their other differences, accept the Nicene Creed as the sym- 
bol of their faith. At any rate it is certain that no Church can win the 
hearts of the young, no Church turn the hearts of the children to their 
fathers, which does not endeavour to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. One word, and that a word of the greatest, the most ) 
devoted, the most enlightened, the most intense of all the Apostles,— 
the Apostle of “the third heaven,’— will sum up all that I have 
urged,— and the last word of it is the truest and dearest watchword of 
a noble and progressive society —“ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is Liperty.” 

F. W. Farrar. 








Die Gartenlaube. 
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{Translated for THe New Ecrectric MaGazine.] 





AVING exhausted the inanimate art-treasures of Munich, I had, 

like a genuine tourist, begun forthwith to bestow my attention on 
the living celebrities, had visited Paul Heyse, and, knocking in vain at 
the door of Emanuel Geibel, learned that he generally passed the 
summer in his native town of Lubec. 

I then wished to see Herman Schmid, the popular and favorite au- 
thor —the more so because he is not an exotic but an indigenous 
growth, and devotes himself entirely to Bavarian subjects and history. 
I followed in this visit the natural promptings of my heart, desiring to 
convince myself to what extent the idea I had formed of the author 
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from his works would correspond with the man. My curiosity, moreover, 
was further whetted by memoranda of the poet’s life jotted down in 
my journal. 

When I enquired at a book-store —(a lucky accident had led me to 
the publisher of the journal for which Schmid writes his terse and 
popular criticisms on drama and art)— where the poet lived, I encoun- 
tered a doubtful shake of the head, and was told that he had fled quite 
a distance from the tumult of the Iser-Athens, and that it would be 
something of a journey to reach the Giesing suburb on the other side 
of the Iser where the poet now dwelt. I was not to be deterred by 
this ; commenced my pilgrimage through the extensive Au suburb, and 
came at last to an elevation of the Iser, where a striking view opens 
into the mountains, which richly repays for the trouble of the journey. 
I soon after reached Giesing, but enquired in vain for the residence of 
the poet. The people, consisting mostly of farm-hands and laborers, 
did not appear to know what a famous fellow-countryman lived in their 
midst. It was not long, however, before I noticed a house, the exte- 
rior of which did not permit me to doubt that I had attained the 
wished-for goal. Before me stood a plain building of one story, with 
a gable in front, distinguished only by being so luxuriantly overrun 
with vines and ivy, that its windows were hardly visible. Bushes and 
flowers peered also through the openings of the garden hedge, so that 
I could well suppose that this was the poet’s home. 

I rang, and was met by a servant who led me, without ceremony, 
through a plain but neat hall to the gable story of the house, where I 
was greeted by the master of the house with open, and, as it appeared 
to me, not very agreeable surprise. ‘The occasion had been propitious, 
and had led me directly into Schmid’s study. During the interchange 
of the usual conversation, I had time enough to remark his person. 

Schmid is plain and almost homely in appearance, not tall, and of 
stout, I might even say, corpulent build, and although just verging on 
his fifty-fourth year, he is entirely gray. But his white hair is the only 
indication of age ; as near the snowy summit of a mountain refreshing 
verdure is often to be seen, so the rich genius of the poet shines out 
from a still youthful and beautiful countenance, which the icy air of 
misfortune has not been able to chill. 

As I had been already informed, Schmid was born in March, A. D. 
1815, at Waizenkirche, in Upper Austria, where his father, who after- 
wards died in Munich, a judge of the higher court of appeals, then 
occupied the position of county judge of a Bavarian circuit. His 
mother was a daughter of Stoger, the revenue officer of that place ; 
and Herman Schmid was the first-born of a happy but very brief union, 
for his mother died suddenly in the twenty-first year of her age. After 
an excellent education at the Gymnasium, Schmid studied law at Mu- 
nich, became a Doctor of Law, and after several years of practice in 
the courts, was appointed Secretary of the Police Court soon after the 
representation of his first tragedy on the stage of Munich in 1843. 
This was a rather disagreeable office, but he accepted it, as there was 
no other vacancy at that time in Munich, where the King, thinking a 
residence in the city would be useful to him, desired him to remain. 
After having been promoted to a judgeship, he was displaced in A. D. 
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1850, on account of his political and religious opinions, which had 
rendered him obnoxious in ’48. 

“You must pardon me,” said Schmid, “if I receive you with some 
surprise, as I am not accustomed to visitors ; for it seldom happens 
that a stranger enters my study.” 

I answered that this would make it more interesting to me, but the 
poet smiled and said —“ Besides, there is not much to see. I ama plain 
carpenter, and have here no artistic arrangements or costly tools. Ex- 
cuse me a moment, and in the meantime examine my books, if you 
like.” 

He left me, and I had time to take a hasty glance around his study, 
a simple, gable room, with walls sloping to right and left ; two book- 
cases, a standing desk, and a writing table over which hung a water 
color and an oil painting without frames, formed the entire furniture. 
Against the wall I observed a guitar, on which lay a faded laurel 
wreath. 

“TI have observed your surroundings,” I said to him as he returned ; 
“the place where so many beautiful things have been created is well 
worth knowing.” 

“ And yet you are wrong,” was the answer. “I have been living up 
here only a short time ; I used to work in a little summer-house in the 
garden, which [ will hereafter show you. I do not require much for 
my work: all I wish is quiet, and a look at nature — to see the foliage 
and hear the birds. These I had and have in abundance. Many a 
morning I have sat down to write before four o clock, and although I 
found it somewhat cool in the summer-house, it was still wonderfully 
fresh and as quiet as achurch. Are you surprised that I went so early 
to work? I was obliged to: for the remainder of the day my time be- 
longed to the law office where I practised, so that the morning hours 
alone remained for composition.” 

I had already heard this, and was curious to learn something exact 
from the poet himself concerning the events of his life, but it did not 
appear agreeable to him to be reminded of them. With a light wave 
of his hand, he interrupted my remarks. 

“Let us leave that,” he said, “I am not the only one whom the flood 
of 1848 has raised and cast aside. ‘They have torn me from a noble 
career and set me aside in the ripened powers of manhood, but I do 
not let my wings droop on that account. I thought it better to make 
use of the leisure to which I was enforced, and it has turned out that 
what was intended as an evil has resulted in good. Every man has his 
‘storm and stress’ period ; mine has taught me to be circumspect and 
to work.” 

I spoke of his industry in having accomplished so much in so short 
atime. “That is not so cifficult,” Schmid answered. “I write quick- 
ly, because I never touch the pen until I exactly know what I wish, 
until a particularized plan and careful sketch are furnished. And I 
had time enough to prepare them, for I offered my stories for a long time 
before they found a purchaser. Edmund Hofer was the first who ven- 
tured to publish my “ Greis,” and “ Unverhofft,” in his Stuttgart aus- 
Biitter. After this I received an invitation to contribute to the Gar- 
tenlaube, and the ice was at once and unexpectedly broken with the 
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Huberbaurin. I have to thank the Gartenlaube for my name and pop- 
ularity.” 

He listened with half-declining, half-acknowledging smile as I spoke 
of his writings, pronouncing some of his novels drawn from the ancient 
and modern history of Bavaria, real cabinet pieces in the delicacy of 
their execution, and commended them for the beauty of their descrip- 
tions of nature, the truth, and especially the naturalness of the characters, 
which causes the reader to believe them actually before him, so that it 
would be easy for an artist to depict them. 

“That, too, is not so difficult as it appears,” was the reply. “ Even 
as a boy I lived much in the country, and among country people, and 
my law practice also gave me opportunity for observation ; the com- 
mended truth of my novels consists entirely in this, that each is 

ft founded on something that has actually happened.” 

“ Something actual? The beautiful Huberin and her captaincy of 
the robbers were no invention then?” 

“1 drew the material from information imparted by the officer who 
conducted the examination.” 

“ And ‘Almenrausch’ and ‘ Edelweisz ’?” 

“ Arose principally from the parochial register of Ramsau.” 

“The ‘ Fireside,’ the ‘ Owl,’ and the ‘ Swallow,’ are they founded on 
fact?” 

“ Certainly ; the actual in them answered the same purpose as his- 
tory in historical novels, and gave the design and outline to the concep- 
tion, so that scarcely anything remained but to draw the picture clearly, 
give it color, and thus represent a bit of true life.” 

“ You have fully succeeded in that,” I answered. “From this reason 
your books have penetrated so greatly the heart of the people.” 

Schmid regarded me quietly for a moment with brightened but ques- 
tioning eyes. “I should be very happy to believe this in earnest,” he 
remarked, “ for my whole aim has been to write for the people, and 
contribute to their amusement and cultivation.” 

A small bell in the corner rang quite violently. 

“ We are interrupted,” said the master of the house. “ That is the 
summons to coffee. In fine weather like this we are accustomed to 
drink it in the open air, in our so-called ‘ bird’s-nest.’ Come with me; 
my wife will be glad to make your acquaintance.” 

While arising, he was still engaged in arranging his papers. I took 
another look at the pictures. 

“ You are observing my pictures, which have an interest only for me. . 
The water color over my writing table represents a scene in the first 
chapter of my peasant romance, ‘ The Swallow ;’ it is a souvenir from 
Count Pocci, who must certainly be known to you as an artist and a 
poet. He wished to prove to me by this the peculiar delight he took 
in that book.” 

“That delight he shares with all who have read it. But the oil 
painting? The lady in the black veil, with shrouded diadem and eyes 
blinded with tears? It is a head of rare beauty.” 

“Yes ; but also of dangerous beauty. For she is the real Loreley 
who entices us in youth to enter her skiff and attempt the perilous 
voyage through the sunken rocks. It is the Tragic Muse on the cur- 
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tain of our National Theatre, from which I have had a copy made as 
a memorial.” 

I said that he had no reason to complain of the disfavor of the 
Tragic Muse, and reminded him of his “ Columbus,” his “ Strasburg,” 
“ Camoéns,” &c., but he did not permit me to end. 

“Let us forego,” he urged, “the catalogue of my dramas, which you 
appear, to my astonishment, to know so exactly. It is so numerous, 
that in going through it the hottest coffee might become cold.” 

“It is true,” he continued, as we walked on, “that many of my 
pieces have received commendation and friends both here and abroad, 
but the greatest success is still wanting.” 

“ And the National Theatre?” I inquired. “ It is known that there 
are brilliant hopes for it, and you also appear to have shared them, 
as you have devoted to it your energies as a writer and manager.” 

We had just reached the foot of the stairs. “ Be quiet,” said Schmid, 
pressing my hand. “There are always chapters which we like to 
skip.” 

Through a glass covered passage, on the outside of which was a 
trellis run over with ivy, we entered a pleasant but simply furnished 
sitting room, where a small upright piano disclosed to me that the art 
of melody was not unknown in the house. I noticed on the wall a 
plaster cast of Danrecker’s famous bust of Schiller, and a few excellent 
engravings. In passing, Schmid pointed to the ceiling. “There you 
will find a motto which I have always followed in life and art. As you 
have given so much attention to my works, you have probably met it; 


‘ Leave everything to God, and do what is at hand,’ 


upon the title page of the ‘ Heim Garten,’ whose short career is also 
pehaps known to you;—another chapter of beautiful but deceitful 
hopes.” 

‘The room opened on a terrace into the “ bird’s-nest,” and I must 
confess that this name suited well the handsome room which, enclosed 
by an iron lattice, was surrounded on all sides by foliage, so that it 
appeared as if you were sitting among the branches. To the left, a 
linden tree of remarkable beauty extended its boughs around the cor- 
ner of the house, and formed towards the western weather-side a pro- 
tecting mantle against storms. 

The mistress of the house, a noble woman in her best years, wel- 
comed me in a simple manner, with unmistakable heartiness, and re- 
lated to me as she poured out the coffee, the history of the garden 
which we saw below through the openings of the boughs. It appeared 
to be a park in miniature. I observed a beautiful green sward enclosed 
by large fir trees, groups of bushes in bloom, flowers and rose-buds, and 
a veranda covered with vines, and learned that ten years ago the place 
had been a rough vegetable field. 

“There is not a tree,” the lady exclaimed, “that we have not 


planted, but the arrangement of the house and garden especially has 
been my own work.” “ What could I do?” she continued, as I com- 
plimented her. “When you have a poet for a husband, you must at least 
make yourself useful in some way, and as I could do nothing else, I 
sought to arrange his home to please him and make him comfortable.” 
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In the meantime the family became complete, the mother of the lady 
of the house led in a pretty black-eyed young girl, who immediately 
threw her delicate arms caressingly around the poét’s neck, while an 
unmarried woman, who had been a faithful domestic for many years, 
handed inviting fruit to me. The conversation now became general, 
not resting long on any one topic, but touching lightly everything 
agreeable. The master of the house made few remarks. He appeared 
to be of a silent nature, one who loved rather to listen than to talk ; 
and had received, as they told me, a quiet self-communing disposition 
as an inheritance from his noble mother. At the question alone of the 
present condition and the future of poetry in Germany, he betrayed 
more animation. 

“TI cherish the best hopes for it,” he said zealously, “ we shall not 
live to see the time of the union to which we are now driving with 
rapid current,— but I rejoice at the thought of the expansion and ele- 
vation which art and poetry will then experience, when they once 
become the expression,— and God grant that it may be in religious mat- 
ters too!—of a great consolidated nationality ; if it is permitted to it 
to become really national in form and in substance, what rich prospects, 
which are now closed to them, would then open! Until then, nothing 
remains for us to do but honestly to preserve our little mite, that it may 
furnish a foundation-stone on which the completed temple may rise. 
For my part, it has always been my aim to give in my novels and 
romances a life-picture, founded entirely on the history of my country, in 
which I take most interest because I know it best ; the life of our peo- 
ple is indeed peculiar and striking enough to afford, under all circum- 
stances, worthy material. I have long had the idea of poetically repre- 
senting the history of Bavaria in a connected series of novels and dra- 
mas —the death of King Maximilian, who had a similar idea, put an 
end to this. But what was already done: the dramas, “ Thasillo,” 
“ Christopher, the Warrior,” “ Ludwig, the Bearded,” and the “ Children 
of Munich,” as well as the novels, “The Hunter Host,” “ Aurora,” 
and “ My Eden,” will, at least, serve as honorable fragments of what I 
intended. I can well say that I wrote them from my heart, that I set 
down in them what I hoped the people, the whole German people might 
attain,— liberty in life and estate, intelligence and energy of spirit, wis- 
dom and culture, for the dissipation of prejudice.” 

The sun had already set, and a cool breeze from the neighboring 
meadows brought with it the sweet perfume of new mown grass, when 
I took a reluctant leave of this beautiful, domestic circle, wishing the 
poet time and the power to accomplish all the objects he had in mind. 

He thanked me and shook my hand. “We must be satisfied with 
that,” he said, “ which the heavenly powers permit us to attain. I am 
reminded of a line of the poem which my friend Heyse read at the 
festival, in commemoration of Schiller. 


* Power is fate : ours is the will.’ 


This is an excellent sentiment to rest on.” 








Once a Week. 


ON CHAFF. 


LANG acts on a language very much as port wine does upon the con- 
stitution ; small doses of good quality enrich it, copious draughts 
of ordinary stuff ruin it. It is difficult to imagine, for example, how 
our forefathers got on without such a word as Aumbug. ‘They had the 
thing ; oh yes, they had the thing, and had to use such unsatisfactory 
words as cajolery, deceit, hypocrisy, to express it. Now, the term 
humbug is pretty well incorporated in the English tongue. I have not 
yet heard it in the pulpit, but believe it to be in customary use at the 
bar, though its introduction met at first with some resistance. Do you 
know the story? A late judge, whose personal appearance was as 
unprepossessing as his legal knowledge was profound and his intellect 
keen, interrupted a female witness : “ Humbugged you, my good woman, 
what do you mean by that?” said he, sternly. 

* Well, my lord,” replied the woman, “I don’t know how to explain 
exactly ; but if a girl called your lordship a handsome man, now, she 
would be humbugging you.” 

Chaff is not so good a word as humbug, but still it was wanted ; for 
repartee is insufficient, and badinage is a French word which has 
always refused to take a short a and become a naturalised Anglo-Saxon, 
It would sound most incongruous to call an interchange of humorous 
incivilities between two cabmen badinage, and chaff is so expressive ; 
valuable wit or sound reasoning would fall unnoticed in such an encoun- 
ter, but the light words which fly into the air from the winnowing tongue, 
the husks and refuse of wit, are perceptible to all. 

It is not every man who can chaff, and many a gentleman who fan- 
cies that if he condescended to engage the funny man of a cockney 
pleasure party in wordy warfare he could easily silence his batteries 
might find himself very much mistaken. Those who have taken a 
prominent share in political contests, or have thrown themselves heart 
and soul into the humours of the road on a Derby day, know well how 
smart and ready many a fellow who can barely write his name may be. 
It is one thing to write a stinging epigram, or deliver a telling speech, 
and quite another to turn the laugh to your side by a quick and appro- 
priate rejoinder to a sudden attack. The great secret is not to hesi- 
tate; never rack your head for a good thing, but out with what first 
comes into it, and take your chance of its effect. A chaffing match is 
like a duel with revolvers ; both sides biaze away as fast as they can, 
and some of the bullets are pretty sure to find their billets, unless one 
of the combatants is very destitute of mother wit indeed. 

If Mrs. Grundy turns up her nose, and says that I have chosen a 
very low subject to write upon, I reply, Britannicus sum, et nihil Brit- 
annicum a me alienum puto, (1 know it is rude to talk Latin to a lady, 
but then I do so detest the woman.) 
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In calling chaff British I do not mean to claim a superiority in quick 
reply for my countrymen ; it may be French and German too, for all 
I know; indeed I have been informed that the da/s @’opéra at Paris 
exist upon it, so far as the fun goes, entirely. And judging from the 
wit which corruscates through French literature, and the smart repar- 
tee carried on through whole scenes in French plays, a Parisian chaf- 
fing match ought to be something superlative. And yet I should have 
imagined that our neighbours were too excitable for an interchange of 
personalties lasting longer than half a minute, besides which there is 
generally something vicious in French wit; the point of the tongue is 
envenomed, and perfect good humour is a necessary ingredient of chaft 
proper ; there must be a smile, not a sneer, on the lips of either com- 
batant. There is an instance on record, however, of a French farmer 
whose badinage was quite in the British style. He was driving such a 
very large herd of calves into Paris one morning, that he blocked up 
the road by which a crowd of pleasure seekers were proceeding to 
some féte outside the barriers, and consequently he came in for a good 
deal of expostulation, banter, and abuse. 

“Why all those calves? What are you taking such a lot into Paris 
for?” was one question a hundred times repeated. 

“Well, they will want them; there are such a number going out,” 
was his reply. 

It is a curious fact that boys can never chaff. It is true that a Lon- 
don street urchin will often utter a sharp and pert remark, but even he 
invariably fails to find a second answer if he is taken up. And as for 
boys of a higher class, whose wits have not been prematurely forced by 
the education of the kennel, they have not the slightest notion of repar- 
tee. Listen to them when they attempt it; they take refuge in viru- 
lent abuse and the ¢« guogue almost immediately. ‘The cause of this is 
not far to seek ; it arises partly from a lack of the sense of humour, 
very general amongst the young, and partly from the want of that 
power of self-restraint which is acquired by knocking about in the world. 
And then an immense quantity of chaff is traditional ; there are a num- 
ber of smart sayings and apt replies ready cut and dried which have 
never, so far as I know, been reduced to writing, but which are none 
the less familiar amongst certain classes of society ; so that a casual 
assistant at a street dispute is pretty sure to receive an exaggerated 
impression of the readiness of the interlocutors’ wits. I have noticed 
this even amongst Irishmen, who are the most ready of all Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects to engage in these wordy combats, and most frequently 
get the best of them; every now and then their utterances will be 
original, struck out in the heat of the moment, but the greater part will 
be from the arsenal stored up in their memories ; they have used them 
often before and will do so again and again And it Paddy is obliged 
to depend mainly on old jokes, how much more must the less ready 
John lie under that necessity. But, after all, this reliance upon con- 
ventionalities is no disgrace to the chaffer, seeing that he shares it in 
common with all men who have to speak in public. Where would our 
after-dianer orators, our Members of Parliament, our barristers, and 
our extempore preachers be, if they had not a stock of commonplaces 
always on hand to eke out with? And it is just as well that their wit 
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and wisdom should be thus diluted, for who could follow a genius who 
was both fluent and entirely original through an hour’s discourse? It 
gives one indigestion of the brain only to think of it. There is, in- 
deed, a very low order of chaff — as of speechifying — which consists 
entirely in the utterance of foolish popular phrases. Such questions 
as, Does your mother know you’re out? How are your poor feet? 
Where are you going on Sunday? or the more modern exclamation, 
Ill have your hat! form the whole stock in trade of some foolish 
Cockneys who desire to chaff, but cannot. To criticise their vulgar 
efforts would be like descanting on the steps of a dancing bear ; I lis- 
ten not to them. But I do enjoy, I confess, hearing a bit of good 
genuine chaff, even at my own expense, such as a reply a cabman 
made to me two or three years ago. ‘There had been a horrible mur- 
der committed in a cab; a wretch poisoned his wife and children in- 
side it with some beer which he brought out to them from a public 
house and into which he had poured prussic acid, if I remember right ; 
at all events, a friend and myself were talking about the occurrence as 
we left a London dining-room one evening, and as it was raining we 
hailed a four-wheeler. “This is not the cab the murder was commit- 
ted in, I hope?” said I, on stepping in. 

“No, sir,” replied cabby, promptly ; “this is mostly kept for taking 
patients to the small pox hospital.” 

He had me there,eh? And a just retribution too, for taking the ini- 
iative by one who knew very well that readiness was not his forte, and 
that he always thought of a capital reply five minutes too late, but stood 
speechless at the critical moment. I am more wary generally, however, 
and have very rarely found myself personally exposed to the fire of a 
bantering tongue ov /and, though a mild taste for catching Thames dace 
with an artificial fly brings upon me an immense amount of water-chaff. 
It is a singular phenomenon that numbers of persons who are sober 
and reserved in manner upon all other occasions, become affected with 
a desire to say impertinent things directly they get into a boat and are 
fairly launched. Devoted lovers seated on the bank they will startle — 
as their lips are about to meet — with a rude “ Ahem!” They disgust 
the crews of four-oared cutters, who fancy they are pulling well together, 
by shouting, “ One at a time, gentlemen!” and they show an uncalled- 
for interest in the proceedings of amateur horticulturists who are work- 
ing in those pretty gardens which slope down to the edge of the water. 
But fishermen are their favourite butts, and when you're anchored in 
the middle of the river your position is a very exposed one. You are 
alone and helpless, and, though you do not choose to reply to the ab- 
surd questions which are put to you, you cannot avoid a sense of look- 
ing ridiculous. I mostly take the contemptuous silence line myself, for 
fear of the encounter, but some of our fraternity are not bad at rejoin- 
der. One day in particular last autumn I noticed a brother fisherman 
anchored some thirty yards above my station, who took the chaff out of 
all the aggressive boats which were coming down the stream; they had 
not a word left by the time they reached me, so that I escaped un- 
scathed. “Hulloa, Tom,” observed the stroke of a pair oar to his 
friend and bow, “there’s a fish at one end and a fool at the other ;” 
uttered, of course, in a loud tone for the benefit of the angler. “ Bet- 
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ter be a fool than a galley-slave,” shot back the latter. Next came a 
wherry full of very awkward rowers indeed, who pushed their observa- 
tions to the verge of insolence. “ That is right,” cried their proposed 
victim, good-humoredly ; “I like to see tailors stretch their tongues as 
well as their legs when they do get a holiday.” 

From the silence in the boat which followed this remark, I expect it 
went home. 

Of course the greater part of the chaff directed against us poor fly- 
fishers bears reference to the small size of our prey, and the dace is 
certainly not what you would call a noble fish. The funniest way in 
which my attention has ever been directed to this fact— and it has 
exercised the ingenuity of dozens and dozens—was by a Yankee. 
He was not rowing himself, not he ; he had hired a waterman at Rich- 
mond bridge to do that, while he himself lounged on the cushions 
smoking an immense cigar. Just as the boat was passing I hooked a 
very juvenile dace indeed, not longer than my middle finger. 

“ Stranger,” drawled the American, “can we doa deal? I'll put it 
down handsome for the blubber.”’ 

I once heard a nobleman, who is reputed to have lost a couple of 
fortunes at the gaming-table, call out, as he passed a party of barbel 
fishers in Teddington Deeps, “ Patience in a punt! ” 

“JT thought you liked a bit of punting too, my lord,” shouted back 
one of the anglers, who recognised him. 

But we are a meek and long-suffering race as a rule, and it is 
much wiser for the witlings to poke their fun at us than to direct their 
shafts against the bargees, whose retaliatory remarks are for the most 
part coarse and profane, even if they do not take a practical form. 
The query, Who ate the puppy pie under Marlow bridge? has often re- 
sulted in black eyes and a ducking for the curious inquirer; and I have 
myself seen a bargee, who was unable to get at a boat-load of teazing 
chaffers in any other way, fire a charge of small shot at them. ‘The 
distance was too great, indeed, for material damage, but not so far as 
to prevent its proving a stinging reply. 
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RECENT ART IN MUNICH. 





ODERN Munich may possibly live long enough to grow venera- 
ble. In her younger days she was rather looked down upon as 
an upstart ; the old historic arts could scarcely be brought to tolerate 
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span-new revivals, and students familiar with the great originals in 
Italy approached with a sneer servile copies by the Munich Michael 
Angelo. Yet even the newest of capitals by lapse of time become his- 
toric, and artists who once had the fault of being too young may, in 
the course of nature, grow even too old. Certainly the aspect is at 
length greatly changed of that somewhat over-presumptuous school 
which in its infancy thirty years ago was “dry nursed” under King 
Ludwig. Age finds homage, and death brings respect. Immortal 
throvgh the grand fresco of the “ Last Judgment,” Cornelius, whom 
Niebuhr described as a young fiery enthusiast, not many months since 
passed away in feebleness at the goodly age of seventy-eight. Hess 
likewise, who lives in the lovely decorations of All Saints Chapel and 
the Basilica of St. Boniface, now rests from his labours ; Schwanthaler 
too, the most prolific of sculptors, is gone ; Ludwig himself has left the 
scene, and his good deeds rather than his follies are remembered in 
his grave ; Schnorr, known in Munich by his frescoes in the King’s 
Palace illustrative of the Niebelungenlied, and well reputed even in 
England by his Bible prints, alone among his compeers survives, strick- 
en in years, his eye no longer clear to see, nor his hand firm to execute, 
desizns which imagination still struggles to create. Thus the traveller 
in Munich is ready to exchange satire for sentiment ; memories begin 
to clothe bald facades, and associations kindle a warmth in the cold 
yet shadowless streets. Munich, from an abstract point of view, may 
still be looked upon as a magnificent mistake; but the city is old 
enough to have grown into an established fact in history, a phenome- 
non in art to be taken for better or for worse. 

‘Tne Munich, in fact, of the present day, is not the Munich of the 
past ; a change has come over the spirit of her art and the aspect of 
her school. Carl Piloty, the realist, who has been long known to visit- 
ors in the New Pinakothek by a powerful melodrama, the “ Death of 
Wallenstein,” and who made a brilliant @ééut in London in 1862 by 
“Nero among the Ruins of Rome,” is the star that now rules in the 
zenith. Many orbs of lcsser magnitude shine around the meteor with 
borrowed light; the united fire casts into eclipse the waning lamps 
which only a few years since were bright in the upper sky. ‘This re- 
vulsicn, which may be remarked, though not wholly regretted, has been 
brought about by that principle of reaction which so oft asserts its 
power in history. The spiritualism,of Overbeck was almost sure to 
swoon itself away ; the swelling convulsions of Cornelius were tortured 
to the death, the sweet placidity of Hess expired at length in soulless 
inanity, and so nature rushed in to fill the void, and is now intent on 
avenging herself for long neglect. Hence the rise of Carl Piloty the 
realist, the materialist, the naturalist, w!.o, presenting himself with a 
following of eighteen disciples, carried off a first prize in the last Paris 
International Exhibition. The characteristics of this the reigning 
school in Munich are strongly pronounced and easy to be understood. 
Instead of the quiet contemplation te which the so-called Christian 
art of modern Germany has been surrendered, Piloty and his followers 
commit themselves to dramatic action, stirring situations, the surprise 
of a plot, and the climax of a catastrophe. In lieu of generic types, 
these men seize on individualities ; instead of ideal beauty, they prefer 
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eccentricity in the concrete ; in place of humanity in the abstract, they 
put trenchant character ; hence they stand at equal distance from 
classic grace and Christian spiritualism. And yet this revulsion cannot 
be regretted, provided always the rebound be not too far in the oppo- 
site extreme. The prior Munich school, by the condition of its birth, 
was sure to wear itself out, and, instead of lingering years painfully 
prolonged, a speedy end may be accounted a blessing. Young Munich 
is now exulting in the vigour and vitality of immediate contact with 
nature. Forms hitherto hard, cold, and petrified, move in life, and 
warm under generous impulse. Flesh and muscle, dry and withered 
as parchment, have once more blood in the veins, and colour g’ows 
within the tissues ; in short, the art which had sickened unto death 
starts into life renewed. So far good, Yet, while we admire a body 
healthy and robust, drapery glittering and real, light dazzling as a sun- 
ray, texture true to substance and surface, we may be permitted to de- 
plore the soul that has fled. Overbeck, Cornelius, Veit, and others of 
the elder school, had always largeness of intent ; Piloty and his follow- 
ers have sometimes no largeness at all, save of canvas. Cornelius 
painted the “ Last Judgment ” ; the new school of realism and romance 
depicts a love-scene under a bower, life-size, within a flaunting frame 
twenty feet square! 

Munich has of late years obtained further extension for her peculiar 
and specific arts in the direction of the Maximilian Strasse, a scheme 
which reaches a climax of folly in “the Maximilianeum ”—a huge 
Goverment fabric, something between a Manchester warehouse and a 
monster hotel, which still stretches its ungainly skeleton into the sky, 
showing an internal anatomy of rotten rubble, like many other births 
or abortions in the Fatherland, brought nude into the world, not being 
blessed even with the clothing of an outer cuticle. This Maximilian- 
eum is yet one more warning example of that vaulting ambition, com- 
mon in Munich, which proves vastly in excess of means at command, 
whether pecuniary or intellectual. Yet the new quarter, as a whole, 
with a handsome array of shops, hotels, and public buildings, is a fair 
manifestation of Munich magnificence. Singularly wanting are these 
structures in shadow ; indeed the whole city may be said to be in the 
position of the unhappy man who is supposed to have sold his shadow 
to a personage not to be named. The architecture, in fact, of the Lud- 
wig era is shadowless ; it wants -substance and relief ; it is thin, flat, 
and forceless as a card built house ; and so distressing does this man- 
nered style become, that the visitor is at times thankful to make escape 
from the Ludwig Strasse by a rush down old, narrow, shadowy streets, 
gable-pointed, roof-projecting, which cacry the mind away from Munich 
to Nuremberg, Ulm, and Augsburg, and take the imagination from 
Cornelius, Schnorr, and Schwanthaler, to the good old times of Albert 
Durer, Holbein, Peter Vischer, and Adam Kraft. And herein we 
touch the causes why the arts in Munich seldom succeed in satisfying 
the mind. They are foreign, they are forced ; they accord but ill with 
the climate, the soil, or the race ; they want the earnestness and down- 
rightness of strong conviction. 

A recent visit to Munich has brought to our notice, in this new Max- 
imilian quarter, the Royal Museum, devoted to the national antiquities 
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of Bavaria —a project which seems designed to emulate the Hotel de 
Cluny and the Museum of South Kensington. A like praiseworthy 
attempt we were glad to find in Nuremberg, since our last visit, and 
the reader will readily believe that rare and lovely examples of art- 
workmanship may be gleaned in old Franconia. As to the “ Bay- 
erisches National Museum,’ in Munich, it may be interesting to 
know that its treasures are distributed into three classes —1. The 
German Celtic and Carlovingian period; 2. The Gothic era; 3. 
The time of the Renaissance down to modern days. It is stated 
that, “the Bavarian Exchequer not having at its disposal the 
large sums granted by the English Government for the enrich- 
ment of South Kensington, the King bestowed upon the National 
Museum such objects in his Royal palaces as were not needed for the 
immediate use of the Court.” Among such gifts we remarked a series 
of tapestries unequalled in any Museum in Europe. The purpose of 
this praiseworthy project may be concisely stated to be to illustrate the 
history of art in the kingdom of Bavaria through its ancient monu- 
ments and art-products, to elucidate the relation between national arts 
and the civilization of the people, and lastly, to bring the best works 
of past time to bear upon the industries of the present day. As acces- 
sory to the main object, the walls have been covered with a series of 
vast frescoes illustrative of the national annals of Bavaria. Of these 
we must speak, as the latest manifestation of the Munich school. 

The prodigious wall-pictures which decorate or disfigure the Bayer- 
isches Museum, 143 in number, and sometimes thirty feet in length, 
present an acreage more tempting to a land surveyor than to an art- 
critic. These interminable fields, given as a prey to fire, sword, and 
pillage —the glories of war in the annals of Bavaria— are truly appal- 
ling in more ways than one. Fortunately, the whole series is not uni- 
form in badness ; indeed, for sake of conciseness, these 143 works may 
be disposed of under the following heads — first, pictures that would 
serve as placards to travelling caravans ; secondly, paintings which rise 
to the standard of the frescoes in our own Houses of Parliament ; and 
thirdly, a few rare products by Piloty, Andreas Miller, and Wagner, 
which for power of hand, brilliance of light, and mastery over mate- 
rials, are scarcely surpassed either in ancient or moderntimes Among 
these marvels in their way, we give supreme rank to Piloty’s four de 
force, “ Augsburgs Bliithezeit im XVI. und Anfang des XVII. Jahrhun- 
derts.” The wall-space the artist occupies is not less than 30 ft. by 
10 ft. ; the figures are above life-size ; the characters, among whom is 
conspicuous Hans Holbein, have individuality and force ; the cast of 
the drapery is broad, naturalistic, not academic ; the figures are well 
lighted, and stand from the surface in rounded relief. Colour has been 
fairly well managed, better than is usual in the monumental decorations 
of Germany ; tone and keeping are well preserved ; transparency takes 
the place of opacity ; luminosity, aérial perspective, and range of space, 
are gained for the deadness, flatness, and hardness which seemed in- 
separable from high art in Munich. The realism, not to say the mate- 
rialism, to which Piloty surrenders his style, tells to advantage in details 
of drapery and reflected lights glittering on the marble pavement. Piloty 
has been sometimes charged, and not unjustly, with sinking the mental 
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qualities of art to mere materialism ; yet in this his greatest achieve- 
ment, we are bound to admit that the heads of his figures reign su- 
preme over the accessories. There is but one man in Europe who 
could come near to this masterpiece. We need hardly say that the 
only artist who, with the same weapons, could cope on perhaps more 
than equal terms with Piloty, is Kaulbach. Piloty has never proved 
himself a match for his rival in fertility of creation, in reach of imagi- 
nation ; yet we incline to give him the advantage in a rapier-like keen- 
ness of thrust, in sparkle of touch, and in mastery over materials. 
Piloty’s reading of history may be likened to Macaulay’s narrative, 
brilliant and lucid, with the interpolation of trenchant traits, startling 
as the epithets which sting in the pen of Carlyle. 

These blatant wall-paintings, which usurp an area of sixteen thou- 
sand square feet in Bavaria’s National Museum, enforce with a ven- 
geance all that can be spoken of the change now passing over the face 
of the arts in Munich. We here encounter nothing of the grandiose 
manner of Cornelius, nothing of the subjective spirituality of Overbeck, 
little of the classic idealism of Kaulbach; but instead, much of the 
force and nobility of Delaroche, somewhat of the melodrama of Gallait, 
and a great deal of the vulgar power and bravura of Horace Vernet. 
Thus do the divers schools of European art tend to a cosmopolitan 
phase which is easy to assume, just in proportion as art surrenders ele- 
vation of thought and treatment. Yet, whatever be the vicissitudes 
through which Munich may pass, her schoo! seems likely to retain cer- 
tain prevailing characteristics. For the painting of history her artists 
obviously hold the recipe ; they are evidently trained in the precepts of 
the historic school. As experienced novel-writers know how to dispose 
of characters and wind up narratives to a plot in the third volume, so 
Munich painters have learnt how, within a hundred square feet of wall- 
space, to marshal their forces, to group and balance their figures, and 
to bring lines of composition together, whether by concords or con- 
trasts. Moreover, we incline to think that the painters of Bavaria are 
fired by some enthusiasm ; they set to work as the chroniclers to whom 
is entrusted the honour of the nation, and they ply the brush under the 
impulse of patriotism. Nevertheless, in the history of the Fatherland 
their works will mark decadence. 

In conclusion we may say that Munich, notwithstanding her faults 
and even her follies, cannot fail to take a distinguished position when 
the history of art in the nineteenth century shall be written. She 
showed herself in advance when other countries were in the rear, and 
though it has proved that she was scarcely equal to a new creation, she 
has at any rate pointed the way to a noble revival. Above all, she 
went in resolutely, not for one isolated art to the exclusion of the rest, 
but souzht the co-operation of architecture, sculpture, and painting for 
great common ends. And mainly in this union her strength is put forth, 
for while in her creations and revivals individual parts are often weak 
and mediocre, the collective result seldom fails of being somewhat im- 
posing. Furthermore, at a time when decorators generally had been 
hopelessly committed to whitewash, drabs, and other tertiaries of the 
earth earthy, Munich seized fearlessly on the primaries of the sun and 
sky, till at length she has brought Europe round to an era of pdly- 
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chromy. Other cities may profit by her example ; her dream, her deli- 
rium now fades into the light of common day; the reaction has come, 
and she awakes to realism. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


For THe New Ectectic MAGAZINE. 





BOUT twenty-five years ago the attention of English critics was 

directed to a volume bearing the title: Modern Painters: Bya 
Graduate of Oxford. The book, as the author said in the preface, was 
originally intended to be a short pamphlet defending the great painter 
Turner from “the shallow and false criticism of the periodicals of the 
day.” But he soon found that a defence such as he desired and the 
subject deserved, required far more than a reference to canonical for- 
mulas and established authorities, or the thin and superficial treatment 
of what were then the accepted treatises on art. He had to go far 
below the soundings of conventional plummets, and make his founda- 
tions broad, deep, and strong. He had to show that their criticisms 
of Turner were founded upon erroneous standards ; to prove by im- 
mediate appeal to Nature that Turner was right and they wrong ; that 
his dazzling brilliance of color and melting indistinctness of distance 
were but faithful versions of Nature’s radiance and Nature’s mystery ; 
that the great artist had but painted “the things that he saw, and the 
things that were.” So setting out as if art criticism was a thing hith- 
erto non-existent (which was very nearly the true state of the case) he 
applied himself to the investigation :— What are those truths of visible 
nature which are proper subjects for art? What is their relative im- 
portance? How far have these truths been perceived and asserted by 
ancient and modern painters? These were questions not to be dealt 
with in any pamphlet ; so the work became a volume—the first of a 
series. 

Such a mode of treatment, faithfully pursued, went right to the heart 
of the question. His was, in fact, so far as he restrained himself to 
this course of investigation, a judgment from which there was no ap- 
peal. “See for yourselves,” was his argument, “as I have seen for 
myself: are these things so or not?) And now see how the painters 
have stated the case.” 

Considering how these teachings with their merciless demonstrations 
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cut to the bone most of the cherished prejudices, partialities and con- 
ventionalities of the schools, that they were founded upon a truly mar- 
vellous extent of observation and depth of knowledge, that they were 
accompanied with an intense and undaunted self assertion, with a scorn 
of pretentious ignorance that vented itself in scathing sarcasm, and a 
hatred of specious fallacies that often flamed into fierce exasperation, 
and that all this was clothed in a style of language which for richness 
and power no living writer could approach, we can imagine the pertur- 
bations produced by this new and amazing meteor in the firmament of 
literature and art. 

The critics, of course, whose shields had been so rudely clattered by 
this adventurous challenger, sallied forth, mostly to discomfiture. Ina 
preface, or a note, or a paragraph of appendix, he speared the most 
troublesome and left them lying. But he was afflicted with the great 
misfortune of an irritable and uncontrolled temper, and too often com- 
mitted the mistake of using his battle-mace to batter the curs that 
barked at his heels. We are not offended by his dogmatism, against 
which such a clamor has been raised: a man of his intellectual power 
and wealth of knowledge has a right to be dogmatic ;— but we are 
pained to see him maul a poor Trinculo of criticism in this fashion : — 
“Writers like the present critic .... . deserve more respect — the 
respect due to honest, hopeless, helpless imbecility. There is some- 
thing exalted in the innocence of their feeblemindedness: one can not 
suspect them of partiality, for it implies feeling ; nor of prejudice, for it 
implies some previous acquaintance with their subject. How low must 
art and its interests sink, when the public mind is inadequate to the de- 
tection of this effrontery of incapacity! In all kindness to A/aga we 
warn her that. . . . . . there may come a time when the public shall 
be themselves able to distirguish ribaldry from reasoning, and may re- 
quire some better and higher quvalification in their critics of art, than 
the experiences of a school-boy and the capacities of a buffoon.” [Pref. 
to Vol. I.] 

Is not this breaking a butterfly upon the wheel with a witness? 

But critics might carp, rail, be slain and rise again as they pleased, 
Mr. Ruskin (for his name was soon affixed to his books) had found the 
work of his life, and was not to be deterred from it ; and the world soon 
discovered that another great Teacher had arisen, with a weighty mes- 
sage to deliver, — another of “ Heaven’s gladiators,” as Victor Hugo 
calls them.* 

Joun Ruskin was born in London, in February, 1819. He studied 
and took his degree at Oxford, where he also gained the Newdegate 
Prize for poetry ; and after quitting the University, pursued the study 
of art under the celebrated landscape-painters, Copley Fielding and 
J. D. Harding. The first volume of A/odern Painters appeared in 1843, 
and after its publication he resided for some time in Italy. The fruit of 
his studies during this period was apparent in the second volume of his 
work, which was issued in 1846. In 1849 he gave to the public Ze 








* ““Tls sont 14, hauts de cent condées, 
Tous les combattants des idées, 
Tous Jes gladiateurs de Dieu.” 
Les Mages. 
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Seven Lamps of Architecture, or illustrations of the vital laws upon which 
all true architecture depends ; and in 1851-3, the three volumes of Ze 
Stones of Venice, a noble work, showing how the life of Venetian archi- 
tecture kept parallel with the life of the Republic in its rise, its glory. 
and its decline ; and in the following years, a number of smaller books, 
pamphlets, and lectures. The Seven Zamps was illustrated by a few 
rather rough designs, which were much damaged in the engraving, and 
gave an opening for some sneering remarks from the critics; but the 
illustrations to the Stones of Venice proved that he was no less a mas- 
terly draughtsman than a profound critic and brilliant writer. 

Bat the five superb volumes of Mra Painters must ever remain his 
greatest work: an addition of which no man can estimate the value to 
the intellectual wealth of the world. Nothing like them has ever ap- 
peared in literature: nowhere, that we know, can be found combined 
such a wide range of observation, such precision of knowledge, such 
patient faithfulness of investigation, such opulence of original thought, 
such poetic ardor and deep religious feeling, clothed in such majestic 
melody of language, and illustrated with such masterly skill, as in this 
magnificent work From his minute and thorough knowledge ef all the 
great piintings of Europe, one might conclude that his life had been spent 
in picture-galleries, but that we must allow another moderate lifetime 
for his stuclies of palaces and cathedrals. And where did he find time 
to accumulate his knowledge of mountains, of trees, of the sea and the 
sky? The production of his books alone, would by most persons be 
deemed an ample result of twenty years spent at the writing-desk. 
When we look at what he has seen, and learned, and accomplished, we 
are lost in wonder, and other lives seem wasted in comparison. 

In studying mountains, for instance, he is not satisfied with observ- 
ing the striking and picturesque lines and planes of curvature ; he studies 
their geology, that he may assign to each structure its characteristic 
form ; he scrutinises in all their details the processes by which the 
storms disintegrate their peaks, and the floods furrow their sides ; knife 
in hand, he dissects the granite crystal by crystal, and the slate flake 
by flake, that he may explain the operation of the forces that have 
sharpened the spire of the aigui!lz, and carved the sweep of the crest. 

With the same patient labor he studies vegetation for the laws of 
growth, water for the laws of motion and reflection, and air and vapor 
for the hues and marshallings of the clouds; so that his work, so far 
as it is an investigation of facts and laws, may be called the grammar 
of landscape-painting. 

Yet all this minute detail and research are never obscure and never 
wearisome. Never obscure, for step follows step in the natural order 
of thought, and avoiding all technicalities, his statements are made in 
the simplest and clearest language ; and never wearisome, because his 
ardent poetic temperament reads everywhere eloquent symbols, and 
regards all nature with reverent love. For to his deeply religious as 
well as poetic mind, the chief charm in the fair appearances of earth 
lies in the fact that they are God's work, made for man’s delight ; and 
nowhere is his language more fervid and eloquent than where he points 
out how mountains, seas, and skies, rocks, forests, and flowers, are rela- 
ted to the spiritual world by their influences, no less than to the physi- 
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cal by their existence, and to mankind are charged with gracious mes- 
sages as well as gentle ministrations. ‘True. he sometimes allows this 
poetic temperament to bear him too far into the misty regions of alle- 
gory, and becomes fantastic and scarcely intelligible ; but for the most 
part in these lyrical passages the feeling is as true and noble as the 
language is rich and harmonious. 

Take, forexample, that quaint but graceful fancy that the very plants 
were saddened in an age of universal cruelty and bloodshed :— 

“There is a beautiful type of this neglect of the perfectness of the 
Earth's beauty, by reason of the passions of men, in that picture of 
Paul Uccello’s of the battle of Sant’ Egidio, in which the armies meet 
on a country road beside a hedge of wild roses; the tender red flow- 
ers tossing above the helmets, and glowing between the lowered lan- 
ces. For in like manner the whole of Nature only shone hitherto for 
man between the tossing of helmet-crests ; and sometimes I can not 
but think of the trees of the earth as capable of a kind of sorrow, in 
that imperfect life of theirs, as they opened their innocent leaves in the 
warm spring-time, in vain for men ; and all along the dells of England 
her beeches cast their dappled shade only where the outlaw drew | is 
bow, and the King rode his careless chase ; and by the sweet French 
rivers their long ranks of poplar waved in the twilight, only to show 
the flames of burning cities on the horizon through the tracery of their 
stems: amid the fair defiles of the Apennines, the twisted olive-trunks 
hid the ambushes of treachery ; and on their valley meadows, day by 
day, the lilies which were white at the dawn, were washed with crim- 
son at sunset.” 

This, of course, is but a poetic fancy, and he knows it to be such, 
touching it with a sportive tenderness ; but it is when this poetic ardor, 
is blended with religious emotion, that he rises to his full lyrical power. 
Take, for example, a passage from his grand dithyramb on “the ordinance 
of the firmament”—*“ the ordinance, that as the great plain of waters 
was formed on the face of the earth, so also a plain of waters should 
be stretched along the height of air, and the face of the cloud answer 
the face of the ocean ; and that this upper and heavenly plain should 
be of waters, as it were, glorified in their nature, no longer quenching 
the fire, but now bearing fire in‘their own bosoms ; no longer murmur- 
ing only when the winds raise them or rocks divide, but answering each 
other with their own voices from pole to pole ; no longer restrained by 
established shores and guided through unchanging channels, but going 
forth at their pleasure like the armies of the angels, and choosing 
their encampments upon the heights of the hills; no longer hurried 
downward forever, moving but to fall, nor lost in the lightless accu- 
mulation of the abyss, but covering the east and west with the waving 
of their wings, and robing the gloom of the farther infinite with a ves- 
ture of divers colors, of which the threads are purple and scarlet, and 
the embroideries flame.” 


As for the charge of dogmatism so persistently brought against him 
he has himself answered it, in part at least. A man who has devoted 
so much labor and such talent to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
has given such ample proofs of that knowledge, is justified in declaring 
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what he knows, with assurance, and has a right to expect to be taken 
upon trust when he tells us that he knows, even though he withholds 
the proof. Less justifiable —or rather altogether’ unjustifiable, is his 
treatment of those who happen to dissent from his opinions or question 
his judgment, however mildly and courteously ; his ardent and domi- 
nant nature causes him to regard all such oppugners as heretics and 
schismatics, to be attacked with fierce invective as enemies to the light 
and revilers of the truth. At times this imperiousness reaches an 
amazing height, as when he assures a painter whose work he had ac- 
ridly criticised and who had appealed from the decision, that he always 
blames as little as he can, consistently with his duty; and gravely ad- 
vises all who have had the misfortune to incur his censure, to attempt 
no defence, as they will be sure to draw upon their heads still heavier 
condemnation. From a smaller man, such utterances would amuse us ; 
but from such a man as Mr. Ruskin, they give us real pain. 

Of his writings on ethics and political economy, we can say but little, 
and that with diffidence. He is always fond of getting down to an 
ethical basis for his doctrines, and there is frequently a quaint freshness 
in those passages where we find him laying the foundation-stones for 
some of his gorgeous palaces of transcendental speculation. 

For instance, preparatory to settling the nature of that rather vague 
entity called ‘Ae idea/, he sets out with a few statements of first princi- 
ples, to this effect : — 

“That men’s proper business in this world falls mainly into three 
divisions : 

First, to know themselves and the existing state of things they have 
to do with. 

Secondly, to be happy in themselves and the existing state of things. 

Thirdly, to mend themselves and the existing state of things as far 
as either are mawed or mendable. 

These, I say, are the three plain divisions of proper human business 
on this earth. 

For these three, the following are usually substituted and adopted by 
human creatures: 

First, to be totally ignorant of themselves and the existing state of 
things. 

Secondly, to be miserable in, themselves and in the.existing state of 
things. 

Thirdly, to let themselves and the existing state of things alone, (at 
least in the way of correction.”) 

It would not be easy for a beginning to go further back than this. 

But his writings on political economy have, above all others, exposed 
him to a storm of passionate refutation and triumphant derision from 
his enemies, and have been a stumbling-block even to his friends. Into 
their merits or defects we do not propose to enter, further than to say 
this: — Mr. Ruskin is a man who has seen much, and reflected much, 
and whose idea of human excellence and happiness is probably as high 
of that of any man in this world. On subjects where his views have 
been susceptible of proof, they have been shown, for the most part, to 
be true. On these essentially speculative topics, no such demonstra- 
tion can be given. Again, he admits that some of them are Utopian, 
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and rather exhibit a state of things which it will be advantageous to 
tend toward, than anything immediately or entirely attainable. That 
he should have no faith in the vaunted future of Democracy, and no 
sympathy with the Radical School of politicians, is natural enough: 
his studies have lain rather among God's works than man’s devices, and 
nowhere has he seen anything like the rule of the multitude, but every- 
where beautiful order and beneficent law ; nowhere an ordinance of 
universal equality, but all things appointed in their fitting places and 
fulfilling their allotted tasks with gracious supremacy and graceful sub- 
ordination. 
WILLIAM Hanp Browne. 


The Round Table. 


GIOACCHINO ROSSINI. 


cé A ND when you return to our people they will say, ‘Where is 

J 3. Push-ma-ta-ha?’ and you will say, ‘He is no more; and the 
tidings will sound to their ears like the fall of a mighty tree in the still- 
ness of the forest.” ‘This fine image, uttered in his dying moments by 
an unlettered savage, is not inapplicable to the feelings of those who, 
having derived the chief solace of their lives from music, have just 
heard of the death of Rossini; the event, indeed, is impressive to 
others beside musicians, for he was the very last of those great and 
famous men who shed a light, now slowly fading, over the earlier years 
of this century. When we consider that Zancredi was written during 
the First Empire, that the Donna del Lago was played before Francis of 
Austria and Alexander of Russia, that Byron and Shelley were present 
at the first representations of duardo e Christina, that the immortal 
Barbi-re was produced within a year of the battle of Waterloo, and that 
the last and greatest of his works was performed in Paris just previous 
to the revolution of 1830, which placed Louis Philippe on the throne ; 
when we remember that since that time a school of lesser men, his fol- 
lowers, Mercadante, Bellini, Donizetti, Auber, has arisen, flourished, and 
passed away; and a new and opposing school—that of Verdi—has 
arisen, has changed the whole manner of Italian singing, and has, we 
hope, nearly passed away also, it may well appear wonderful to us that 
Rossini should have lived till now. 

The distinguishing quality of Rossini as a composer is his affluence 
of conception. Out of the abundance of his fertile imagination he 
pours forth theme after theme, melody after melody, without pause or 
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stint or weariness, paying little attention to those rules of preparation, 
statement, developement, and climax which were invented partly to 
enable a composer to make the most of his ideas, and quite regardless 
of the dramatic fitness of the lovely music which he bestows equally on 
all his characters. His sole aim is beauty, his sole object to delight, 
his sole resource the unceasing play of his own brilliant fancy and exu- 
berant spirits. With him it is always holiday. He sets off at a gallop. 
His heroes have just time to explain that they are suffering the agonies 
of some “ fato crudele,” and then off we go into a region of love and 
joy and sunshine, a world of his own creation, where the senses are 
appeased and the reason taken captive by the gaiety of his recurrent 
periods. Mirth, “heart-easing mirth,” has no such votary as he. The 
wit of France is tinged with malice, the fun of the northern nations 
with coarseness ; where is the comic song we could transmit without 
blushing to a refined posterity if it be not Largo al Factotum? And he 
is tender too. How exquisite is the transcription of the feelings of a 
loving heart returning home after a long absence in the song O4 patria! 
which contains the lovely air d ¢anti palpiti. No wonder that all Italy 
rang with the words 4 rivedrai, c@ rivedro; no wonder that the compo- 
ser of one-and-twenty, who had found his way to the hearts of his 
countrymen, was somewhat careless about rules; that his harmonies 
were thin, his accompaniments noisy, that his modulations were unpre- 
pared, his crescendos too much alike, his groups of triplets too con- 
stantly recurring, that he repeated a melody where he should have 
worked out a theme, that where he needed a piece of firm and expres- 
sive writing he often substituted a rattling coda. 

All this he remedied in [Vi//iam Ted. It was pointed out long ago, 
by Mr. John Dwight, that the great glory of Rossini was that, having 
given proof of the highest genius in one department — having, in fact, 
embodied the capacities of a generation in a certain field, and being 
confronted with a new phase of thought, meeting the aspirations of a 
new generation, he was able, by the power of his mind and the wealth 
of his natural endowments, to produce new and great works in a field 
absolutely untried. More than this no man can be asked to do to 
prove his rank and place among those few on whom has descended a 
divine efflux which is not mind, not knowledge, not training, but a 
something unbought, perhaps unvalued, perhaps even a burden to its 
possessor, but which to his country and his time is the one priceless 
gift, and which concurring in several instances makes an age what we 
fondly term Augustan. 

Rossini grew up in a country morally and intellectually, and, above 
all, politically stagnant, and his early works make us feel something of 
the ease, the gaiety, the vivid emotion, the graceful mirth, which fill 
and adorn our human life when the stern repression and bitter anxie- 
ties which come with political movements do not keep us down. 

The first breath from without that swept over his mind was the mili- 
tary ardor which the victories of Napoleon awoke in the youth of Italy, 
and his genius responded by the production of the most stirring marches 
which have ever been written, and by the brilliant operas of Zancredi 
and O¢edlo, the last of which, especially, is full of the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war. 
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Semiramide was his greatest work in this, his second, manner, and in 
1824 Rossini went to Paris. There he found not only the warlike and 
popular influences which had already disturbed the repose of his own 
Italy, but something in his own art yet more alarming: He found him- 
self face to face with German harmony. allied with great melodic ge- 
nius, and supported by all the dramatic and spectacular appliances of 
the French stage. Ina word, the music of Meyerbeer was perhaps 
the most exciting problem ever presented to him. But his mind was 
thoroughly healthy, his resources inexhaustible. Some one showed 
him an album of songs by Meyerbeer, songs such as few Italian sing- 
ers could sing, with accompaniments such as no Italian singer would 
then endure. “Very well,” said Rossini, “let us see if we cannot 
write easy songs with difficult accompaniments, too ;” and he shortly 
produced the little collection called Sotrées Musicales, which, perhaps, 
of all his works is the most dear to those who really love and under- 
stand his music. There, in small compass, lies the very object and 
aim of all art, the union of northern strength and intellect with south- 
ern beauty. ‘There is the melody flowing, careless, graceful, impassion- 
ed, such as their lovely climate and splendid voices make spontaneous 
to the Italian peasant ; and there is the subtle, learned, foresecing ac- 
companiment of the thoughtful harmonist. The Zarante//a drags us 
helpless after the wildest of Neapolitan masqueraders. AZira la Bianca 
Luna breathes the soul of all that poetry and music about night and 
the moon of which it was at once the commencement and the model. 
Pathos more tender is not to be found than in / Marinari, repose more 
heavenly does not breathe elsewhere than in Za /esca. Let not any 
one loving music excuse himself that he cannot really know the works 
of Rossini beeause his operas are so seldom performed, for in that thin 
book lies much of the very essence of his genius. 

Semiramide was written in 1823, William Tell in 1828, and five years 
was not too long a time for the most robust mind to make the prodi- 
gious stride that is observable between the one and the other. And 
Rossini sacrificed none of his earlier gifts for the sake of his later 
learning. His melodies are as gay, as tender, as various, as singable, 
as surpassingly sweet and delightful as in his freshest works, while his 
characters have a wonderful fire and force and individuality ; his cho- 
rus surges with the might of popular passion, and his orchestral move- 
ments arrive at that point of complexity beyond which an opera ceases 
to be an opera and becomes a symphony. 

Saving only Napoleon himself, no man of this age has been so con- 
sciously and wonderfully successful, so praised and adored, so hated 
and abused, as Rossini. The only charge with which we care now to 
deal is, that he was a conservative, a reactionist ; that he had no care 
for popular rights, no sympathy with the cause of freedom, and this 
charge has arrayed against kim all the unthinking and enthusiastic. 
The same charge was made against Goethe, and with the same results. 
But we should ask ourselves whether the things which these men hated 
were justice and freedom, or the strife, the war, the revolution through 
which they were to be achieved. The birds fly low before the coming 
storm, and the sensitive artist must have felt that a time of tumult and 
exasperation was not a time for the favorable reception of his music. 
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The business of a poet is to deliver the message that is in him, and not 
to exhaust himself in political conflicts in which the sensibility of his 
nature will surely lead him into weakness and unreason. Italy has 
received her freedom after forty years of discontent, suspicion, and 
heart-sickness ; contempt abroad and imprisonments, conspiracies, and 
assassinations at home. ‘That such a state of things is unfavorable to 
art we need no better proof than the unmelodious exaggeration, the 
painful out-cry, the clang and din and strain, which mar our pleasure 
in the music of Verdi. 

It is to hoped that we shall some day have a better biography of 
Rossini than that of Stendhal, which is wholly external, and is, indeed, 
only a series of rambling sketches, containing some just criticism spoil- 
ed by French flippancy and German spite. ‘There are a thousand an- 
ecdotes current concerning Rossini’s carelessness, his idleness, his wit, 
but not one proof of his having ever performed an unjust action or ut- 
tered a cruel word. Nothing was uninteresting to him which concerned 
his art. He spoke of Cimarosa and his other predecessors with enthu- 
siasm, he appreciated Mozart and Beethoven, he would listen by the 
hour to Scotch songs ; his kindness toward young artists was unceasing. 
In 1852, at Florence, the daughter of a musician he had known inti- 
mately hesitated to present herself to him. “Tell her,” said Rossini, 
“not to wait for her father’s letter. Artists are all of one family.” In 
person he was large, with an aspect of great dignity ; his habits were 
temperate, his disposition cheerful, his hospitality generous. 

Mozart died at the age of thirty seven, so did Byron ; at thirty-seven 
Rossini finally ceased to write. One would like to know whether a 
wise judgment kept him silent, whether the vein was indeed exhausted, 
whether he felt it impossible to keep himself in sympathy with modern 
society, or whether wounded pride induced him to retire from a contest 
in which he was worsted by dancing nuns and blaring trumpets. Cer- 
tain it is that he left Paris and shut himself up in Bologna till a new 
revolution once more drove him forth and a new empire invited him to 
the centre of the artistic world, to pass his last days surrounded by 
homage such as has not been paid to genius since the time of Voltaire. 
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THE LATE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 





Lonpon, Wednesday, Nov. 11, 1868. 


ESTERDAY there died in London a nobleman of whom your 
readers must have heard much from time to time, and whose 
story would prove a memorable warning, if people ever learned wisdom 
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from the experience of others, to young men of every rank of life. The 
Marquis of Hastings had made a world-wide reputation, but it was a 
reputation which would have broken the heart of. any one who pos- 
sessed acute susceptibilities on the score of honor. He was the great- 
est gambler in the peerage. He had won as muchas £60,000 on a 
single race, and lost £100,000 on another. When the last Derby was 
contested, his fortunes were said to be dependent on the running of 
a mare, Lady Elizabeth, She came up to the starting-post a scarecrow 
—poisoned and ruined, but no one has ever found out bywhom. ‘There 
were some ugly scandals connected with the affair, and it was even said 
that the Marquis of Hastings added an additional stain to his name by 
the curious transactions relative to the Zar/ and Lady Elizabeth. Cer- 
tain it is, that from that time to the present he has never held up his 
) { head. He wished to go on the Newmarket course at the last meeting, 
but the very men who had thrown up their hats and cheered him when 
he was making ducks and drakes of his fortune, sternly denied him his 
request. He had parted with every rood of land he ever possessed, 
and was heavily in debt in all directions. He had lost everything — in- 
cluding honor, Yesterday when he died, he was only twenty-six. 
What wild pleasures and excitements, what bitter crimes and disappoint- 
ments, had been crowded into that brief life. Many who had seen the 
young Marquis driving his four-in-hand, with hat stuck on one side and 
a gay flower in his coat, have envied him his “ brilliant career,” and 
what they deemed his happiness. Despair and dishonor sat by his 
™ death-bed yesterday. Who now envies the last look out upon the world, 
which the unhappy young nobleman, heir of a line going back to the 
Conquest, was doomed to take before the darkness closed in? £¢ nos 
guozue tela sparsimus, “We too have flung our darts ”—such was his 
family motto. They were darts of death and destruction, and returned 
upon the last of the race. For not only are wealth, horses, land, all 
gone, but the very name died out with the present Marquis. He mar- 
ried about four years ago, but left no children. 
| Of this marriage your readers, even in rural districts, must have 
heard something at the time it took place. It was one of those roman- 
ces of the peerage which every one would have laughed at as wildly 
improbable if it had been presented as one of the incidents of a novel. 
The daughter of the second Marquis of Anglesey, lady Florence Paget, 
was a well-known beauty, (she is now only 26,) and, perhaps, 
she a little startled old fashioned people by her style of life. 
She was engaged to be married in 1864 to a man well-known in the rac- 
ing world — Mr. Chaplin. It was this very Mr. Chaplin who won 
| £100,000 from the Marquis of Hastings last year —the final blow of 
the Marquis’s shattered fortunes. On the day before the wedding day, 
Lady Florence went into Swan & Edgar’s, a “ dry goods” warehouse in 
Regent-street, which extends from one street to another. She entered 
the house at the Regent-street end and quitted it in Piccadilly, leay- 
ing her own carriage (Mr. Chaplin’s,) in Regent-street. In Piccadilly 
the Marquis of Hastings met her, and they went straight off and got 
married, leaving Mr. Chaplin to meditate on the perfection of aristo- 
cratic honor at his leisure. As for the stories which have since been 
about the town, I pass them by. ‘They may not have been true, and it 
will be far from a pleasant task to go wading among them. 
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After the marriage the young Marquis went down hill at a faster rate 
than ever. Everybody but himself could see how it would end. Is it 
not always so when a man is hurrying to hisruin? He rushes headlong, 
with ears deaf to entreaty and remonstrance, and eyes closed to dan- 
ger. The dead Marquis squandered a splendid inheritance in five 
years. His sister bought of him the reversionary interest in the ances- 
tral estates of the family, or they, too, would have gone to the Jews and 
the insatiable crowd of racing men. His epitaph, as presented to the 
world by the Zimes this morning, is as follows: “A short five years 
has rendered the name of the Marquis of Hastings a by-word ; has re- 
duced the Marquis’s estate to be the prey of unprincipled speculators, 
and has consigned the Marquis himself to an untimely and unhonored 
grave.” What need of words to point the moral of such a career? And 
yet we shall see other young men, noble or commoners, born to the in- 
heritance of great wealth, doing precisely the same things as this Mar- 
quis has done, and coming probably to the same end. The experience 
of others is ever written in vain. 


APPLES OF GOLD. 


C6 HE right faith of man is not intended to give him repose, 

but to enable him to do his work. It is not intended that 
he should look away from the place he lives in now, and cheer him- 
self with thoughts of the place he is to live in next, but that he should 
look stoutly into this world, in faith that if he does his work thoroughly 
here, some good to others or himself, with which however he is not at 
present concerned, will come of it hereafter. And this kind of brave, 
but not very hopeful or cheerful faith, I perceive to be always rewarded 
by-clear practical success and splendid intellectual power ; while the 
faith which dwells on the future fades away into rosy mist, and empti- 
ness of musical air. That result indeed follows naturally enough on 
its habit of assuming that things must be right, or must come right, 
when, probably, the fact is, that so far as we are concerned, they are 
entirely wrong ; and going wrong; and also on its weak and false way 
of looking on what these religious persons call ‘ the bright side of things,’ 
that is to say, on one side of them only, when God has given them two 
sides, and intended us to see both.” 





“THERE is a ruling passion in every mind ; and when every other 
consideration has lost its power, this ruling passion retains its influence. 
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When they were probing among his shattered ribs for the fatal bullet, 
the French veteran exclaimed, a ‘little deeper, and you will find the em- 
peror.’ The deepest affection in a believing soul is the love of its Sa- 
viour. Deeper than the love of home, deeper than the love of kindred, 
deeper than the love of rest and recreation, deeper than the love of 
life, is the love of Jesus;and so, when other spells have lost their 
magic, when no name of old endearment, no voice of waiting tender- 
ness, can disperse the lethargy of dissolution, the Name that is above 
every name, pronounced by one who knows it, will kindle its last ani- 
mation in the eye of death. And when other persuasives have lost 
their power, when other loves no longer constrain the Christian, when 
the love of country no longer constrains his patriotism, nor the love of 
brethren his philanthropy, nor the love of home his fatherly affection, 
the love of Christ will constrain his loyalty. There is a love to Jesus 
which nothing can destroy.” 





“ WHILE there never was a doctrinal or practical error which had not 
some text to stand upon, there never was one which dared encounter 
openly and honestly the entire word of God. In other words, there 
has seldom been an error which did not include some important truth ; 
but just as surely as it included some truth, so it excluded others. And 
just as oxygen alone will never make the atmosphere, or hydrogen alone 
will never make the ocean, or red beams alone will never make the sun, 
so one fact, or one set of ideas, will never make the truth. A truth, by 
abiding alone, becomes to all intents an error.” 





“GENTLENESS is that quiet influence which, like perfumed flame from 
an alabaster lamp, fills many a home with light and warmth and fra- 
grance all together. It is the carpet, soft and deep, which, while it dif- 
fuses a look of ample comfort, deadens many a creaking sound. It is 
the curtain which, from many a beloved form, wards off at once the 
summer’s glow and the winter’s wind. It is the pillow on which sickness 
lays its head and forgets half its misery, and to which death comes in 
a balmier dream. It is considerateness. It is tenderness of feeling. 
It is warmth of affection. It is promptitude of sympathy. It is love 
in all its depth, and allits delicacy. It is every melting thing included 
in that matchless grace, ‘ the GENTLENESS of Christ.’” 





“Ir is recorded of one of the world’s greatest painters, that he stood 
before the masterpiece of the great genius of his age,— one which he 
could never hope to equal, nor even rival,— and yet the infinite supe- 
riority, so far from crushing him, only elevated his feeling, for he saw 
realized those conceptions which had floated before him, dim and un- 
substantial: in every line and touch he felt a spirit immeasurably su- 
perior, yet kindred, and is reported to have exclaimed, with dignified 
humility, ‘And I, too, am a painter!’ Or, again, we must all have felt 
when certain effects in nature, combinations in form and color, have 
been presented to us, our own idea speaking in intelligible and yet ce- 
lestial language ; when, for instance, the long bars of purple, ‘ edged 
with intolerable radiance,’ seemed to float in a sea of pale, pure green ; 
when the whole sky seemed to reel with thunder ; when the night wind 
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moaned. It is wonderful how the most commonplace men and women — 
beings who, as you would have thought, had no conception that rose 
beyond a commercial speculation, or a fashionable entertainment, are 
elevated by such scenes ; how the slumbering grandeur of their nature 
wakes, and acknowledges kindred with the sky and storm. ‘I cannot 
speak,’ they would say, ‘the feelings which are on me; I have had 
emotions, aspirations, thoughts,— I cannot put them into words. Look 
there! Listen now to the storm! ‘That is what I meant, only I never 
could say it out till now.’” 





“To me this is the profoundest of all truths, that the whole of the life 
of God is the sacrifice of self. God is Love ; love is sacrifice — to give 
rather than to receive —the blessedness of self-giving. If the lite of 
God were not such, it would be a falsehood to say that God is Love ; » 
for, even in our human nature, that which seeks to enjoy all, instead of 
giving all, is known by a very different name from that of love. All 
the life of God is a flow of this divine self-giving charity. Creation 
itself is sacrifice — the self-impartation of the divine Being. Redemp- 
tion, too, is sacrifice, else it could not be love; for which reason we 
will not surrender one iota of the truth, that the death of Christ was 
the sacrifice of God —the manifestation cnce in time of that which is 
the eternal law of his life. 
If man, therefore, is to rise into the life of God, he must be absorbed 
into the spirit of that sacrifice — he must die with Christ, if he would 
enter into his proper life. For sin is the withdrawing into self and ego & j 
tism, out of the vivifying life of God, which alone is our true life. ‘The 
moment the man sins, he dies. Know we not how awfully true that 
sentence is, ‘Sin revived, and I died’? The vivid life of sin is the 
death of the man. Have we never felt that our true existence has abso- 
Jutely in that moment disappeared, and that we are not?” 
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The Saturday Review. 


RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES. 


NOTHER stride in advance has to be recorded in Solar Physics 
— perhaps at this moment the most progressive department in 
science. Though much more detailed knowledge probably remains to 
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be reached by prolonged observation, we may say broadly that the 
spectroscope has now revealed the nature of solar prominences — the 
red flames of the eclipse —just as two years ago the same beautiful 
method solved the sun-spot problem, and not long before settled the 
vexed question of the constitution of nebula. Solar science belongs 
essentially to our own time. The ancient faith that the great luminary 
was a sphere of inconceivable brightness and spotless purity was, it is 
true, rudely disturbed two centuries and a half ago, when Galileo and 
his contemporaries observed that the solar disc was subject to eruptions 
of dark spots long supposed to be opaque clouds or solid bodies hiding 
a portion of the incandescent surface. But nearly 150 years elapsed 
before Wilson’s discovery that the spots were cavities in the photo- 
sphere (a discovery now absolutely confirmed by the modern observa- 
tions of Mr. De la Rue and others), and then another century passed 
before it was ascertained why these cavities looked dark, and what was 
the nature of the disturbances which produced them. This has been 
the work of the last few years. Two rival theories for a short time 
struggled for pre-eminence. One of these, due to M. Faye, explained 
the phenomenon by supposing that the mass of the sun was composed 
of nebulous matter too much disorganized by its excessive heat, to 
shine with much brilliancy, while the light was due to the partial con- 
densation of the vaporous surface into incandescent particles in the 
cooler photosphere. A spot, according to this view, was produced by 
an up-rush of the super-heated and less brilliant vapour through the 
photosphere. The other theory was supported by three English as- 
tronomers — Mr. De la Rue, Mr. Balfour Stewart, and Mr. Loewy — 
who had been making diligent solar observations at Kew. Their the- 
ory was based on the established fact, that while the bright photosphere 
full of incandescent particles envelops the sun, the photosphere itself 
is in its turn surrounded by an absorbent atmosphere ; and they held 
that a spot was produced by a down rush of this atmosphere into the 
region of the photosphere. Partly by displacing and partly by obscur- 
ing the photosphere, the whirlwind of atmosphere, according to this 
view, darkens the cavity of the spot. Much evidence was accumulated 
in favour of the English theory, but it was not conclusively established 
until the year 1866, when Mr. Lockyer applied to the investigation the 
same method of spectrum analysis by the aid of which Mr Huggins 
had a short time before ascertained the constitution of nebulz. 

As this journal is not exclusively addressed to scientific readers, we 
may be excused a short digression to explain the nature of this mar- 
vellous weapon of modern science. Every one who has seen a rainbow 
knows that a white beam of light opens out, when refracted, into a 
number of diverging beams of various colours, from red to violet. 
This spectrum, when produced by the light of any incandescent solid 
or liquid matter, is always continuous ; that is to say, the colour changes 
gradually from red, through yellow, green, and blue, to violet ; but there 
are no gaps in the spectrum wholly devoid of light. If, however, an 
atmosphere of absorbent gases is interposed between us and the lumi- 
nous body, the spectrum, when carefully observed, is found to be crossed 
by a number of dark lines corresponding to rays of particular refrangi- 
bility, to which, for some reason or other, this atmosphere is opaque. 
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Every different gas stops a different kind of light, so that, by looking 
at the spectrum, it is possible to say, from the position of the dark 
lines, what the atmosphere between us and the luminous body is com- 
posed of. The spectrum from the sun is crossed by a multitude of 
these lines, which have already told their story as to some of the con- 
stituents — iron, hydrogen, sodium, and others—of the solar atmo- 
sphere which partially veils the splendour of the photosphere. Thus 
far we have recounted the results of comparatively old experiments, but 
a new observation of grand importance was made by Kirchhoff. He 
observed the spectra, not only of solid bodies, but of burning gases 
and vapours ; and he found that in the latter case, instead of getting 
a continuous spectrum crossed at intervals by dark lines, he saw noth- 
ing but a system of brilliant lines across an entirely obscure background. 
And this was not all. It was known that the vapour of sodium had the 
power of obscuring a particular portion of the yellow light of the spec- 
trum, forming, in fact, across the yellow belt, two very marked lines, 
which are familiar in the solar spectrum, and are known as the D lines. 
When sodium was set on fire, it was found that the whole spectrum of 
the vapour was composed of two bright yellow lines, exactly corres- 
ponding to the two dark lines produced by the same vapour when inter- 
posed as an absorbing medium. This observation was soon general- 
ized into the recognised law that the spectrum produced by any blazing 
gas or vapour is never continuous, but always consists of a series of 
bright lines separated by obscure intervals, those lines corresponding 
precisely to the dark lines produced by the same gas or vapour in a 
non-luminous state. The instant, therefore, that a spectrum is observed, 
we know what the nature of the burning matter is. If the spectrum is 
absolutely continuous, it is simply solid or fluid matter, including, be it 
observed, the case of minute solid or fluid incandescent particles float- 
ing in a gaseous atmosphere, which must be in fact the constitution of 
the solar photosphere. If this spectrum is crossed by dark lines, we 
further know that between it and us there is an absorbing atmosphere ; 
and lastly, if the spectrum consists only of isolated bright lines, we are 
sure that we are looking at blazing gas or vapour, and in very many 
cases it is possible to identify the particular gas or vapour by which 
the lines are produced. 

With these facts in his mind, the least scientific reader will easily 
understand the application of the method to the investigation of sun- 
spots. If the spot was composed of superheated gas from the body of 
the sun, according to M. Faye’s theory, it ought to give a spectrum of 
bright lines only. If it consisted of an unusually thick layer of solar 
atmosphere, it ought to give out the common solar spectrum, only with 
the dark lines intensified, and possibly multiplied, by the greater thick- 
ness of absorbing matter. It was to test this that Mr. Lockyer first 
applied the spectroscope to the examination of sun-spots ; and his observa- 
tions, which were communicated to the Royal Society in the year 1866, 
showed unequivocally that the spectrum of the sun-spot cavity was a 
feeble reproduction of the common solar spectrum with the dark lines 
apparently broadened, and without a trace of a bright line across it. 
This was subsequently confirmed by the independent observations of 
Mr. Huggins, and seems conclusively to have disposed of M. Faye’s 
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theory, and to have proved that a sun-spot is a cavity formed by a 
tremendous down-rush of a portion of the solar atmosphere. 

While the general character of sun-spots was thus at length estab- 
lished, there remained another puzzle about the sun’s constitution, 
which had long excited the curiosity of philosophers. When the sun 
is observed during a total eclipse, the dark mass of the intervening 
moon is seen to be surrounded by a broad halo of faint light called the 
corona, which is generally supposed to be the sun’s atmosphere, and 
is of course invisible at ordinary times, on account of the dazzling 
brightness of the sun itself. In the portion of this corona which lies 
nearest to the sun’s surface, and close round the body of the moon, are 
seen at various portions of the circle jagged peaks and ridges — gen- 
erally of rosy light, red flames and prominences, as they are variously 
called — much brighter than the dim corona and much less elevated, 
though some of them have been measured, and found to attain the 
height of 79,000 miles. Like the corona, the prominences are invisi- 
ble except when the sun is darkened, and every total eclipse in recent 
times has been watched with the utmost keennegs in the hope of finding 
some clue to the problem what these prominences were. They might, 
it was thought, be solar clouds filled with incandescent particles less 
hot and less brilliant than the photosphere, but still bright enough to 
produce the beautiful phenomena seen during an eclipse ; or, on the 
other hand, they might be enormous masses of flaming gas driven off 
from the sun in the course of the violent action to which (as the sun- 
spots testified) the superficial portion of the sun’s mass was subject. 
In the same paper in which Mr. Lockyer announced his solution of the 
sun-spot difficulty, he suggested the pertinent question whether the 
spectroscope might not afford us evidence of the red flames which total 
eclipses had revealed. ‘The question was not a mere barren conjec- 
ture, for Mr. Lockyer employed the spectroscope, which he had moun- 
ted for the examination of sun-spots, in diligently sweeping round the 
edge of the sun in search of such special spectrum as the prominences 
might give. From the year 1866 these observations were continued 
without result, and another observer, Mr. Stone, who afterwards com- 
menced a similar search, was equally unsuccessful ; but at length, in the 
early part of the present month, a spectroscope of much greater power 
was mounted, and Mr. Lockyer was soon rewarded by a sight of the pro- 
minence-spectrum, which, so far as the observations have yet gone, 
appears to consist of three bright lines—one corresponding exactly to the 
dark line C in the red portion of the solar spectrum, which is commonly 
considered to be due to hydrogen ; another nearly coinciding with the 
line F at the confines of the blue and green, which is also ascribed to 
hydrogen ; and a third, at a little distance from the conspicuous so- 
dium-lines D, but clearly distinct from them, and, curiously enough, with- 
out any corresponding line which has yet been noted in the solar spec- 
trum. 

Before this result was achieved and communicated to the Royal 
Society, the eclipse had taken place, and several observers had gone to 
India and other places within the region of totality, armed with appa- 
ratus for the examination of the prominence-spectrum. All of these 
observers had reported that they got a spectrum composed of bright 
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lines alone — the evidence of burning gas ; but, either from the neces- 
sary hurry attendant upon observations during the few minutes allowed 
by the period of total obscuration, or from some other cause, the most 
remarkable discrepancies appeared in the positions assigned to the 
lines. Captain Herschel, who represented the Royal Society, reported 
three lines —one absolutely identical with D, another not quite agreeing 
with F, and the third somewhere near B or C. Major Tennant, who 
went to Guntoor, in India, on behalf of the Royal Astronomical Soci- 
ety, reported three lines, C, D, and 4—this last being in a region 
where no other observer except M. Rayet saw any line at all. 
M. Rayet, who was at Wha-Tonne, considered that he detected as 
many as nine lines —B, D, E, 4, another unknown line, two of the 
lines about F, and the line G. It will be observed that nearly all the 
lines named by these observers are given as actually corresponding 
with known solar lines. M. Janssen, who represented the Académie 
des Sciences and the Bureau des Longitudes, reports the hydrogen 
lines as the principal lines. As yet the detailed accounts from these 
observers have not been received ; but it seems probable from the 
uncertainty with which the position of some of the lines is spoken of, 
and the wide discrepancy between the results of different observations, 
that the lines were determined, for the most part, rather by estimate 
than by measurement. Although, therefore, the eclipse observations 
had removed all doubt as to the gaseous nature of the prominences, 
and thus anticipated the result obtained by Mr. Lockyer, the discovery 
that the spectrum of the prominences might be observed at any time 
rendered it possible to ascertain the exact position of the lines with a 
precision which was far from being attained in the observations made 
during the eclipse. Scarcely, however, had it become known that the 
search for the prominences had at last proved successful, when a letter 
arrived in Paris from M. Janssen, stating that, while making his eclipse 
observations, it occurred to him that he ought to be able to see the 
prominence-spectrum without calling the moon in aid to relieve him 
from the brightness of the sun. Accordingly, before returning from 
Guntoor, he had made the attempt, and succeeded in getting several 
views of the prominence-spectrum some wecks before Mr. Lockyer had 
achieved the same result in England. It has often been remarked 
how frequently scientific discoveries are made by independent observers 
at the same time, and perhaps the coincidence was seldom closer than 
in this instance. The French observer was the first who actually 
caught sight of the coveted object, but the Englishman had been the 
first by a year or two to suggest and commence the search, and was 
the first to publish his discovery. His results were announced to the 
Royal Society, and by Mr. De La Rue to the Académie des Sciences, 
before the arrival of M. Janssen’s letter, which, singularly enough, was 
delivered to the President of the French Academy a few minutes after 
a more detailed announcement of the English discovery had been 
received by him. 

M. Janssen’s letter, which appeared in the MMoniteur of the 25th 
instant, states that the prominences are principally composed of hydro- 
gen, a result which, as to the line C, entirely agrees with Mr. Lockyer’s. 
We shall wait with interest to see whether, on the receipt of the more 
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complete report which M. Janssen as well as Mr. Lockyer promises, 
his conclusions will be found in other respects to agree absolutely with 
those of the English astronomer ; but it is scarcely likely, from the 
nature of the process, that there should be any discrepancy. One 
observer may possibly, by devoting himself too exclusively to one part 
of the spectrum, miss a line which another detects; but, with the 
method of observation devised by Mr. Lockyer, a line which is once 
seen cannot well be assigned to a wrong place. The spectroscope 
being directed to the edge of the sun shows in the field of view a nar- 
row belt of the true solar spectrum, and beyond this comes the fainter 
spectrum of the sun’s atmosphere, in which the prolongation of the 
dark lines is visible. When a prominence is reached, as the instru- 
ment sweeps round the sun, the bright line flashes out, sometimes over- 
lapping both the spectrum of the sun and that of the atmosphere, at 
other times entirely within, and then again at some distance beyond, 
the edge of the sun; these variations depending of course on the form 
and position of the prominence, and affording, as both M. Janssen and 
Mr. Lockyer at once pointed out, the means of tracing an actual out- 
line of the prominence observed. Whenever, therefore, a bright line 
is seen, it shows itself superimposed upon the actual solar circle, and 
any error in assigning its position would be inconceivable. Where 
the line actually corresponds to a dark line it appears sometimes 
as striking out the black line from the bright solar spectrum, at others 
as prolonging it with a line of light. Both these appearances were 
strikingly exhibited with the line C, when we had the privilege of observ- 
ing the spectrum through Mr. Lockyer’s instrument; and the extreme 
clearness with which the line near D came out disposed in a moment 
of the idea, apparently entertained by some of the observers in India, 
that the two were identical. Whatever this bright line may be, it is 
certainly not a socium line. At present it is not certain that all the 
lines of the new spectrum have. been fixed, and it is just conceivable 
that one prominence might be wanting in a line disclosed by another 
at a different region of the sun. But there seems reason to believe 
that the three lines already established form, at any rate, the principal 
part of the spectrum, and that these were the three lines in fact seen 
by most of the observers, although their positions are so differently 
estimated. Whether M. Rayet’s nine lines will ever be confirmed by 
the more exact and deliberate mode of observation now shown to be 
available, seems doubtful. It is not, however, worth while to speculate 
on matters which a prolonged course of observation will translate into 
the region of ascertained facts ; and we may be sure that the promi- 
nence-spectrum — now that it has once been caught— will not be left 
alone till it has given up all the knowledge which it has to communicate, 
much of which we hope to hear about at the next meeting of the Royal 
Society. 
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ANTOMIMES are extinct. The craft to construct this ancient kind 
P of drama is lost. The so-called pantomime is a hybrid monster with 
the head of a burlesque, to which is added an acrobatic mummery as a 
tail. This tail is called “the comic business.” To afford some idea 
of what the “comic business” used to be, hear how Grimaldi treated 
ascene. The prompter in dismay informed the great mime that cer- 
tain tricks were not ready, nor would be so for at least five minutes. 
Grimaldi reflected a moment, looked round, saw a pot of porter in the 
prompter’s box. “ All right,” said he, “send on a boy with that tipple.” 
On went the clown, and following him the boy. Grimaldi soon stole 
the liquor, and despatched the bearer. He proposed to drink it. Con- 
science arrested him. A discussion ensued in gesture between him and 
Conscience. The discussion grew hot. They quarrelled. He pro- 
posed to fight Conscience for the porter. Down he put the pot on one 
side, and the fight began. At the end of the second round, he took 
a pull at the liquor. At the end of the third, another refresher. Con- 
science put in “a nasty one” in the wind. He recovered himself by 
another application, and so on, until when at last Conscience was de- 
clared winner, the pot had been emptied. By this time the prompter 
signalled that the next scene was ready, and Grimaldi limped out of 
sight, drunk, but repentant. Where be your clowns now? 





Amonc the gifts to a newly-married pair at a town in New Jersey, 
the other evening, was a broom sent to the lady accompanied with the 
following sentiment : — 

“ This trifling gift accept from me, 
Its use I would commend; 


In sunshine use the brushy part, 
In storms the other end.” 





WueN the Philadelphia prison was at the south-east corner of Wal- 
nut and Sixth streets, and what is now Washington Square was Potter’s 
Field, Dr. Dorsey resided in Walnut street, in the first house west of 
Potter’s Field, the site of which at present is occupied by the Saving 
Fund Society. Dr. Chapman, one day, looking out of one of the east- 
ern windows, said to Dr. Dorsey, “ Doctor, you have got but a gloomy 
prospect beyond the grave.” 





“ How I loathe the modern system of advertising everything!” said 


Lady Mackles to us. Her ladyship was expanding her person in the 
midst of a profusion of silk, jewels, and poudre de riz. Her ladyship’s 
two daughters had just stood up to sing a German, French, and Italian 
song one after the other, young Cormac, their tame cat, had been all 
over the room singing their virtues, and I had seen the name of every 
member of the family that morning in the Zimes as subscribers to the 
Pharisees’ Mutual Aid Society, and she loathes advertisements ! 
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On the programme of one of the September College Commence- 
ments, we observed a performance entitled “ Liberty the Offspring of 
Oppression. An oration of the first class. Xenophon, Demosthenes 
Tingley, North Providence.” ‘This is one of those names that make 
the laborious inventions of humorists in the same direction seem clum- 
sy, and truth stranger than fiction. The very subject, too, is appropri- 
ate to the orator, and must have given assurance to the auditors of ad- 
equate treatment. If this “ oration of the first class” did not also prove a 
first-class oration, if the orator “chanced to fall below,” etc.— as we 
cannot believe — at least the inspiring name was not at fault. 





UNTER DEN LINDEN. 


I. 

{ ‘ { Wire, at her piano. 

In the early morning, when the gauzy mist 

Skyward vanished in the lift, while the sun had kissed 

But a dewdrop here and there, leaving brighter yet 

All the wealth of gems wherewith earth’s coronet was set,— 
Oh! but it was pleasant, in the olden times, 
In the fresh May morning, underneath the limes} 


II. 





qi |™& In the winking noon-tide, when with drowsier tune 
| Ev’n the bee went humming through the breathless June, 
And the flecks of golden light fell few and far between, 
Little restless wanderers, lost in a maze of green,— 
Oh! but it was pleasant, in the olden times, 
Youth’s delicious daydream, underneath the limes! 


Ill. 


In the closing twilight, when the first white smile 
Shimmered of the waking moon down the leafy aisle, 
And some one mocked the nightingale, swearing every tone 
f ’ Of one voice he knew was softer, sweeter, than her own,— 
Oh! but it was pleasant, in the olden times, 
Pacing slowly, whispering lowly, underneath the limes ! 


IV. 


HusBanp, in his easy chair. 
Sunrise ?— ah! the mushrooms then are gathered best, they say! 
Noon ?— / love to perch, with the peach, on the sunny side o’ the 
way ! 
Moonlight ?— Nonsense! poke the fire! What keeps our Tom so 
late 
Out, amid the gathering damps, with that baggage, Kate? 
Pleasant ?— ah! what trash these Poets babble in their rhymes! 
Ugh! —the cold I caught last night — underneath the limes! 
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ANECDOTE OF ELLIoTT, THE PAINTER.—Dimness and drizzle prevailed 
in the air one sour March morning as we were walking together down 
the Eighth avenue, when the “present writer” remarked that the um- 
brella which Elliott carried was only an incumbrance. “ It don’t rain: 
only a Scotch mist.” “That's so,” said Elliott, holding out his hand 
to test the moisture, and lowering the umbrella: “and if it were gone 
altogether, it would’nt be missed.” 

Now he was no punster. This little play upon words sprang from the 
occasion : he was upon no cold scent after the lingual game. 

Nobody told a story or related an anecdote better than Elliott. He 
never encumbered either with adscititious accessories, like your ambi- 
tious raconteur. I remember one of the latter which illustrates a char- 
acteristic of himself — namely, the propensity to say the best he could 
of everybody. An old fellow, whose “hand was against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him,” by reason, as Artemus Ward has 
it, of his “ constitutional cussedness,” died in the town of Scipio. At 
his funeral the neighbors who attended were anything but mourners. 
Nobody said a good word for the deceased over his final resting place, 
except an old Dutchman, who, as the last turf was laid over the grave 
and the last neighbor was turning away, took out his pipe to say: “ Well, 
den, he was a Soodt schmoker !” —Lippincott’s Magazine. 





A counTRYMAN lately visiting Music Hall, in Boston, was somewhat 
interested in the counterpart of Beethoven that stands before the organ, 
and eventually inquired: “Is that statoo gilt?” ‘No, sir, bronze,” 
was the response. “Brunze, hey? Must have cost considerable. Who 
is the statoo of?” “ Beethoven,” said the gentleman beginning to be 
amused. “B. Thoven, hey!” and then reflectively, with the impression 
of the statue of B. Franklin fresh in his mind, inquired, “ Was he a 
Bosting man ?” 





THE serio-comic ideas that enter the head of Sambo, when exercised 
on religious matters, causing anxiety perhaps to himself but laughter to 
the listener, were exemplified in the case of an “uncle” in Chester, 
South Carolina, who had been to a camp meeting, and returned greatly 
troubled about his sins. Perceiving him one day with a downcast look, 
his master asked him the cause. 

“Oh, Massa, I'm such a great sinner!” 

“ But, Pete, you are foolish to take it so much toheart. You never 
see me troubled about my sins.” 

“T know de reason, Massa: when you go out duck-shooting, and kill 
one duck and wound another, don’t you run after de wounded duck ?” 
“Yes, Pete.” And the master wondered what was coming next. 

“Well, Massa, dat is de way wid you and me: de debbil has got you 
sure ; but, as he’s not sure of me, e chases dis chile all de time !” 





RippLe.—When does an Editor play a singular trick with grammar? 


[Chorus of impenitent contributors. — “ When he tries to improve our contribu- 
but : ns.” 


That’s not it. 
When he Declines an Article.—Punch. 
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Ir is dimly rumored that a man has been discovered in one of the 
assessor's districts in New York, who has a watch that he values at 
more than $100, and on which accordingly he pays a $2 tax. Should 
this prove true, it need hardly be suggested to the new museum in 
New York that it would be well to secure this eccentric person forth- 
with. 





A younc and handsome American lady was recently presented at 
the French Court by Minister Dix. The Emperor inquired her name, 
and being informed that it was Helen, gallantly said, “I should like 
to be Paris.” To which she replied, “ ‘That is impossible, sire, since 
you are France.” 





THE foilowing anecdote is also current in Paris, illustrative of the 
well-known ill-feeling existing between the Emperor and hi: Repub- 
lican cousin, the Prince Napoleon: The Emperor’s son asked his 
father tu explain the difference between the words acezdent and matlheur. 

His Majesty replied: “If your cousin should fall imto-the river 
Seine, that would be an accident, but if he should be rescued, that would 
be a ma:heur.” 





A GENTLEMAN advertises “ Vegetable Hair, from Algiers.” We have 
not seen the article ; but, as we presume that, like other vegetables, it 
requires a somewhat moist soil, we can honestly recommend it to the no- 
tice of people who have got water on the brain. 





A PARSON was picturing to an old sinner upon his death-bed the 
glories that awaited him if he would repent. He promised him, among 
other things, that he would soon be an angel. ‘“ Don't talk that way, 
please, parson,” said the dying man; “if there is anything I have a 
horror of, ’tis of being an angel, sitting on a damp cloud, picking a 
harp in the moonshine.” 





A LATE minister of Peebles had been discoursing on the sin of false- 
hood, and had portrayed the unhallowed consequences of indulging in 
the practice. A small trader in the place, whose conscience had been 
for the moment aroused, exclaimed to a neighbor on going home, “ The 
minister needna hae been sae hard, for there s plenty o' leers in Peebles 
besides me!” 
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The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1 vol. 1868. 


A NEw novel by an old novelist always brings to mind the peculiar 
literary distinction of “the period.” It is part of that accumulation of 
Fiction that has come upon us in such remorseless profusion in the past 
half century. ‘The distinctive place in English letters due to our day 
and generation is held by the abundance, and, in the midst of this the 
excellence, of its imaginative prose. By a recent calculation, nine- 
tenths of the books that are read are novels. From these we draw the 
breath intellectual, life, and — barring business and sermons — most of 
us know or read very littleelse. People learn to think in a weak way out 
of novels ; the process is convenient. The really busy man or woman 
gets no harm from them, and idle members of the human family polish 
their powers of conversation and parts of speech out of colloquial fic- 
tion. Publishers get rich, and authors flourish, and sentiment is be- 
gotten in a loose, etherial manner from stories. The gradations of fic- 
tion are significant of the grades of conventional society. ‘There is a 
novel written to everybody’s comprehension ; and, accordingly, every- 
body reads novels and little else — except the newspapers. The growth 
of fiction — due to the ascribed “dullness ” of our daily life — is abso- 
lutely wonderful. If the volume increases in a corresponding ratio in 
the next quarter of a century, the British Museum must be enlarged. 

Without trying to probe the real cause of the prevailing taste for 
novels that has fastened upon the vitals of conventional intelligence 
and fixed its hold with mighty power upon the common understanding, 
the infectious character of fiction may be remarked from the fact that 
the supply keeps pace with or outruns the demand. Novel writing, 
like novel reading, gets into the blood — the old stagers seldom give it 
up. Old novelists invariably grow fond of the business ; indeed, to 
gratify the faculty of invention, is only a converse form of pleasing the 
susceptibility of the reader’s fancy. ‘The production of this pleasure is 
the exertion of certain faculties addressing themselves on the part of 
the author to the appreciation of similar faculties in the reader. The 
author likes to write what the reader likes to read. Accordingly, it is 
not probable that there will very soon be a falling off in stories. The 
custom is old, and the civilization of this century is not inclined to 
break it up. The /ee/ing in these books is apt to be attractive: men 
may be moved and women weep for imaginary woes — they may feel 
imaginary impulses and aspirations of experienced in actual life. Fi- 
nally, humbug is a traditional trait of human nature ; to humbug and 
be humbugged are misfortunes that are a common heritage of mankind, 
and self-humbug is the commonest form of that affliction. But there 
are times when truth is at stake, and parables are vivid and effective ; 
that is, they appeal to our simplicity, they address the finite understand- 
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ing, and enforce true doctrines. Whoever neglected a fable to teach a 
fact? 

Charles Lever, however, does not speak in parables ; he aims at lit- 
tle or nothing beyond the entertainment of his readers. In /hat he sel- 
dom fails. Whatever else may be said of him, he is not dull. He is 
an apt illustration of what we mean by that clever English word — 
clever — very clever. You can no more take away from his stories a 
certain fascination, than you can be insensible to the peculiar melody 
of an Irish song, the witchery of a well-bred Irish woman, no more than 
you can deny to an Irishman wit, or an Irish soldier dash. Lever’s 
books are impregnated with a peculiar genius of his race. Thirty years 
ago or more we were fighting in Spain with his Irish dragoons ; now we 
go about with his roving diplomatists. If his stories continue to be 
laid on Irish ground, we are apt to suspect it is because he has a lite- 
rary monopoly of that territory. Latterly he has grown English, full of 
English manners, and fond of English comforts. Just as the //arp that 
hung in Tara’s Halls vibrated years ago with peculiar melody in Lon- 
don drawing-rooms —a harp attuned to the receptions of Gore House, 
presided over by its Irish hostess. Just as even Burke and Wellington 
became English, and Shiel took the Consulship, which was afterward 
held by the authorof Charles O'Malley. These are among the rea- 
sons why we do not easily tire of Lever —he has the quality of move- 
ment ; he has a peripatetic fascination, which is a peculiar genius of his 
people. But, besides this, he has wit and humor, too— qualities sel- 
dom seen in perfect unison, except in an Irishman. His wit predomi- 
nates, and he rejoices in it. His dialogue is full of the finest modern 
colloquialism. His knowledge of the world is very penetrating, and 
well exhibited in the smaller forms of modern life. He is not impure ; 
latterly, he cultivates a kind of chaste insincerity, and keeps us pleas- 
antly always on the surface. But, with these qualities, we miss in him 
the true ring of Gerald Griffin—the richness of his humor, the 
fullness of his learning, the real tenderness of his heart, Lever has 
neither the genius nor the humorous power, the warmth of feeling, the 
pathos, and religious love of truth, which rest lovingly upon the nem- 
ory of the author of Zhe Collegians. As a writer of Irish stories, a 
faithful delineator of Irish life, Lever is immeasurably below him. 
Griffin seemed to love Ireland, and died in the midst of good works. 
He had true genius coupled with the finest feeling and the real sin- 
cerity of religious faith. Lever is a literary free-lance, without the manly 
greatness of the greatest Irish novelist. 

Since Zom Burke, which delighted our infancy, and Charles O’Maliey, 
and the fighting days of Lever’s books, he has altered his method to 
suit the taste and progress of the century. A recipe for one of Lever’s 
earlier novels should read something like this: Take an impecunious 
young gentleman from Ireland, with sufficient length of limb and love 
of glory. Put him in the French Army, and through, for example, the 
Peninsular War, on the one side or the other, it matters little which. 
Give him an Irish servant, who is a low prototype of his master. Have 
him storm a parapet, (and do divers other things of like nature,) and 
just as he is planting the flag of the forlorn hope upon the summit, 
shoot him in a vital part. Then wake him up madly in love with a 
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Spanish girl (or any other nationality) who is stealing a sly glance of 
compassion at the wounded hero. Bring him home at last to inherit 
an estate he comes in for in the most fortunate fashion ; and marry him 
to his cousin, or the little Spaniard, it matters little which. The hero 
must be a Colonel by this time, and beget a family. Season the whole 
with a plentiful sprinkling of scrapes, duels, steeple-chases, broken 
heads and arms, and marvelous exploits with war and women. For 
Lever’s later novels: Take a lawsuit in real estate ; put into it a 
numerous and dissimilar family. Add to this one or two attorneys, a 
doctor, a clergyman, and an Italian conspirator, (a runaway match or a 
man from the galleys,) a clergyman’s daughter or sister, a younger son, 
who is a good tellow, or an elder son, who is a snob. Keep the law 
suit hanging fire all through the book. Bring in an accessory scoun- 
drel of low degree and a weak villain of high degree. Ruin the pros- 
perous family. Marry the good fellow to the clergyman’s sister, and 
make these poor, but deserving persons (or any others) heirs to the 
disputed estate. Let your elderly females write very knowing and 
heartless letters to one another, and have all your people talk excel- 
lent English, and talk well—spare any distinction on this account. 
Don’t be stupid in any respect. Mix up these ingredients with ’32 
Madeira, dinners, storms on the Irish coast, Rome and Naples, rainy 
weather, etc., etc. Stir the whole gently and serve, when sufficiently 
cooked. By some such method the plan of Lever’s last novel may be 
reached — which is really a superficial, pleasing, witty, well-written, 
meaningless performance.— Zhe Statesman. 





The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By the Right Rev. Wm. Ingraham 
Kip, D. D., Bishop of California, Author of the “Lenten Fast,” 
&c., &c. San Francisco and New York: A. Roman & Co. 


It is not our practice to enter into any detailed account of religious 
or theological works. But we cannot help noticing, as an exception to 
the uniformity of character and absence of general interest and real 
information that mark the great majority of American books of this 
class which have come under our notice, a small volume on the Unno- 
ticed Things of Scripture. ‘The title is perhaps a little too suggestive of 
exaggerated pretensions on the writer's part, inasmuch as most of the 
points to which he directs attention have at one time or another been 
treated more completely and with far deeper learning by commentators 
and divines. But, as regards those for whose use the volume appears 
to be intended — the generality of earnest and thoughtful but unlearned 
students of Scripture —it is no doubt sufficiently accurate ; and the treat- 
ment of questions hitherto “ unnoticed” by this class of readers is for 
the most part clear, terse, and practical, and likely to afford new ligit 
and new ideas on points hitherto imperfectly appreciated or incorrectly 
understood. While most of the explanations are certainly secondhand, 
they are acceptable by their lucidity and conciseness ; and the sugges- 
tions which give a new meaning to passages and expressions oiten 
overlooked are conceived at once in a practical and a reverent spirit. 
The explanation of the word “ Horns,” and the remarks on the omis- 
sions of the New Testament, particularly with reference to the child- 
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hood of Our Lord, are fair specimens of the character of the work. 
In short, the book is one from which laymen may learn something, and 
clergymen obtain some useful hints. —7Z%e Saturday Review. 





The Bird. By Jules Michelet. With 210 illustrations by Giacomelli. 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1868. 


Ir is not often that nature finds so charming an interpreter as Mich- 
let. He throws around us the very perfume of the flowers ; and his 
birds not only sing, but sing to us, speak to us, and become our dear- 
est friends. “Readi ng, we forget the close walls of the city, the weary 
noise, the heavy air of over-crowded human life ; we follow the — in 
their flight, drink in their spirit of liberty, joy, tenderness, and 
love, till, with Michelet, we almost give them a personality, a : saul: 
It is difficult to cull from a bed of choice flowers a single specimen, 
for one will appeal to us through its beauty of formanother of color, 
another by its delicacy and fragrance ; so here, where every page is 
charming, we know not how to choose between the grandeur and mag- 

tl rn and silent melancholy of 
the polar regions, or the more home-like charm of scenes that we 
know. ‘The last, perhaps, cannot fail to please. Here is his descrip- 
tion of an autumnal migration: “ Bright was the morning sky, but the 
wind blew from La Vendée. My pines bewailed their fate, and from 
my atilicted cedar issued a low, deep voice of mourning. ‘The ground 
was strewn with fruit, which we all set to work to gather. Gradually 
the weather grew cloudy, the sky assumed a dull leaden gray, the wind 
sank, all was death-like. It was then, at about four o’clock, that simul- 
taneously arrived, from all points, from the wood, from the Erdre, from 
the city, from the Loire, from the Sevre, infinite legions, darkening the 
day, which settled on the church roof, with a myriad voices, a myriad 
cries, debates, discussions. ‘Though ignorant of their language, it was 
not difficult for us to perceive that they ditfered among on meatos, 
It may be that the youngest, beguiled by the warm breath of autumn, 
would fain have lingered longer. But the wiser and more experienced 
travellers insisted upon departure. They prevailed ; the black masses, 
moving all at once like a huge cloud, winged their flight toward the 
south-east, probably toward Italy. They had scarcely accomplished 
three hundred leagues (four or five hours’ flight) before all the cataracts 
of heaven were let loose to deluge the earth ; for a moment we thought 
it was a flood. Sheltered in our house, which shook with the furious 
blast, we admired the wisdom of the winged soothsayers, which had so 
prudently anticipated the annual epoch of migration.” 

This book was to the author a sort of oasis; it was undertaken or 
rather grew up in the interval of a rest from historical labors ; it was for 
him a refreshment, a rest ; and such it could not fail to prove to any 
one of us in the midst of the weary cares of every-day life. Unfortu- 
nately, Michelet has not interpreted history so successfully as he has 
nature, and the results of his labor are far less praiseworthy than the 
results of his recreation. Zhe Bird is most beautifully illustrated by 
Giacomelli, Doré’s collaborateur on his celebrated Bible.-—7Zhe Catholic 
World. 
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Men of our Times; or, Leading Patriots of the Day. Being Narratives 
of the Lives and Deeds of Statesmen, Generals, and Orators. Incdud- 
ing Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Lincoln, Grant, Garrison, 
Sumner, Chase, Wilson, Greeley, Farragut, Andrew, Colfax, Stanton, 
Douglass, Buckingham, Sherman, Sheridan, Howard, Phillips, and 
Beecher. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Author of Uncle Zom’s Cab- 
in. Beautifully illustrated with Eighteen Steel Portraits. Hart- 
ford: Hartford Publishing Company. 


Tue authoress of Uncle Zom’s Cabin is about the last person at whose 
hands we should look for a candid estimate of events or men connec- 
ted with the politics of the last twenty years, or even for an intelligent 
appreciation of the magnitude and difficulty of the questions involved 
in the struggle which her first work did so much to stimulate and em- 
bitter. Her list of “leading patriots of the day” of course includes 
none but Abolitionist politicians, and none but Republican officers. 
We might as well expect to find Mr. Davis among her heroes as Web- 
ster or Stephen Douglas ; and the General who organized, and almost 
created, the Federal army of the Potomac, is scarcely more of a pa- 
triot in her eyes than the chiefs of the “rebellion.” Lincoln, Grant, 
and Sheridan fairly take their place among those who have deserved 
well of their country ; but it suggests some curious reflections to find 
by their side such violent disunionists as Sumner and Wendell Phillips, 
nor would most people be disposed to rank Frederic Douglass among 
the “leading patriots” of America. In short, if the work had been 
called “ Principal Agents of Abolition,” the title-page would have given 
a far better notion of the contents. But this is the least fault of the 
work. Women are rarely just towards those whom they dislike, and 
female politicians are not likely to surmount the prejudices natural to 
their sex. We could not, therefore, expect Mrs. Stowe to speak fairly 
or candidly of the Southerners ; and if it gratifies her temper to spell 
Confederate with a small initial letter, no one will grudge her the petty 
gratification of typographic impertinence. Writers of the school of 
Carlile and Bradlaugh used in the same way to intimate their contempt 
for Christianity. It is a matter of course, too, that every judicial de- 
cision in favour of slavery, every opposition offered to Abolitionism in 
the interests of Union, should be ascribed to the worst motives. But 
not even the indulgence we feel for feminine outbreaks of temper can 
induce us to pardon the deliberate revival, in cold blood, of the foulest 
calumnies generated by a fierce and natural excitement in a moment of 
national exasperation ; and the writer who now repeats the falsehoods 
invented at the time to associate Mr. Davis with the crime of Booth 
puts herself beyond the pale of tolerance. This single outrage suffices 
to render the work a disgrace alike to the author and her American 
publishers.—Zhe Saturday Review. 


e 
I. A Book about Boys. By A. R. Hope. Boston: Roberts Bros 
1S60. 
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II. Little Women; or Meg, Fo, Beth,and Amy. By Miss L. M. Alcott. 


The same. 1869. 


In these days of premature young gentlemen rabbits, it is a good 
thing to have one’s memory réfreshed and one’s faith strengthened in 
the matter of boys and girls. Half the charm of that delightful b ok, 
School Days at Rughy, lay in the fact that it recalled to the mind o a 
priggish generation ‘the fast fading image of the doy. We know pote at, 
grave, and reverend signors — and signoras too— who have read and 
re-read the story of Tom Brown’s adventures with a kind of regretful 
sympathy, and a vain longing for the fulness of animal life, the free- 
dom of physical and moral daring, and the wealth of spontaneous fun 
which prevades its pages. And yet, so perverted are the minds of our 
boys, that many of them don’t perfectly understand or greatly like Zim 
Brown. 

As for our equally degenerate girls, they have fared even worse than 
their brothers at the hands of conscientious writers for their behoof. 
No female Hughes has arisen to plead their cause and quicken their 
moral perceptions by a life-like picture of bright, brave, simple average 
girlhood. ‘The heroine of their natty Sabbath-school books, the pious, 
proper, all-accomplished maiden, who carries off all the school prizes, 
dazzles the assembled guests by her graduating exercises, and either 
dies beatifically or is promised an early and wealthy marriage in the 
final chapter, is an unpleasant conception. There is little to choose 
between her and her pert, giddy counterpart whom we encounter too 
often in real life. 

Two modest little volumes recently published by Messrs. Roberts 
Bros., of Boston — A Book about Boys and Little Women — seem to us 
to strike a better chord, and to breathe a healthful, cordial spirit very 
superior to the labored benignity of many of our books for the young. 

The Book about Boys is somewhat in the style of Zom Brown, al- 
though the author joins issue with Mr. Hughes on some of the chief 
articles of the latter’s creed, especially cricket. He does not profess 
to be writing for boys exclusively, but rather to make a strong appeal 
to the world at large on behalf of that much-abused and much-abusing 
class. Being a schoolmaster, he is naturally a little garrulous and ego- 
tistical ; but no matter, since he shows us once more the true ideal of 
boyhood, the young Briton or American, not usually polished in man- 
ner, nor apt in Greek, nor choice in English grammar, one after whose 
exit from our presence silence is apt to come “like a poultice,” but 
open, generous, plucky, steadfast in friendship, shy about his sentiments 
in a general way, but not ashamed to love his home and his mother, 
democratic in his ideas, and, above all things, scornful of a lie. ‘The 
Little Women, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, albeit of ripe years, for their 
ages range from ten to sixteen, are fit to be his friends and playmates, 
and, what is more, they could be so without any precocious flirting or 
folly of sentimental, if not worse than sentimental, correspondence. 
Meg and her sisters are noble girls generally ; they are gay and hearty, 
and full of talent, but their crowning grace is the perfect simplicity and 
freedom with which they think and act toward boys and men. ‘The 
friendship between Jo and Laurie is most amusingly and admirably de- 
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picted, and is a model in its way. If Professor Agassiz thought it 
worth while in a weighty public address to invoke, on scientific grounds, 
a less restrained and conscious intercourse between American girls and 
boys, Miss Alcott certainly deserves our thanks for having given our 
young people a charming picture of such an innocent intimacy. 
Another point about the Little Women, and one which gives them a 
direct mission to the mass of their young countrywomen, is that they 
are all workers. ‘They belong undeniably to the middle class, and par- 
tially support themselves. One is a day governess ; another reads, for 
a consideration, to a rich old aunt ; on a third devolve the still more 
prosaic duties of dusting and washing dishes. Yet they are all well- 
educated, delicate-minded, and refined in their personal habits — as 
many pyrrey in middle-class girls are, as all ought to be. A frequent 
fault of girls’ story-books hitherto has been what, for lack of a better 
word, we co call their snobbishness. They have been constructed on 
a kind of principle of excluded middle. ‘Their heroines have invari- 
ably come either from “ our first families ” or from the dregs of society. 
Either their little lights have shone picturesquely amid brutality and 
crime, or they have read the Bible to their numerous attendants and 
gone about doing good in pony phzetons. er ge there was no 
place for jave nile repentance between the hovel and the conservatory. 
Mrs. Whitney, who has written two of the best stories for girls ever 
published in America, and who is always pure in spririt and graceful in 
narration, although her style is vitiated by a certain pious mannerism, 
has thus far confined her attention to the girls who wear diamond rings 
and the last style of chigvon. Even Mrs. Stowe, who wrote a pleas- 
ant tale for Our Young Jolks a while ago, with the e xpress purpose of 
proving that a litle country girl may be just a as learned and just as 1: “ 
like, and twice as healthy and happy, as the child of a city millionaire 
had her rustic heroine married in the end and translated to a face 
stone mansion on Fifth Avenue, which was pleasant, doubtless, but im- 





paired the moral. 

That acute aristocrat, Count Joseph de Maistre, once said that the 
great advantage of an ai istocrac y — “to insure the presence in the 
St: ite of some thing more precious than gold.” We Americans, in repu- 
diating the means here proposed, are too apt to lose sight of the all- 
important end. We have many things to teach our young people, either 
in parables or by some other method, but none more needful to their 
dignity as men and women than this of the everlasting subordination 
of riches to personal honor and civic virtue.-—Z/e Round Table. 
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Meditations sur la Religion Chréticnne dans ses rapports avee Vétat ac- 
uel des Socittiés et des esprits. Par M. Guizot. Paris: Lévy. 


M. Guizor’s new volume of religious meditations is devoted to an in- 
quiry into the relations of Christianity with the principal infidel doc- 
trines of the present day. Three ideas or notions are just now brought 
forward by objectors as fatal to the claims of reve: aled relig gion, and as 
ultimately destined to suppress Christianity altogether. We often hear 
it asserted that the doctrines of the Gospel are diametrically opposed 
both to science and to the principles of true freedom ; and further, we are 
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confidently told that morality can exist independently of any religion 
whatever. M. Guizot applies himself to the task of refuting these 
statements ; he then considers what is the true nature of Christian 
faith ; and finally, passing from theory to practice, he shows that Chris- 
tian life is, after all, the best demonstration of the truths which we all 
admit as constituting the essentials of our belief. He remark: in is 
preface that each of the great historical epochs of the world has been 
mainly occupied with the discussion of some particular question. ‘The 
struggle of the sixteenth century referred to the problem of ecclesiasti- 
cal unity on the one hand, and reform on the other ; absolute mon- 
archy, carried out into all its practical consequences, next occupied al- 
most solely the attention of th nkers, either as its champions or ‘is an- 
tagonists ; and finally, during the hundred years which closed with the 
French Revolution, the grand principle in discussion was that of meta- 
physical and political freedom. Whichever of these three periods we 
study, we observe that the debateable ground was clearly defined, and 
that the conflicting systems could be easily understood. In our day, 
M. Guizot remarks, the respective situation of parties is of a totally dif- 
ferent character. The most confused, incoherent, and contradictory 
ideas are thrown before the public ; chaos seems to have returned, and 
our philosophers have apparently cast aside all the traditions which 
connect modern society with the past. M. Guizot glances at some of 
the problems which occupy attention at the present day, particularly the 
question of nationalities, slavery, and the condition of the working- 
classes. 

The generation of metaphysicians who studied under M. Cousin, 
and derived from him their views of nature and of man, may boast of 
several eminent representatives. Some of them—M. Jouffroy, M. 
Jules Simon, and M. Saisset, for instance — never rose higher than the 
doctrines of a spiritualist kind of deism, nobler indeed than that of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, but still very incomplete ; others, like M. 
Abbé Bautain, felt the necessity of appealing to positive religion, and 
left pure metaphysics for theology.— Zhe Saturday Review. 


The Story of a Round Loaf. ‘Thirty-two Engravings on Wood from 
Designs from E. Froment. London: Seely, Jackson & Halliday. 


A CHARMING little book for children, which one goes through, even 
when “showing the pictures” to a child, in a quarter of an hour, but 
which will bear re-reading and much looking at. It is a French book 
translated into English, but any child who is familiar with those crusty 
loaves in the shape of rings which the French bakers affect will enjoy 
it as if in his own vernacular. The story is told by pictures with a 
legend to each. It shows how little Louis walked from his father’s 
bakehouse to Mr. Froment’s dwelling with a round loaf, how the loaf 
bothered him, and how he tried all sorts of ways of carrying it, and 
what scrapes it got into, and how it got to its destination, but not unin- 
jured. All this is very pleasant and very well told, and a nicer book 
to give to bright children of four we have not seen this year.—7Zhe 
Nation. 
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On the Fleights. By Berthold Auerbach. Tauchnitz Edition. 3 vols., 
paper, $2.25; cloth, $3.75. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

Resources of the Pacific Slope. By J. Ross Browne. $vo., cloth, $4.00. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Madame Thérese. A Tale. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 12mo., cloth, 
$1.50. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 

Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil, By T. O. C. Darley. Small 4to. 
cloth, plain, $3.50. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

The True Grecian Bend. By L. Leigh. 16mo., cloth, 75 cents. New 
York: J. S. Redfield. 

Prince Eugene and His Times. A Tale. By L. Miilbach. 8vo., cloth, 
$2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Ideal in Art. By Henri Taine. 16mo., cloth, $1.50. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

Woodside and Seaside. 4to. cloth, gilt, $4.00. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

The Butterfly’s Gospel, and other Stories. 3y Fredrika Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 

The Gates Ajar. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. r2mo., cloth, $1.50. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

Under the Willows, and other Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 16mo., 
cloth, $2.00. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace Bushnell. 12mo., cloth, 
$2.00. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 

The Southern Amaranth. By Miss A. S. Brock. New York: Wilcox 
& Rockwell. 

Lyra Sacra Americana. By C. D. Cleveland. 16mo., cloth, $2.50. 
New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 


Poetical Writings of Fitz-Greene Halleck. t2mo., cloth, $2.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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The Human Intellect. By Noah Porter, D. D. Clark Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale College. 8vo., cloth, 
$5.00. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 


Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel. Selected from all Ages, with 
Notes. By Philip Schaff, D. D. 4to., cloth, gilt, $6.00. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph. 


Beginning German, Uessons introductory to the study of the German 
Language, with a vocabulary. Select Phrases for German, Con- 
versation and Reading Lessons. By Dr. Emil Otto, Professor of 
Modern Languages at the University of Heidelberg. 1 vol., 
t2mo., cloth. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


New Guide to German Conversation. Arranged from the Works of 
Wilcomb, Dr. Emil Otto, Flaxman, and others. By L. Pylodet. 
1 vol., 16mo. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


Beginners’ French Reader, Arranged by L. Pylodet. 1 vol., r2mo. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


Landmarks of History. In three parts. Part I. Ancient History 
from the Earliest Times to the Mahometan Conquest. Fourth 
American Edition, Revised. 1 vol., r2mo., cloth. 

Part If. Mediaval History, from the Mahomedan Invasion to the 
Reformation. Second American Edition, Revised. 1 vol., 12mo., 
cloth. 

Parr III. Modern History, from the Beginning of the Reformation to 
Our Times. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. Second American Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. By Miss Yonge, Author of Zhe Heir of 
Reddyffe. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


MISCELLANY. 


HE EARTHQUAKE IN CALIFORNIA.— Much has been written about 

the lesson of this earthquake. Judging from the daily journals, it 
seems to have been complimentary to San Francisco. In fact, it has 
becn suggested that, with a little more care and p eparation on our 
part, the earthquake would have been very badly d maged in the en- 
counter. It is well, perhaps, that Nature should know the limitation 
of her strength on this coast, and it is equally well that we should put 
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a cheerful face on our troubles. But the truth is sometimes even more 
politic. Very demonstrative courage is apt to be suggestive of inward 
concern, and logic is necessary even in averting panics. It makes 
little matter how much we assure our friends that we have lost nothing 
by this convulsion, if our method of doing so strongly suggests that we 
have not yet recovered our reasoning faculties. 

Yet, while there remains a tendency in the ink to leap from the ink- 
stand, and the blood to drop from the cheeks, at the slightest provoca- 
tion, the conditions are hardly favorable for calm retrospect or philo- 
sophical writing. ‘Theories that the next second of time may explode ; 
speculations that no man may be able to test; are at such moments 
out of place. Enough that we know that for the space of forty sec- 
onds — some say more — two or three hundred thousand people, dwell- 
ing on the Pacific slope, stood in momentary fear of sudden and mys- 
terious death. As we are not studying our commercial “lesson,” we 
shall not discuss now whether their fears were or were not justified by 
the facts. That they were for the moment thrilled by this sympathy of 
terror, is enough for the pregnant text of this sermon. In that one 
touch — or rather grip — of Nature, all men were made kin. What 
matters, O Cleon! thy thousand acres and thy palace that overshadows 
this humble cot?) Thy hand —O wretched mendicant on my door-step 
— we are as one on this trembling footstool! The habitations we 
have built unto ourselves and our gods are ours no longer — this blue 
canopy must we occupy together. How spacious it is —how superior 
to those fretted roofs we called our home! Free of those walls which 
we have built up between us, let us here join hands once and ever 
more ! 

Did we utter such nonsense as this? Not if we remember ourselves 
rightly. We ran like cowards — as the best of us are before the presence 
of the unseen power — in the garments that were most convenient, and 
laughed each other derisively to scorn. We ran, thinking of our wives, 
our children, our precious things and chattels. Did we not experience a 
secret satisfaction when we thought that Jones’s house — much larger 
and finer than ours — would be a ruin, too? Did we not think that we 
should be saved before Jones? We did. We had learned the com- 
mercial “lesson” thoroughly. How much of an earthquake will it 
take to shake out of us these conventionalities of our life? 

But it seems to have been settled by the commercial instinct, that 
the maximum strength of an earthquake has been reached. The 
shock, it is true, was heavier at Haywards and San Leandro ; but it has 
also been settled, in some vague, mysterious way, that San Francisco 
will never be the focus of any great disturbance. It is also stated, 
that the heaviest shocks and the ones that do the greatest damage are 
always the first — the only record we have of severe Californian earth- 
quakes to the contrary notwithstanding. This is satisfying to the com- 
mercial mind, which, of course, deprecates panic. But if the commer- 
cial mind, consistent to its statements, still continue to occupy badly- 
built structures on “ made ground,” commerce will suffer. It is only a 
question of time. The commercial statement is useful in keeping up 
our credit abroad ; but one of the cheap photographs of the ruins in 
San Francisco and San Leandro, taken by the sun, who looked, if pos- 
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sible, even more calmly on the whole disaster than the entire Chamber 

of Commerce — one of these photographs in an eastern city will, it is 

to be feared, outweigh the commercial circular, although signed by the 
most influential men. 

The earthquake had no lesson that has not been taught before. It 
is one of the feeble egotisms of our nature — from which Californians 
are not exempt— to look upon this class of phenomena as freighted 
with a peculiar mission for our benefit — it may be the price of flour, 
the importance of piling, the necessity of a new religion. It is sur- 
prising how little we know of the earth we inhabit. Perhaps hereafter 
we in California will be more respectful of the calm men of science 
who studied the physique of our country without immediate reference 
to its mineralogical value. We may yet regret that we snubbed the 
State Geological Survey because it was impractical. There was some- 
thing intensely practical in the awful presence in which we stood that 
morning — the presence, whose record, written in scar and cliff, these 
men had patiently transcribed. We know little else. It need not 
frighten us to accept the truth fairly. We are not relieved of the re- 
sponsibilities of duty, because our lot is cast in an earthquake country, 
nor shall we lose the rare advantages it offers us, in obedience to the 
great laws of Compensation. We pay for our rare immunities in some 
such currency. But it will not help us if we frantically deny the Law, 
and challenge its power.— Zhe Overland Monthly. 


FLOWERS WITHOUT FRUIT. 


Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weigh’d, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 


—F. H. Newman. 


AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE.—The number of writers in 
this country is increasing, and those who watch the development 
of our literature must be struck with the fact that since the close 
of the great contest which has stirred the American mind to its pro- 
foundest depths, a decided improvement has taken place in the tone of 
the periodical press. First-class American newspapers already excel 
those of any other land in the fullness of their news, and the quickness 
with which it is laid before subscribers ; and if their editorials do not 
equal those of the London 7Zimes and the Paris S/éce in purity of style 
and neatness of expression, they often fall no whit behind in readi- 
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ness of apprehension, clearness of thought, and strength of argument. 
The editors of the ation, the Round Table, and the Statesman, would 
be the first to admit that we have in this country no weekly papers to 
be compared in point of uniform ability with the Saturday Review, a 
journal which has sixteen writers on its editorial staff, and at whose an- 
nual dinner no less than eighty contributors sit down to eat and drink, 
and rise up to play the orator ; but the fact that such able and scholarly 
journals as those first named continue to exist at all is a matter of just 
pride to those who know what good writing is: twenty years ago they 
would have starved to death. [t would seem to be almost time to re- 
vive Vanity Fair, it being perhaps an even chance whether a first-rate 
weekly in the style of Punch might not now succeed in the United States. 
The improvement in the literary tone of the best American monthlies 
over that of the old A/useum, Portfolio and Analectic is no less marked 
than in the case of the dailies and the weeklies ; and it cannot be de- 
nied that articles are often published on this side of the water which 
would docredit to the best magazine in the world. As to the reviews, 
while there is one which seems to seek its ends by irregular methods, 
others may be pointed out which need not shrink from a comparison 
even with the Adinburgh and the Deux Mondes. The venerable orth 
American, under its present editorship, if it does not pay much profit to 
its owners, is at least an honor to American literature ; and there are oc- 
casional articles in the Southern Reevizw which for manliness of tone, 
originality of thought, and precision of style leave little to be desired. 
The career of the Princeton Review has been on the whole a distin- 
guished one, though, like the rest of us. it is liable to nod occasionally. 
* * * The faults of American writers as a class are superficiality 
and haste ; but we are improving, and there is reason to believe that 
the time is now at hand when our periodical press will be a mouth- 
piece worthy of the great nation for which it speaks.— Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine. 





LONGING. 


O foolish wisdom sought in books! 
O aimless fret of household tasks ! 

O chains that bind the hand and mind — 
A fuller life my spirit asks. 


For there the grand hills, summer-crown’d, 
Slope greenly downward to the seas : 
One hour of rest upon their breast 
Were worth a year of days like these, 


Their cool, soft green to ease the pain 
Of eyes that ache o’er printed words ; 

This weary noise — the city’s voice, 
Lulled in the sound of bees and birds. 


For Eden’s life within me stirs, 
And scorns the shackles that I wear, 
The man-life grand: pure soul, strong hand, 


The limb of steel, the heart of air! 


And I could kiss, with longing wild, 

Earth’s dear brown bosom, loved so much; 
A grass-blade fanned across my hand, 

Would thrill me like a lover’s touch. 





L- 
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“he trees would talk with me ; the flowers 
Their hidden meanings each make known — 
The olden lore revived once more, 
When man’s and nature’s heart were one. 
And as the pardoned pair might come 
Back to the garden God first framed, 
And hear Him call at even-fall, 
And answer, “ Here am I,” unshamed — 


So I, from out these toils, wherein 
The Eden-faith grows stained and dim, 
Would walk, a child, through Nature’s wild, 
And hear His voice and answer Him. 
—The Overland Monthly, 


A RECENT number of Once a IVeek contains an almost eulogistic ar- 
ticle upon the late and present incumbent of the American Embassy at 
London. Its appreciation of both Mr. Adams and Mr. Reverdy John- 
son is certainly just; but it has been led into a very grave mistake 
when it bases upon their recognized high character a denial of the 
soundness of the prevailing opinion in England that Americans of 
culture and probity keep aloof, as a general thing, from all active par- 
ticipation in politics. It is certainly true that the United States Gov- 
ernment has been fortunate in the selection of many of its representa- 
tives at the Court of St. James. Mr. Andrew Stevenson, Mr. Dallas, 
Mr. McLane, Mr. Rush, and Mr. Buchanan all exhibited both ability 
of a high order and a proper adaptation to the social requirements of 
so important a diplomatic position. Recalling their names, it is, per- 
haps, not strange that an Englishman should form a more favorable es- 
timate of our politicians, judging of all by these exceptional types of 
American public men, But, unfortunately, we look in vain, at the pres- 
ent day, for many examples of high official station being filled by men 
of culture and probity. It is not that this class are without political 
ambition, or unwilling to encounter the rough experiences of the hust- 
ings. The difficulty lies in the want of popular sympathy with refine- 
ment, in popular indifference to principle and probity in candidates for 
office. The contest between Butler and Dana is a fair example of the 
weakness of character, education, and scholarship, when brought into 
conflict with their direct antagonisms. A people, who, with more than 
the usual modicum of New England self-sufficiency, boast of their su- 
perior civilization, purity, and intelligence, by many thousands repudi- 
ate the gentleman, and gladly find their representative in one whom the 
whole world has united to brand with imperishable infamy. Such ex- 
amples explain very satisfactorily why cultivation and refinement have 
so little active participation in American politics.— Ze Statesman, 


THE NYMPH OF THE LORELEI. 
“Der noble Ritter Huga 
Von Schwi!lensaufenstein, 


Rode out mit shpeer and helmet, 
Und he coom to de panks of de Rhine. 
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Und oop dere rose a meer-maid, 
Vat ha got nodings on, 
Und she say, ‘ Oh, Ritter Hugo, 
Vere you goes mit yourself alone ?’ 





And he says, ‘I rides in de creenwood, 
Mit helmet and mit shpe ef, 

Till I cooms into em Gasthaus, 
Und dere I trinks some beer.’ 


Und den outsphoke de maiden 
Vot hadn't got nodings on: 
‘I tont dink mooch of beoplesh 
Dat goes mit demselfs alone. 


le wasser, 


‘You'd petter coom down in « 
Vere dere’s he ips of dings to see, ¥ 
Und hafe a shplendid tinner 
Und drafel along mit me. 


* Dere you sees de fisch a schwimmin’, 
Und you catches dem efery one :’— 
So sang dis wasser mai 


Vot hadn’t got nod 





*Dere ish drunks all full mit money 
In ships dat vent down of old; 
Und you helpsh yourself, by dunder ! 
To shimmerin’ crowns of gold. 








‘ Shoost look at dese shpoons und vatches! 
Shoost see dese diamond rings ! 
Come down and full your bockets, 
Und [ll giss you like efery dings. 
*Vot you vantsh mit your schnapps und lager ? 
Coom down into der Rhine! 
Der ish pottles der Kaiser Charlemagne 
Vonce filled mit gold-red wink 
Dat fetched him — he shtood all shpell-pound ; 
She pooled his coat-tails down, 
She drawed him oonder der wasser, 
De maiden mit nodings on.” 
— C. G. Leland. ; 
































EX CATHEDRA+* 


“ And like a lobster boiled, the morn 

From black to red began to turn.” 
N' ), Mr. Captious, just sighting the new dress of Maga, and giving 
4 the Public a confidential nudge, indicative of profound sagacity 
on your part, and prophetic of momentous changes in editorial policy on 
ours: No, we have not altered our principles, though we have “ changed 
our colors.” It is only that w.th us, the dull gray of doubtful dawn is 
now brightening into the livelier hues of assured day. In our good 
humor upon the occasion, we freely pardon your ill-nature. But you 
refuse to be propitiated! “What have you done with that quartette of 
venerable worthies, under whose careful tutelage you passed so profita- 
bly the days of your minority? And who are these new Divinities 
called to preside over your future destinies?” Silence, old Carper ; 
we'll have no more of you. Blind Homer, Plato, and the rest of them, 


are ver 


iw 


‘good in their way. But we are out of leading-strings now; 
and escaped from Academia, we are sniffing the breezes of the nine- 
teenth century, and what better company for the occasion than that we 


have chosen ? 


——The black and orange of our title-page are the colors of the City of 
] 
i 


1¢ unlettered savages, and the “women, wine 


Baltimo1 eee ee 
»ailiinore. I spe t 


and song” of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Maryland’s “ bright little capital ” 
has cared for us with all maternal solicitude, and with filial respect we 
have adopted her colors, in the friendly tourney we are riding with 
brave and worthy rivals. We would not, however, have them taken to 
be significant of any narrow or illiberal spirit on our part. In times 
i Maine and Florida, in the pine groves of 


1 
} } c 


past, we have had friends it 
Iden slopes of the Pacific shore. For the 


Carolina, and on the gol 
future we hope we shall not be less fortunate. 
Nor let any imagine because we have donned a gayer exterior, our 
stantial charms have begun to fail, and that 
We now shine forth solicitous to bless, 
In but the glaring impotence of dress. 
We shall endeavor to make our bright and smiling face but the reflex 


of the soul within. 













* Our use of the words -.x Cathedra, inthe s e in which they are here employed, has been cen- 

r critical readers, just ground, that re current only in their 

nificatio h authority hing of the slight thus 

put up value our editorial deliverances, we still th nk we are justified in using the phrase 
with , “from the chair,” although the chair in the present instance happens to 
rot a du yvered tripod from which smiles loitily a pompous Sir Oracle vouchsafing irrefutable 
ucceptance, but only a plain cane-bottom, occupied by an unpretending editor, who ven- 





nal remarks with all becoming modesty and deference to public opinion. 
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To shadow forth our ambition for the future, we could hardly have 
chosen a more fitting name than that of John Ruskin, whose striking 
lineaments form the frontispiece of our new volume. Many-sided and 
catholic in his nature, in passionate love with all that is beautiful and 





good and pure, and aglow with the fine frenzy of a noble and gener- 
ous enthusiasm, his character, perhaps, as nearly typifies the ideal we 
would have our Magazine to reach, as that of any man of this decade. 
True, critics rail at his Quixotic tilting with the hard, utilitarian spirit 
of the age, and smile as they allow him to be sufficiently endued with 
“sweetness and light” to gladden even the righteous soul of Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold. but for ourselves, we would not give a fig for a man 
without Quixotism, and now that the Philistines are coming in upon us 
as a flood, we will rally around any one who will set up a standard 
against them. 
“The Age culls simples,. n 


With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the glory of the stars. 


We are gods by our own reck’ning ; and may well shut up the temples, 


And wield on, amid the incense-steam, the thunder of our cars. 





For we throw out acclamations of self-thanking, 
With, at every mile run taster,— ‘ O the wone 
Little thinking if we work our SOULS as nobi 


Or if angels will commend us at the goal of pilgrimage. 





While a few respectable Englishmen still abide under the convic- 
tion that buffaloes roam amid the suburbs of New York, and intelligent 
Frenchmen, we know from experience, may yet be found inside of Paris 
who imagine all Americans to pe of African descent, which is not so 
strange considering the hubbub which has been made over the negro; 
and while over the whole continent of Europe, it is not an uncommon 
impression that American and English are two distinct languages ; 
still this ignorance of our country which was once the rule, is now be- 
coming exceptional. Our war, among other things, has greatly shaken 
the selfcomplacency of the European nations, and from having over- 
looked or underrated the new civilization of the West, they are now 
running to the other extreme of over-praising our institutions and our 
people. ‘The Red-Republicans of the Old World, of whom Garibaldi 
is perhaps the best representative, and the recognized Corypheus, who 
go ranting about, holding Social Science and Peace Congresses, shout- 


ing Liderté, Egalité, Fraternité, and proposing to themselves to right 
all the ills which flesh is heir to, look to this favored land as the Uto- 
pia where are fully realized all their brightest dreams. And even 
among the conservative and sensible classes, there prevails an exag- 
gerated idea of the excellence of our government, and the character of 
our people. One of the good results accruing to us, from this state of 
things, is that men of influence and weight are being attracted to this 
country as a place of residence. Hitherto, Ireland has built our rail- 
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roads and canals and enlivened our elections, but now she sends us a 
Hall and a McCosh, to strengthen the religious and intellectual forces 
of the country. Goldwin Smith resigns a chair at Oxford for one at 
Cornell, and next year we are promised the Evangelical Alliance, with 
its host of luminaries, will hold its annual meeting upon our shores. 
All this is very well, and we are pleased with it. There is, however, 
one disadvantage which we fear may result. Only those persons from 
abroad will make their home with us who most heartily sympathize 
with the prevailing tendencies of our people, their radical, iconoclastic, 
and too rapidly progressive spirit ; and those forces which are already 
far too strong, and in urgent need of the checks of a wise conservatism, 
will be strengthened until they become uncontrollable. For one Gold- 
win Smith, it would be well if we could import a dozen Ruskins, or 
Carlyles, and men of that class, whom the party of advanced ideas 
doubtless consider reactionists of the worst type, but who would never- 
theless do us good service in tempering the excessive ardor of our 
radical reformers. 


——-Since the publication of a translation of “On the Heights” in 
this country, Berthold Auerbach has come to be very generally recog- 
nized as the greatest name in contemporary German fiction. We are 
now having translated for the Acetic one of his earlier works, which 
greatly centributed to his reputation in his own country, and which 
exemplifies very happily the peculiar felicities of his genius and style. 
We shall commence its publication immediately upon the completion 
of the serials we are at present printing. 


MENU DU MOIS. 





N honor of the New Year, (prosperity attend her,) we have brought 
out our best service, and endeavored to make as attractive a spread 
as possible. Considering the importance of his position in the body 
politic, it is incumbent upon us carefully to study the habits of Young 
America. Baby Travellers sheds some light incidentally, upon this in- 
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teresting topic. The next visit of //Aineas and the ladies will, we hope. 
be their P. P.C. Enough is as good as a feast, and perhaps if the 
dénotiment had been reached last year, some of our readers would not 
have been sorry. The Double Night is the pathetic lament of a ten- 
der spirit shut out from the “ holy light” and the sound of “man’s sweet 
words,” but which seems thereby to be only quickened for the enjoy- 





ment of unseen and unheard realities -——Gold is King. His right 
there is none to dispute. He sways the sceptre of universal empire, 
A great and powerful subject in his realm has been laid low. Aaron 
Fames Rothschild is no more. Let us gather round his tomb and sing 
dirges. But dry yourtears. Shoddy still lives and flourishes, for us to 
Why is it we so often see the choicest 





fawn upon and to flatter. 
spirits of the rising generation,— the high-minded, the chivalric, the 
richly-endowed with soul and intellect, repelled from the Church, either 
holding passively aloof, or actively opposing her? As the Church val- 
ues her life and influence, she must meet this question. The address 
of Mr. Farrar, delivered in Dublin, and printed in this number of the 
Eelectic under the title of Zhe Church and [er Younger Members, touches 
chords which will awaken a response in the hearts of many young men, 
—Some admirable Jenkins has been invading the sanctities of the 
home of //erman Schmid, the German Poet and Novelist. Since his rev- 
elations have been already printed in the journal which perhaps has 
the largest circulation in the world, it cannot be much harm for us to 
repeat them for the benefit of our readers. by the way, we see that a 
congenial spirit, and warm friend of the poet, Emanuel Geibel of the 
University of Munich, has incurred the displeasure of the Bavarian 
authorities, and found it agreeable to transfer his residence to Berlin, 
where his national aspirations meet with governmental sympathy and 
get it clean and gooc 
A writer in Ouce a Il eek has garnered a little of fair quality. You may 


reward.—— Chaff, when we 1, is not hard to take. 
as well try it——Any one who has been so fortunate as to spend some 
time in the pleasant Iser-Athens, and all who take an interest in Art 
and its developments in the present century, should read the article 


from the Sa/urday on Recent Art in Munich. And lovers of music 
will take a melancholy pleasure in Zhe Round Tadbie’s tribute to the 


memory of Lossini. 








The glowing sketch of Ruskin and his works will 
> > 

charm the admirers of the Artist, if it does not win over the skeptical, 

We have many young bloods in our midst who are zealously emu- 

lating the precious example set them by the late JZaryguis of Hastings. 
4 i ) Y y § 

Of such may Heaven be the protector, for they have not wit to save 





themselves. 
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Notice TO ADVERTISERS.— The attention of advertisers is called to the following advan- 
tages of using our pages: 

lst. We receive none but first-class advertisements: the a rance of an advertisement on our 
pages therefore partakes of the nature of a guarantee to the Public of the responsibility of the ad- 
vertiser. 2d. A Monthly Magazine is usually preserved by its receiver, and each copy remains for 
@ month upon the drawing room table, is read by every member of the family, is noticed and 
borrowed by neighbors, and not requently one copy goes the round of several families. 3d. 
Our Magazine circulates amongst the most refined and wealthiest classes, and by using it, adver- 
tisers will command the attention of those who have the disposition and the means to buy. 4th 
One insertion in a monthly is perhaps equal to thirty insertions in a daily. 5th. Our rates are 
low: a Schedule will be sent on application. 

Book and Music Publishers—Dealers in Fancy Articles of all kinds—Domestic Wares—-Pic- 
tures and Stationary—Supplies for Farm and Garden—School Teachers and Professional Men 
generally, etc., etc., will find ours a useful medium. 

Advertisements should be handed in by the 8th of each month, to the Publishers, 64 Lexington 
Street, Baltimore. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Fifty cents apiece will be paid for copies of The New 
Eclectic Magazine for February and October, 1868, return- 
ed in good condition to this office. 


TURNBULL & MURDOCH, 
54 Lexington Street, Baltimore. 





— —-- — -- So . — es 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 





A Reading Room has been opened in connection with 
the office of The New Eclectic Magazine, No. 54 Lexing- 
ton Street, Baltimore, where may be found on file all the 
principal Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly publications 
of the day. 

The Reading Room is open daily from nine, a. M. to five, 
p.M. Free to all subscribers to the Magazine; and to 
Ministers of every denomination, Artists, Gentlemen con- 
nected with the Press, and Strangers visiting the City. 
Those intending to use the Room are requested to register 


their names on their first visit. 
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IMPORTANT 


To Merchants, Manufacturers, Laventors and Professional Men, 


WHO WISH TO INCREASE THEIR BUSINESS. 


Correct lists of all the Business Men, Manufacturers, &c., with important statis- 
tics, have been compiled by the undersigned, the object of which is to furnish the 
Public with reliable names of Business Men throughout the country. 

To those wishing to send Circulars to any particular calling, these lists are in- 
valuable, each business being written out separately in a Blank Book, and classified 
in States and Towns. All the information being derived from monthly correspond- 


ence in all parts of the United States. 


Machinists, Merchants, Printers, 
Druggists, Physicians, Mechanics, 
Planters, Editors, Saw Mills, 
Grocers, Photographers, Lawyers, 
Country Storekeepers, Dry Goods, Hardware Dealers, 
Farmers, School Teachers, Manufacturers, 
Colleges, Libraries, Reading Rooms, 
Bookeellers, Agents, 5,000 Newspapers, 
News and Periodical Dealers, Stationers, Sewing Machine Agents, 
Insurance and other Agents, Paper Manufacturers, Carriage Makers, 
Woolen & Cotton Mill Owners, Bankers, Dress Makers, Milliners, 
Founders and Machinists, Clerks and Salesmen, Inventors, 

Clergymen 


Names of wealthy individuals and families in New York and other large Cities. 

And every other pursuit or calling. Lists of any set of business men can be 
furnished written out in a blank book, from which merchants or others can address 
their own circulars. A number of the best references can be furnished as to relia- 


bility of the information. 


J. ARTHURS MURPHY, 
Mercantile and Commercial Agency, 


AND CIRCULAR ADVERTISING OFFICE, 


111 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Gazetteer of the United States, with all Trades and Professions, is in 
contemplation. 


Correspondents wanted in every town and village in the United States, to give 
correct lists of the Manufacturers, Business Men, Farmers, Planters, &c., in each vil- 
lage where they are well acquainted; for such information a liberal price will be paid. 

I should like to know the largest in each business, please say No. 1 to the most 
extensive No. 2 next and so on, Nos. 3, 4, and 5. Arrangements will be made with 


correspondents for information given in a reliable shape every three months. 
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TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 
Z2Hi’S 
Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate, 


FOR COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, &c. 


Permanently improves the soil. Quick and active as Peruvian Guano. 
6 Send for a Circular. 


P. ZELL & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE BY AGENTS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 





CANFIELD, BRO & CO. 
DEALERS IN 


Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, Diamonds, 


PearLs AND Precious STONEs, 


SILVER WARE; SILVER PLATED WARE, as Tea Sets, Waiters, Baskets, 
Casters, Forks, Spoons, &c.; Table Cutlery, Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, Figures ; Rich 
Paris Fancy Goods in every variety. 

Agents for Waltham American Watches, all of which are offered at the lowest 
prices, 





229 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





HENRY E,. PEYTON. POWHATAN B. STARKE. 


PEYTON & STARKE, 


General Insurance Agents 


AND BROKERS, 


No. 26 Second Street, Baltimore. 


AUTHORIZED REFERENCES: 


Wm. Devries & Co. Daniel Miller & Co. D. J. Foley, Bro. & Co. 
Henry M. Warfield & Co. Hull, Atkinson & Co. Armstrong, Cator & Co, 
Wm. T. Walters & Co. A. Schumacher & Co, F, B. Loney & Co. 


Hodges Brothers, 
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An Indispensable Article in every Counting Room. 


E. L. FARGO’S 
PERPETUALLY MOIST LETTER BOOK, 


ISSUED BY 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Nos. 90, 92 and 94 GRAND STREET, NEW YORE. 


Under M. W. Brown’s Patent, dated Jan. 27, 1968. 


In presenting this book to the Trade, we feel confident we are meeting a want 
long felt by Railroad, Express, Insurance Companies, and business men generally. 
In the use of the ordinary Copying-Book, if great care is not taken, too much water 
is used, whereby your copies are indistinct and blurred; if not moist enough, you 
get no copy atall. In using Fargo’s Book, the great annoyance of water, brushes, 
cloths, &c., is done away with; the book is perpetually moist, and ready at all times 
to copy from one to any number of letters at once. 

This book has been thoroughly tested, and is pronounced by business men to be 
the very thing they want; its copies are clear, distinct, and uniform. Test this book, 
and you will never be without it. 


H. C. TURNBULL, Jr., 
54 Lewington Street, corner of Charles, Baltimore. 
Sole Agent for State of Maryland, 





GAS FIxTUvURES 


Of every variety and latest styles, for Parlors, Halls, Dining Rooms, Libraries, Churches, 
Public Buildings, etc. 


FANCY GoonpDs 
Suitable for Holiday, Birth-day and Bridal Presents. 


PLUMBING 


In all its branches executed in best manner, and all articles pertaining thereto furnished at 
reasonable prices. 

Public and Private Buildings fitted with GAS PIPES in a manner to insure entire satis- 
faction. Orders from City or Country respectfully solicited. 


JOHN RODGERS & SON, 


No. 24 N. Charles Street, Baltimore. 





J. P. Hartman. W. H. Hartman. 
J. P. HARTMAN & SOW, 


DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 


No. 197 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 





LATEST PARIS AND LONDON STYLES. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
$75 to $200 per month!!! 


Or a Commission from which twice that amount can be made by selling the 


LATEST IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


PRICH 818.00. 
For Circulars and Terms, Address 


C. BOWERS & CO. 
320 S. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HULL, ATKINSON & CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


No. 258 Baltimore Street, (Opposite Hanover Street,) 
BALTIMORE. 


We ask Country Merchants visiting Baltimore to examine our Stock. 


Clothing for Fall and Winter. 


MEN’S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
FALL OVERCOATS at $7, $8, $9, $10, $12 and $14. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT.—Fine Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings to select 


from for measure. 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 


WASHINGTON BUILDING, 
165 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 


COTTON PLANTING. 
13868. 


RHODES’ STANDARD MANURE. 


Introduced into the Cotton States in 1856. Has been fully endorsed by State Agriculture 
Societies of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, besides leading chemistain America and 
Europe. Awarded Medal at the International Agricultural Exhibition, held at Hamburg, 
1863. Used and approved by the most successful Cotton Planters, and preferred to Peruvian 
Guano. 

Circulars containing particulars on application to 


B. M. RHODES & COC. 
82 South Street, Baltimore. 
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ISAAC COALE, JR. & BRO. 


Commission Merchants 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN r 





MEN’s FuRNISHING GOooDs, 


Nos. 17 & 19 Hanover Street, 


Tis, E:Coace | BALTIMORE, MD, TT 


J. L. BEzEcx. 





SAMUEL KIRK & SON, 


SILVER WARE MANUFACTURERS. 
Every variety of Elegant and useful pieces of Silver Ware, Spoons, Forks, Tea Sets ; Dinner 
Sets on exhibition and made to order; Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, Plated Ware, Cutlery ; 


Fine Watches carefully repaired. 
Esrasuisuxp 1817. 172 Baltimore Street. 


FRYERS 
EMPORIUM OF FINE ARTS, 


No. 206 W. BALTIMORE STREET. 





PAINTINGS, 
NEW LINE ENGRAVINGS, FRAMED AND IN STOCK, 


MIRRORS, BASE TABLES, SWISS CARVINGS, New Importation. 


Curistmas NoveLTigs now opening, of finest class and 


New Style Goods. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


“THE STATESMAN,” 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, BUSINESS, LITERATURE AND ART. 


THE STATESMAN will be published by ‘‘ THE MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC 
ASSOCIATION,” a Joint Stock Company incorporated by the General Assembly of 
Maryland at its last session, with an authorized Capital of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars, in Shares of Five Dollars each, with full powers to establish a Newspaper or 
Newspapers, and a general Printing and Publishing House in the city of Baltimore. 

THE STATESMAN will be edited by a corps of able and experienced writers. 
In Polttics it will be Democratic, representing in this respect the sound constitutional 
views of the people of this State. At the same time it will endeavor to deal with 
public men and measures, not in a spirit of narrow partizanship, but to discuss them 
at all times in a tone of enlightened statesmanship, liberality and candor. It will 
especially avoid the useless aggravation of party differences by unnecessary personal- 
ities. It will seek to be the organ and the advocate of the best interests of the city 
and State. In addition to Editorial articles upon a variety of subjects, political and 
literary, it will contain a carefully prepared summary of the news of the week, includ- 
ing, during the Sessions of Congress and of the State Legislature, a condensed record 
of the proceedings of these bodies, and an accurate review of the money and other 
markets of the country. The aim will be to present in its pages something for every- 
body. It will be published in a compact form of sixteen pages, equally convenient 
for handling, reading, for the display of advertisements, and for the purposes of bind- 
ing and preservation. 

By the employment of agents and canvassers in every principal city, town and 
county in the South, and in those portions of the country which are more particularly 
connected with Baltimore by sympathy, interest or trade, arrangements will be made 
to give to the new Paper from the outset a widely extended circulation, and to make 
it a valuable medium for commercial advertising. So soon as the Capital Stock of 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars, or so much thereof as the Board of Directors may 
deem necessary, shall be subscribed, a daily paper, under the same title, will be issued 
by the same Association. In the meantime no pains will be spared to make the 
Weekly the equal of the best paper in the country. 












TERMS: 
THE STATESMAN will be mailed to subscribers — 
For On€ year eee wecceces cnconennces a wensesercosnensentsennesoosossees 
For six months......... cthictnnianmannnta aetna 
For three months........ ... a niasiniadinaa nig toweiniaed satlinaiebiensin 


Payable in advance. 
Single copies 10 cents. 
A liberal discount will be allowed to Newsdealers and Agents. 


Address, 
“THE STATESMAN,” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office of Publication, 
162 Baltimore Street, 
BROWN’S BUILDING, First Fioor. 
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1869. ESTABLISHED 1840. 1869. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


Any Newspaper or Magazine published in the world, delivered in any part 
of the city, at low rates, by 
HENRY TAYLOR & CoO. 
Sun Building, Cor. South and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore, Ma. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in, Newspapers, Books, Magazines, Stationary, Maps, Music, Litho- 
graphs, Photographs, Plays, Standard Works, School Books, Cheap Novels, Song Books, Ballads, 
Dime and Ten Cent Publications, Comic Books, and all articles required by the Great Reading Public. 
("GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC.49 





The following delivered without any further charge, in any part of the city, or sent 
by mail to any part of the country: 
































































































DAILIES. 

New York Dally Herald...$15..0 New York Daily Tribune.. 15 00 Philadelphia Ledger......... 9 00 

“ «  World.... 15. 0 Philadelphia Inquirer...... 9 00 ” pO TET ag 00 

“ *  Times.... 15.00 ~ es R 0 

WEEBELIES. 
New York Ledger, the great Family Paper....$3 00 Record and Indicator.................sssseees 450 
Saturday Night, one of the best published..... 3 0) Boys and Girls’ Weekly.. 2 50 
New York Weekly, Queen of the Weeklies.... 3 00 army and Navy Journal.. ccccee 6 70 
Literary Companion........... Weekly Herald........... - 200 
Southern Home Journal. § S TE ipkesaed-vatescses soe - 2:0 
Harper’s Weekly Illustra a Tribune... - 200 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newsp: “ World.... - 200 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 50 Baltimore Sun........... . - 150 
Waverley Magazine --- 650 New York Home Journal - 350 
Harper's Bazaar.. -» 450 Living Age ............+++++5 - 900 
Home Weekly..... - 200 Oliver Optics Boys and Girl - 300 
Every Saturday.......... eee ese - 500 Scientific American........ - 35) 
eee - 300 Flag of our Union.. - 500 
Round Table.... - ee - 600 American Union.... - 300 
The Nation........ a -- 550 Literary Album... - 450 
Spirit of the Times..........-... occveccoce 650 Statesman............... - 300 
Turf, Field and Farm... ‘ - 500 Day Book... - 250 
Banner of Light...... - 350 Saturday Post..... - 220 
Pomeroy’s Democrat. - 30) Scottish American. . 3 50 
Plymouth Pulpit........ - 400 The Albion........ - 6 00 
Catholic Mirror...... . « BE Fi ec cccccesccee - 500 
Irish American..........-. - 250 Courier des Etats Unis. 5 0» 
Irish People ee S00 Le Monde.......c.cscce. 9 00 
Irish Citizen - 300 Le Nouveau Monde 3 00 
Freeman's Journal..... 450 Country Gentleman.. - 300 
Bimerald....cccccccccce coves 3 5) American Artisan... eee 3 00 
DN Addccas. Sanleinnbeaiuncacembenetieniinnsdtinietiat its. sisiecnsendcctanssuneuaden sea0 35) 
ENGLISH PAPERS. 

London New3.......+-+++.++- $16 0) Pall Mall Budget.......... 18 0) News of World............ 8 0 

* Punch... --- 800 Medical Times & Gazette.. 18 00 Reynold’s Miscellary. - 450 

bee Once a Week ooo SOD BROGIRBIE, ccccccce: ccccceses 18 0 = Newspaper...... 4 50 

“ Weekly Times...... 450 Tomahawk...... oss os Building News.... ... - 10 00 
All the Year Round...... ... 6 00 London Orchestr English Mechanic. . - 800 
Saturday Review............ 1810 Engineer... ........ccccsce 3 Engineering...... - 10 00 
Evening Mail... coccccone SE OD Fie ceccccccces ipentabnes 18 v0 Athensum..........cccc.0- 10 00 
Public Opinion 9 00 

MAGAZINES. 

The New Eclectic Magazine................... SN I vancnccsscasuchonssestevens 2 00 
Harper’s Monthly oe Maryland Farmer g 
Frank Leslie..............+..- ee Horticulturist....... eccececsconeeseseoesoess 
EAPEMOOEE Ce nccsce cocccccccccscececces eoocccce Gardener's Monthly..... eneaaelen dabei 20 
PE Disnkncnnssdésnns cccussnedestacsecesione Journal of Horticulture.................see0e 3 00 
hich adatdhonseinahivantmpameniaesintl EEE LL 150 
EY ML sicnindednnddandaanetan dindioesitinis $50 Ladies’ Repository..............cseecceceseeee 4m 
Old Guard........--.-. reese ceerereees 300 London Lancet, .............ccceeceeceeseeeees 5 00 
I a tintntanssinsvenedcccvxrrennaane aa 20) 
Ball's Journal OF TROAIGH, 00. cesccccccces cccccs Ci Di ccteniene<onens- peneassseaanesscons 4 00 
OES 500 Blackwood and four Reviews................ 15 00 
DID GE PINNED cc accccecccsscecscecceceeceseses - 80) Good Words...... edenbenenensedes-ccussenetones 3 00 
GOGGTS LASTS BOOK. ccc cccpesccscscsscescosece . & | “SSS SOREReheE REAR eee 159 
WaGaMS DGMOTORE..0 000 cccccoscccesccescessecece 350 Our Young Folks RIED TEAK 2 25 
Peterson.........-- SI itttcuniabeectsasdnebontsnteuane -- 300 
Arthur’s Home Ma The Nursery... 1 50 
Ladies’ Friend.. Little Pilgrim............ . rf 
Bon Ton......... Demorest's young America 1 50 
Die Modenwelt.. 50 Rutledge’s Boys’ Magazine. 2 00 
The Eclectic.......... . Phrenological Journal.... 310 
De Bow's Heview.....-++.--sceeeewe es ow § Braithwaite... .. 3 00 
Ballou'’s Magazine... Southern Review............ 5 00 
Catholic World.... Fiay'’s Medical Journal and } 5 00 


AGTICUICUTISL. .... 200. -eserccccsreccscccccccceces ' 
[OvER. 
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LONDON MAGAZINES. 
















Bondon Ast JOBING ...0.00cccccscscecccscccese $15 00 London Society.........cececseecceceeeceees $ 6 00 
All the Year Round, (Parts).. seeeereeee 600 Peo _ 's Magazine. evcesencerooencecesce 3 00 
Belgravis. .....+++e+eeseeeesees - 600 St. James............ a seeee 600 
Chambers’ Journal.. onsen 4 00 Temp le Bar....+. eee coven OO 
OBR endtees2eccedee-s02cece eesesercee 600 World of Fashion... aveunaeeoniones - 600 
English ‘Woman's Domestic Magazine 600 Tinsley’s............. ae eee 6 00 
6 00 Family Treasury.. sedencemsoreesenes 8 00 

800 Sixpenny.............-- cen pesesceescesoce 3 00 

. 250 Christian Remembranc ntenedee Gtuenens 9 00 

cove - 700 Gospel Herald............ 1 50 

The a einai. sibbacedonwieoenes - 800 Gospel Magazine.. 3 00 
Popular Science Review - 600 Microscopic Journ 9 00 
Fortnightly Review. . 12 00 Household Words..... 3 00 
Notes and Queries.... 2200 Atheneum, (Mon. Par 8 00 
Bow-Bells, (Mon. Part 850 Gentleman’s Magazine.. 6 00 
QaiVEr. ..cccccecscccees 8 Once a Week. (Mon. Par 6 00 





All the above delivered in any part of the city, or sent by mail to any part of the 

country without further charge. Having had thirty years’ experience in the business, 
we flatter ourselves that we can this year, as we have in the past thirty, please all our 
customers, Call and subscribe at 


HENRYETAY LOR & CO. 
Sun Iron Muliing, env. Seat ant cor. South and Baltimore Sts., Balto, Ma. 


INNES & COMPANY, 
Book, Job and Newspaper Printers, 
ADAMS EXPRESS BUILDING, 
No. 164 Battimore STREET, BALTIMORE. 


20: 








Invite the attention of the public to their enlarged facilities for executing all kinds of Printing, promptly, 
accurately, and at the lowest rates. 

Their BOOK AND ¥OB PRINTING departments having been thoroughly renovated, they 
are now prepared to receive orders. ‘The largest work of the finest description can be had at the ‘short- 
est possible notice, at prices as low as any first-class Establishment in the Country. 

BOOK-BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, BLANK BOOKS MADE TO ORDER. 
MACHINE RULING DONE AT LOW RATES 





Those who appreciate Choice and Useful as well as s Cheap Goods, will pure hase their 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


House Furnishing Emporium 


J. SETH HOPKINS & CO. 


210 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


We have selected with great care a fine assortment of Fancy as well as Housekeeping 
Goods, and are offe ring g great inducements to purchasers. 





ESTABLISHED 1835s. 


GEO, W. WEBB, ALBERT REMICK, WM. H. SAXTON, 


GHO. W. WEBB &&CO. 


}MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIAMONDS, FINE WATCHES, 
RICH JEWELRY & SILVERWARE. 
Agents fer the Celebrated PATEK PHILIPPE & CO. WATCHES, 


185 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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THE 


THE NEW ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT. 


The character and reputation of Zhe New Eclectic Magazine may be 
gathered from the following extracts from the opinions of the press: 


“The vast proportions which periodical literature has assumed creates a demand 
for such publications as this. Even with the amplest leisure one cannot as much as 
‘dip into’ the swarm df English and American reviews and monthlies, and yet we 
must keep up with current thought. What then? The Eclectic Magazine—the 
cream of periodical literature selected for us. We know of no other that does this 
so admirably in all respects as this NEw EcLecric, showing in its whole manage- 
ment, catholicity of spirit, tact and industry. . . . It is ahead ofall others inthe 
breadth of its liberalism, it purity and elevation of tone, and the range of its glean 
ings.”"—New Orleans Daily Picayune. 


“ This is the best Magazine of selected literature published in the United States. 
Its articles are always of the highest order, the finest that can be found in the whole 
field of current periodical literature, including the most esteemed publications of 
France, Germany and this country.”—Aew York Evening Muil. 


“The selections are made with care. They are pure, high-finished, entertaining 
articles. The political philosopher, the person of cultivated taste, the general reader 
of generous things, and the Christian scholar, may all find something to cheer and to 
improve.”—Richmond Christian Advocate. 


’ 


“The articles are well selected; most of them short, pithy, and pleasing!y 
varied. French, German, and English sources all contribute to this very readable 


mange." —New York Daily Times. 


“ Though so recently started, THE New Eciecric MAGAZINE has already achieved 


a wide popularity, and it deserves a popularity still wider.”—Zomistille Journal, 


“The Magazine is in ‘all respects worthy the patronage of the refined and 
intellectual classes of our people.” —MNational [ntelligencer. 


Its selections so far seem to have been made by persons of some taste.” — 7% 


“Tie New Eccecric MAGAZINE is fairly carrying out its opening promise to 
y > t ol 


e solidly, able and carefully selected articles.”— Zhe Round Table. 


“We have so often commended and recommended this excellent publication, 
that nothing is left but a reiteration of unceasing praise. Whatever is worthy of 
preservation in Magazinedom, either on this or the other side of the Atlantic, is 
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“Is a Magazine of real merit, and is managed by men who work in the interest 
of a wholesome and high-toned literature.”—Morning Star, N. H. 


“ The New Eclectic has pursued a course from its origin, which cannot fail to 


recommend it to the largest number of judicious readers.”—Catholic Messenger, New 
Orleans. 


“ We unhesitatingly pronounce it the very best Magazine of Selections published 
in America.”—//arrison Democrat, Ky. 


“ One of the very best published in this country. It is the taste and skill shown 
in the selections that render such a Magazine a success, and we are sure there could 
not be much improvement upon the number before us.”—/ort Wayne Gazette, Ind. 


H “The best Magazine of its kind in this country.” — Winchester Times, Va. 


‘In a happy combination of the best Magazine qualities THE NEw ECLECTIC is 
unsurpassed.” —“O/d Commonwealth,” Va. 


“Contains more good and instructive articles than any other Magazine pub- 
lished.” —Columbus Dispatch. 


“We can cheerfully recommend this Magazine to our readers, as the best 
publication of its kind in this country.”—Gazette and Banner, Ky. 


y * “None of the Eclectics exhibit more industry, taste, or a finer coup d’oi/ than 
{ \ this. One of its peculiar features, too, consists in the original editorial paragraphs— 

introductory, explanatory, and miscellaneous—scattered here and there. These are 
always brief and terse, sometimes sparkling, and happily relieve the stiff and formal 
air of a mere series of selections, unconnected with and independent of each other.” — 
Mobile Sunday Times. 

“The best features of the leading Magazines of the world are made tributary, and 
it may be read by all, being noted for its refined taste and extreme morality. It is 
not so starchy as to fear a smile, nor wanton enough to produce a blush, but it is alike 
amusing and instructive. Frank as it is genial.”—Virginia Herald. 


> “Unlike many American literary enterprises, the Mew Eclectic exhibits in each 
succeeding number, an earnest and strict adherence to its original standard of excel- 
lence.”— 7he Statesman. 


“ Promises to become the leading reprint of Foreign and Domestic Literature 
in this country.”—Svtate Record, Mich. 


“Strong without being heavy, learned without being pedantic, sprightly, viva 
cious and entertaining without being frivolous.”—Columbia Lferald, Tenn, 
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THE NEW ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 








The Fourth Volume and Second Year of Zhe New Eclectic Magazine 
commences with the number for January, 1869. Encouraged by the 
great favor which it has thus far enjoyed, its Publishers have largely 


Re. 


increased their facilities for rendering it attractive and useful. The 
| ' general plan of conducting it will remain unchanged, the desire being 
| to present a family Magazine that will furnish something to the taste 
of various classes of readers. Biography, Travels, Fiction, History, ) ad 


Popular Science, Education, Wit and Humor, will all be represented in 
its pages. As the selections are made from the whole field of contem- 
porary periodical literature, French, German, English and American, 
the Publishers feel confident that their Magazine cannot be inferior in 
general interest and excellence to any similar publication now before 
the public. 

NOW 1S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

In order to facilitate the preparation of the mail lists, subscribers are { 
requested to send in their names as early as possible. , 

TERMS.—Single subscription, $4.00 per annum, 7 advance. Sin- 
gle copy 35 cents. ‘Two copies to one address, $7.00. Five do. $16.00. 
Ten do. $30.00; and each additional copy, $3.00. Specimen number 
sent to any address on receipt of 3§ cents. 

CANVASSING AGENTS wanted in all parts of the United States. 
Liberal Commissions allowed. Full information given on application 
to the Publishers. 

PREMIUMS. A full Prospectus with Premium List will be sent 
on application. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. First class advertisements will be received 
on moderate terms. They should be handed in by the 8th of each 
month in advance. 





TURNBULL & MURDOCH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
§4 LEXINGTON STREE7, 
BALTIMORE 


| Editors who are kind enough to notice THE New EcLectic MAGAZINE, 
will please give the address of the Publishers and send MARKED COPIES of 
their papers fo this office. 














THe New Ec ecric Macazine 


Is a popular, amusing, and instructive Monthly, compiled from all the contemporary 
periodicals of the world. It endeavors to embody the best features of all the Maga- 
zines, and has so far been received with very extensive favor. In the plan of its 
management and the principle of its selection, it is entirely unique. 

Ithas something to please all refined tastes, embracing as it does a wider scope 
than any magazine of the day. During the year it prints over 1500 pages of matter 
on every variety of topic, and contributed by the most eminent of living writers. 

Back numbers from January, 1868, may be had at the office of publication. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TERMS.—Single subscription $4 per annum. Single numbers 35 cents. Five 
copies to one address, $16. Ten copies ditto, $30. More liberal reductions to 
larger clubs. All subscriptions strictly in advance, and payable by post office order 
or draft on Baltimore. Zn o case will mutilated currency notes be received. 

Subscribers in sending their names, should give their address in full, legibly 
written, 


The New Eclectic Magazine may be had of all respectable News Agents through- 
out the country. Those subscribing through agents must look to them for their 
numbers. 


PostaGE.—The postage on Zhe New Eclectic Magazine is 24 cents per annum 
payable in all cases quarterly, in advance, by the subscriber, at the office where it is 
received. 


CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to Zhe New Lelectic Magazine, 54 
Lexington Street, Baltimore. Letters requiring an answer or requesting a return of 
manuscript, must enclose the requisite postage. Manuscripts insufficiently prepaid 
will not be taken out of the Post Office. 


Newsrarer Dectstons.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the post- 
office—whether directed to his name or another, or whether he has subscribed or 
not—is responsible for the pay. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to send it until payment is 
made, and collect the whole amount, whether it is taken from the office or not. 
The courts have decided that refusing to take newspapers and periodicals from the 
post-office, or removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of 


intentional fraud. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore St., & 1,3, 5 & 7 N. Eutaw St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition 
with the best manufacturers in the country. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand. 





The Southern Literary Agency 


First. To furnish Printers’ Estimates, and to superintend the publication of 
works going through the press. 

Second. To receive manuscript, either for sale to a publisher, or to be read for a 
critical opinion. 

Third. To select and purchase books, apparatus, and general supplies, for Uni- 


versities, Colleges, Schools, Libraries, public and private, and to search for or import 
rare and old editions. 


Fourth. To attend to the execution of all kinds of literary commissions, 


A fee of one dollar is required before any commission is undertaken. Subse- 
quent charges in accordance with services rendered. 


For Particvutars ADDRESS 
H. C. TURNBULL, Jr., 
54 Lexington St., corner of Charles. 


BALTIMORE. 


EER I TES 
Inyes & Co., Printers, Adams Express Building. 
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teresting topic. The next visit of PAzneas and the ladies will, we hope, 
be their P. P.C. Enough is as good as a feast, and perhaps if the 
dénotiment had been reached last year, some of our readers would not 
have been sorry. The Double Night is the pathetic lament of a ten 
der spirit shut out from the “ holy light” and the sound of “man’s sweet 
words,” but which seems thereby to be only quickened for the enjoy- 
ment of unseen and unheard realities. Gold is King. His right 
there is none to dispute. He sways the sceptre of universal empire, 
A great and powerful subject in his realm has been laid low. Baron 
Fames Rothschild is no more. Let us gather round his tomb and sing 
dirges. But dry yourtears. Shoddy still lives and flourishes, for us to 
fawn upon and to flatter. Why is it we so often see the choicest 
spirits of the rising generation,—the high-minded, the chivalric, the 
richly-endowed with soul and intellect, repelled from the Church, either 
holding passively aloof, or actively opposing her? As the Church val- 
ues her life and influence, she must meet this question. The address 
of Mr. Farrar, delivered in Dublin, and printed in this number of the 
Eclectic under the title of The Church and Her Younger Members, touches 
chords which will awaken a response in the hearts of many young men, 
Some admirable Jenkins has been invading the sanctities of the 
home of Herman Schmid, the German Poet and Novelist. Since his rev- 
elations have been already printed in the journal which perhaps has 
the largest circulation in the world, it cannot be much harm for us to 
repeat them for the benefit of our readers. By the way, we see that a 
congenial spirit, and warm friend of the poet, Emanuel’Geibel of the 
University of Munich, has incurred the displeasure of the Bavarian 
authorities, and found it agreeable to transfer his residence to Berlin, 
where his national aspirations meet with governmental sympathy and 
reward. Chaff, when we get it clean and good, is not hard to take. 
A writer in Once a Week has garnered a little of fair quality. You may 
as well try it. Any one who has been so fortunate as to spend some 
time in the pleasant Iser-Athens, and all who take an interest in Art 
and its developments in the present century, should read the article 
from the Saturday on Recent Art in Munich. And lovers of music 
will take a melancholy pleasure in Z74e Round Tadbi’s tribute to the 
memory of Rossini. The glowing sketch of Ruskin and his works will 
charm the admirers of the Artist, if it does not win over the skeptical, 
We have many young bloods in our midst who are zealously emu- 
lating the precious example set them by the late A/arguis of Hastings. 
Of such may Heaven be the protector, for they have not wit to save 
themselves. 
























































